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CHAPTER  I. 

No  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility, 
This  shouldering  of  each  other  in  the  senate, 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites, 
But  feels  it  to  presage  some  dread  event. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Myrtons  were  not  the  only  persons 
who  took  up  their  abode  in  London  that 
season,  full  of  vague  and  gleeful  anticipa- 
tions. The  children  of  a  larger  growth  who 
constitute  society,  delight  in  change ;  and 
the  prospects  afforded  by  an  outward  and 
visible  court  to  a  metropolis  which  was  be- 
ginning to  regard  the  throne  as  all  but 
typical,  seemed  to  impart  novelty  to  the 
well-trodden  and  monotonous  round  of  West- 
end  life,  so  much  resembling  that  of  a  horse 
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in  a  mill,  were  it  only  profitable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  corn  from  chaff! — But, 
revolve  what  may,,  the  meal  of  the  great 
world  is  fated  to  remain  unboultered. 

"  I  trust  you  have  come  armed  in  complete 
steel  ?"  said  Lord  Alan  Bonville,  on  making 
his  appearance  in  the  house  in  St.  James's 
Place,  re-engaged  by  Myrton  towards  the 
end  of  February.  "The  tug  of  war  seems 
to  have  commenced  in  earnest !  My  remain- 
ing at  Droitwich  to  hunt  being,  I  find,  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  poltroonery,  here  I  am, 
prepared  to  meet  the  worst !" — 

"  But'  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion?" inquired  Mrs.  Myrton. — "  You  have 
neither  voice  in  parliament,  nor  borough  to 
sacrifice  or  defend  ?" 

"  I  am  supposed  to  be  linked  for  life  and 
death  with  those  who  haw ;  and  am  content 
to  take  a  gratuitous  share  in  the  peril." 

"  Fortunately  for  us,"  said  Caroline,  "  we 
live  exclusively  among  those  who  regard  the 
cause  of  reform  as  worthy  of  martyrdom. 
I  know  nothing,  indeed,  of  any  opposite 
view  of  the  case ;  and,  like  some  decayed 
beauty  I  have  read  of,  who  would  not  allow 
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a  looking-glass  in  her  house,  am  half-inclined 
to  entreat,  you  will  not  show  me  the  reverse 
of  the  fair  tapestry  which  at  present  repre- 
sents in  my  eyes  only  groups  of  heroes 
and  a  series  of  triumphs." 

"  Say,  rather,  a  procession  of  priests,  with 
Myrton,  as  Joshua,  at  their  head,  causing 
the  walls  of  parliament  to  fall  down  by  the 
clamour  of  the  trumpets  of  Reform."^ 

"  I  am  woman  enough,  and  therefore  san- 
guine enough,  to  look  to  the  end  rather 
than  the  means,"  replied  Caroline,  unmoved 
by  the  almost  contemptuous  smile  curling 
the  handsome  lip  of  Lord  Alan. 

"  But  if  so  sanguine,"  retorted  he,  "  you 
of  course  look  beyond  the  end !  The  vista 
of  a  woman's  fancy  ends  in  atrial  perspec-. 
tive ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  long 
foreseen,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  reformed 
parliament  or  two,  a  certain  Sir  Robert 
Myrton — Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Admi- 
ralty?"— 

"And  why  not?" — interrupted  Caroline, 
resolved  not  to  be  browbeaten  on  a  point 
in  which  she  was  guiltless  of  reproach. 

"Why  not,  indeed! — except   that  expe- 
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rience  is  against  it ! — Even  as  regards  his 
being  returned  to  a  reformed  parliament, 
Machiavel  assures  us  that  the  Romans,  en- 
franchised in  their  senatorial  elections,  chose 
patricians  in  preference  to  plebeians;  while 
the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  expressly 
advises  all  sovereigns  to  employ  nobles  in 
preference  to  commoners  for  the  public 
services,  vrhenever  it  is  feasible, — as  pro- 
ducing what  he  calls  '  a  better  slide  into 
business,'  from  previous  habits  of  authority 
and  command/' 

"  I  perceive  that,  as  usual,  while  pretend- 
ing to  play  Achilles  in  our  camp,  you  are  in 
the  vein  of  Thersites  !" — said  Mrs.  Myrton, 
almost  nettled.  "But  my  ambitions  are 
of  a  nature  not  easily  galled.  Say  your 
worst,  and  I  shall  listen,  unwincing." 

"  Nay,  as  I  told  you  before,  /  enjoy  and 
accept  my  full  share  of  the  obloquy  provoked 
by  my  uncle  Harringhurst  and  his  tail ! 
The  other  day,  when  the  rioters  at  Paris 
pulled  down  the  Archbishop's  palace,  my 
excellent  aunt.  Lady  Sophia,  bespoke  a  few 
words  from  me  with  the  radicals,  in  favour 
of  her  husband, — his   lordship's  mitre,  and 
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those  of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  being, 
she  concluded,  in  imminent  danger  at  our 
hands." 

"Let  us  hope,  that  among  the  many 
blessings  promised  us,  as  the  result  of  re- 
form," observed  Mrs.  Myrton,  "  will  be  the 
cultivation  of  more  liberal  opinions  among 
the  educated  classes." 

"  Have  what  you  call  the  educated 
classes,  «w^  opinions  to  liberalize?" — cried 
Lord  Alan.  — "  You  do  them  too  much 
honour ! 

Ou  tend  le  siecle  ? — Ou  court  le  troupeau  des  esprits  ? — 
Rien  n'est  encore  trouve, — rien  n'est  encore  compris  ! 

The  few  thinking  people  of  my  acquaintance 
are  visionaries,  absorbed  in  a  search  after  the 
just  equilibrium  of  the  rights  of  man,  just  as 
their  ancestors  were  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Those  who  come 
after  us,  will  wonder  at  their  folly,  just  as  we 
deride  the  credulity  of  the  alchemists.  But 
here  comes  Miss  Hilliard,  with  a  smile  of 
good  faith  on  her  cheeks,  that  makes  one 
ashamed  to  cast  up  the  account  of  man- 
kind, into  one  pennyworth  of  wise  man,  to 
all  this  monstrous  quantity  of  fool ! — Thank 
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goodness  the  sun  still  shines  on  one  favoured 
nook  of  earth, — and  thank  goodness  I  am 
favoured  with  admission  to  the  spot !  " 

Apparently  his  lordship  found  that  cheer- 
ing gleam  pleasant  to  bask  in ;  for,  two 
hours  afterwards,  though  the  weather  was 
auspicious,  and  St.  James's  Street  and  all  its 
clubs  within  five  minutes'  reach,  he  was  still 
lounging  in  the  self-same  green-morocco 
cabriolet-chair,  beside  the  bright  fire  in  St. 
James's  Place ;  opposite  the  work-table  of 
Mrs.  Myrton,  at  a  corner  of  which  and  of 
the  sofa,  sat  Esther,  sketching  horses  and 
dogs  in  the  album  of  her  little  nephew  ! 

The  Globe  had  been  brought  in,  from 
which  he  pretended  to  read  them  the  news 
of  the  day ;  and  he  had  insisted  upon  hearing 
in  requital,  his  favourite  Corsican  air,  "  Se  tu 
sarai,"  which  Caroline  had  harmonized  so  as 
to  afford  her  sister  a  share  in  the  power  of 
giving  him  pleasure,  and  to  which  he  sat 
listening  with  his  eyes,  rather  than  his  ears. 
But  it  would  have  been  plain  enough  to  any 
indifferent  person,  that  not  one  of  the  three 
who  shared  that  happy  morning  between 
them,  derived  any  portion  of  their  enjoyment 
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from  work,  drawing,  newspaper,  or  music  ! 
They  were  all  in  all  to  each  other ;  and  it 
was  not  the  least  part  of  their  happiness, 
that  it  was  now  susceptible  of  daily  renewal. 
No  prying  Perceval, — no  vulgar  Aunt  Min- 
chin, — no  Mrs.  Eleazar  Harman,  to  exercise 
a  malicious  inquisition.  London  takes  little 
heed  of  its  neighbour's  strayings,  unless  its 
neighbour  should  be  caught  by  the  constable, 
and  placed  in  the  pound. 

Caroline  Myrton  now  considered  herself  on 
the  high  road  to  the  accomplishment  of  her 
wishes.  Every  day,  her  husband  seemed  to 
raise  himself  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his 
party  ;  every  day  his  party  seemed  advanc- 
ing nearer  the  climax  of  its  purposes ;  and 
every  day,  the  man  she  had  set  her  heart 
upon  making  her  brother-in-law,  appeared 
more  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  tie.  It 
is  true  that,  after  spending  the  morning 
with  them,  —  partly  in  music,  —  partly  in 
escorting  them  in  the  Green  Park,  into 
which  they  had  passed  through  the  private 
gate  of  St.  James's  Place, — or  the  evening 
in  their  opera  box,  or  the  Duchess  of  Droit- 
wich's   box   at  Covent  Garden,   where   the 
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Kembles,  father  and  daughter,  were  then 
performing, — Caroline  was  almost  tempted 
to  inquire  whether  Esther  were  dearest  to 
Lord  Alan  as  her  sister,  or  whether  his  devo- 
tion to  herself  proceeded  from  his  passion 
for  Esther  ? — So  equally  divided  were  his  at- 
tentions, and  in  both  instances  so  wholly 
without  attempt  at  concealment. 

"  My  dear  Alan,  I  have  a  message  to  you 
from  your  mother!"  said  Lord  Harringhurst 
to  his  nephew,  one  day  in  St.  James's  Place, 
where  the  old  man  often  called  on  his  way 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  "I  knew  I  was 
more  likely  to  fall  in  with  you  here,  than  at 
Brookes's  ;  and  felt  sure  Mrs.  Myrton  would 
kindly  overlook  my  entering  her  house,  on 
this  one  occasion,  with  interested  views ;  for 
I  must  write  an  answer  to  the  Duchess  by 
return  of  post." 

"  I  anticipate  the  message  !  "  observed  his 
nephew  ;  "  and  beg,  my  dear  uncle,  you  will 
assure  her  that  the  frangipane  was  duly 
ordered,  and  is  on  its  way  from  Hendrie's." 

"  A  wretched  guess  !  "  cried  the  Marquis. 
"  But  not  to  bewilder  you,  my  dear  boy,  into 
breaking  the  points  of  Miss  Hilliard's  pencils, 
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(as  you  seem  sadly  disposed  to  do,)  I  for- 
bear to  bid  you  *try  again.**  In  a  word, 
they  want  you  at  the  Castle  on  Saturday 
to  dinner.  There  is  to  be  a  large  party 
of  young  people,  whom  you  must  assist  in 
entertaining." 

"  With  Droitwich,  Helen,  and  my  cousin 
Mary,  on  the  spot,"  repeated  Lord  Alan  ; 
"  surely  my  mother  might  dispense  with  my 
services  ?  Pray  tell  her,  dear  uncle,  that  I 
have  millions  of  engagements  in  London. 
If  I  might  take  the  liberty,  I  would  beg  you 
to  add  that,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
family  politics  about  to  arise  from  the  Re- 
form Bill,  a  meeting  was  lately  called  of  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  aristocracy,  at  which 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  strike  for  wages. 
Since  we  are  to  lose  our  benefit  of  parliament, 
we  will  no  longer  do  the  dirty  work  of  our 
families,  by  carrying  commissions  to  per- 
fumers, or  assisting  to  entertain  the  country 
neighbours." 

"  I  fear  I  have  not  room  in  my  letter  for 
quite  so  long  a  message,"  said  the  old  Mar- 
quis, too  indulgent  to  show  displeasure,  even 
when  he  disapproved  ;  "  on  the  whole,  per- 
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haps,  it  would  be  better  were  you  to  explain 
to  the  Duchess  your  own  intentions." 

"Willingly, —  if  Mrs.  Myrton  will  pro- 
mise not  to  drive  me  away  to  my  club  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  !"  said  he. 

And  little  did  Esther  Hilliard  surmise, 
as  she  good-naturedly  opened  the  blotting- 
book  on  the  writing-table,  and  saw  every- 
thing provided  for  his  task,  how  peculiarly 
it  suited  the  plans  of  Lord  Alan  Bonville, 
to  be  entitled  to  date  from  St.  James's 
Place,  a  letter  addressed  to  Droitwich  Cas- 
tle !— 

But  while  occupied  in  writing  his  excuses, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  overhear 
the  thanks  addressed  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs. 
Myrton  by  Lord  Ilarringhurst,  for  her  great 
kindness  towards  his  nephew. 

"  It  is  an  incalculable  advantage  to  a 
young  man  of  Alan's  age,"  said  he,  "  to  have 
access,  at  this  dull  time  of  the  year  es- 
pecially, to  the  pleasures  of  refined  female 
society.  Half  the  mischiefs  into  which  the 
idle  boys  of  the  day  are  beguiled  in  Lon- 
don, arise  from  being  thrown  on  the  pave, 
without    a    friendly   door    open    to    them. 
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Among  the  many  obligations,  therefore,  my 
dear  madam,  which  I  feel  towards  your 
family,  is  the  sense  of  your  amiable  hospitality 
towards  my  granddaughter  Mary,  and  Alan 
Bonville." 

A  word  containing  a  syllable  too  many 
in  Lord  Alan's  apologies,  bore  witness  at 
that  moment  to  the  difficulty  he  expe- 
rienced in  repressing  his  mirth  at  the  ex- 
treme naivete  of  this  worshipful  old  child 
of  eighty- five  ! — 

"  My  uncle  deserves  to  be  crowned  a 
rosier  e,  or  to  obtain  the  prix  Mouthy  on !" 
thought  the  reprobate,  as  he  sealed  his  let- 
ter; how  little  surmising  that  the  Marquis 
spoke  advisedly,  and  had  settled  within  him- 
self, that  if,  after  the  marriage  of  Lady  Mary 
De  Bruce  with  the  Duke  of  Droitwich, 
Lord  Alan,  instead  of  following  up  his  pro- 
fession, chose  to  make  Miss  Hilliard  his 
wife,  the  young  couple  should  want  no  as- 
sistance towards  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes,  which  it  was  so  amply  in  his  means 
to  bestow.  Already,  moreover,  it  had  oc- 
curred to  the  good  old  man,  that,  among 
his    unentailed    Yorkshire   property,    was   a 
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manor-house,  called  Harefield,  half-way  be- 
tween Stainhurst  and  his  own  residence ; 
which,  without  any  serious  loss  to  the  young 
Duchess,  or  his  brother's  son,  Colonel  De 
Bruce,  would  afford  a  home  and  compe- 
tence to  a  Lord  and  Lady  Alan  Bonville. 
But  had  this  portion  of  the  Marquis's  re- 
flections reached  the  knowledge  of  his  grace- 
less nephew,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
considered  him  worthy  to  take  the  Ursu- 
line  veil  without  a  noviciate,  or,  worthier 
still,  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  Marquis  was  not  the  only  person  who 
had  taken  note  of  Lord  Alan's  daily  visits 
to  St.  James's  Place.  The  great  measure 
now  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced  into 
the  House,  served  to  collect  continually 
around  Myrton  that  portion  of  the  ultra 
Whigs  disrespectfully  designated  as  the 
Harringhurst  tail ;  and  the  daily  meetings 
of  this  little  faction  usually  took  place  in 
the  study  of  the  Honourable  member  for 
Brucetown,  at  the  moment  when  Bonville's 
well-known  tiger,  the  gem  of  tiger-hood, 
drew  up  his  cabriolet  to  wait  in  the  shadow 
of  Spencer  House.     At  any  other  moment, 
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there  would  probably  have  been  found,  even 
among  those  grave  politicians,  some  head 
idle  enough  to  wonder,  or  some  tongue 
idle  enough  to  inquire,  whether  the  Duke 
of  Droitwich's  brother  were  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  lady  of  the  house  ? 
But  just  then,  unless  an  alliance  had  been 
projected  between  Schedule  A,  and  Sche" 
dule  B,  no  chance  of  provoking  even  the 
twaddling  old  Morning  Post  into  gossipping ! 
The  happy  trio,  though  known  to  be  so 
often  together,  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
each  other's  company  unmolested.  But  the 
hour  of  the  great  event  was  on  the  eve  of 
striking,  and  town  and  country  were  ea- 
gerly on  the  watch  for  the  result. 

"A  majority  of  one,  my  dear  Lou.!"  cried 
Lichfield,  bursting  into  the  gloomy  parlour, 
where  his  wife  was  sitting,  surrounded  by 
children  and  plain  work,  and  intent  upon 
any  measures,  rather  than  those  of  the  most 
high  court  of  parliament !  "  Car.  or  Hetty 
will  now,  perhaps,  find  leisure  to  write  to 
us  !"— 

"  The  Reform  Bill  is  carried,  then  ?"  in- 
quired his  bewildered  wife,  holding  fast  the 
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gussets  she  had  been  cutting  out,  lest  they 
should  become  mis-matched,  while  she  fixed 
her  wondering  eyes  upon  her  husband's  ex- 
ulting countenance. 

"  The  second  reading  only,  and  by  a  dread- 
fully close  shave.  As  was  said  in  the  days 
of  Fabricius,  '  another  such  victory,  and  we 
are  lost ! '  "— 

"  I  thought  something  unusual  had  oc- 
curred," observed  Louisa,  quietly  taking  on 
her  knees  the  fat  little  fellow  playing  on 
the  carpet  at  her  feet,  that  she  might  cu- 
mulate the  delight  of  petting  one  of  the 
children,  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  few^  mi- 
nutes' respite  from  work,  and  a  chat  with 
her  husband ;  "  I  fancied  I  heard  shouts 
in  the  direction  of  the  factory." 

"  Yes ;  they  are  making  a  terrible  uproar  ! 
In  my  opinion,  Mac  Murdoch  tolerates,  or 
rather  encourages,  such  demonstrations  of 
political  feeling,  far  too  much.  In  poor 
Johnston's  time,  the  workmen  were  far  more 
orderly  and  the  village  all  the  happier. 
Half  the  brawls  that  come  before  the  magis- 
trates from  this  parish,  arise  out  of  political 
squabbles.     Arguing  is  dry  work  ;  and  these 
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fellows  who  must  needs  turn  politicians, 
must  needs  drink,  and  needs  quarrel,  as  well 
as  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation." 

"  I  remember,  the  first  year  we  spent 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Lichfield,  giving  the  child, 
whose  chubby  hands  were  fondly  clasped 
round  her  own,  a  gentle  dance,  "  we  should 
scarcely  have  known  there  was  a  manu- 
factory in  the  neighbourhood,  except  when 
we  caught  a  view  of  Stainhurst  from  the 
heights  of  the  old  farm.  No  noise,  no  grum- 
bling !  Myrton  was  always  in  the  midst 
of  his  men,  and  everything  went  smooth 
as  clockwork." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  a  dozen  years  make  sad  changes 
in  most  things  !"  sighed  Lichfield,  glancing 
round  the  room  at  wife,  children,  furniture, 
and  even  at  the  window,  from  which  the 
overgrowth  of  the  Portugal  laurels  masking 
an  opposite  wall,  was  beginning  to  exclude 
the  light.  "  Do  you  recollect,  Lou.,  how 
you  congratulated  yourself,  at  your  sister's 
marriage,  that  Myrton's  business  would  se- 
cure you  the  society  of  the  Hall  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  ?  Yet  Car.  has  not  spent 
three   months   out   of  the   last    twelve    at 
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home  !  Then,  besides  Emily  and  her  family 
being  gone  abroad  to  economize,  your  mo- 
ther (with  two  daughters  settled  so  near 
Elm  Hill)  seems  to  have  forgotten  poor 
Stainton." 

"  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  all  that^^' 
observed  Louisa,  though  in  a  somewhat  me- 
lancholy tone,  "  were  Stainton  itself  what 
it  used  to  be.  But,  since  the  population 
of  the  village  doubled,  it  has  lost  half  its 
charm.  The  people  grew  graceless,  the  mo- 
ment Car.  and  Myrton  ceased  to  attend  to 
them.  I  assure  you  I  sometimes  feel  afraid 
of  going  into  their  cottages  to  see  in  what 
I  can  be  useful,  or  persuade  them  to  send 
the  children  to  the  knitting-school.  Since 
that  terrible  club  was  set  up  at  the  Myrton 
Arms,  the  women  complain  that  their  hus- 
bands are  always  tippling  over  the  news- 
papers, which  makes  them  desperate,  and 
they  grow  slovenly  and  abusive  at  home, 
or  even  take  to  drinking  in  their  turn." 

"  You  know  how  often  and  how  vainly 
I  have  remonstrated  with  Mac  Murdoch !" 
replied  the  parson.  "  But  he  considers  even 
a  word  on  my  part  an  encroachment  upon 
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his  authority.  As  to  the  old  lady,  I  believe 
she  would  rather  the  whole  village  went 
to  the  dogs,  than  that  you  or  I  should 
interfere  with  those  whom  she  regards  as 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  her  son." 

"  One  ought  not  to  expect  much  *  of  a 
woman  of  seventy-eight,  who,  even  half  a 
century  ago,  can  have  had  but  little  under- 
standing to  boast  of!"  said  Louisa,  mildly. 

"  I  do  not  r  was  her  husband's  reply ;  "  in- 
deed, my  mission  raises  me  so  completely 
above  her  influences,  that  her  opinions  never 
for  a  moment  operate  on  my  conduct.  It 
is  the  state  of  feeling  prevalent  in  the  vil- 
lage that   alarms   me.     When  the  Reform 

meeting  took  place  the  other  day  at  R , 

not  the  smallest  effort  was  made  on  the 
part  of  Mac  Murdoch  to  keep  the  men 
to  their  work.  Nothing  but  women  and 
children  were  left  in  Stainton.  The  result 
of  the  lessons  of  sedition,  learned  that  day 
from  the  intemperate  speeches  of  Grabson, 
Lee,  and  Harman,  you  hear  in  the  encreasing 
tumult  yonder.  Had  the  measure  been  lost, 
instead  of  feebly  carried,  I  would  not  an- 
swer for  the  result." 
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"  Mr.  Perceval  declared,  that  it  would 
never  surprise  him  to  hear  that  Holmedale 
and  Childerton  were  laid  in  ashes  by  incen- 
diaries!"— said  Mrs.  Lichfield  with  an  elon- 
gated face. 

"  He  even  mentioned  something  the  other 
day  at  the  sessions,  about  Sir  Frederick  hav- 
ing doubled  his  insurance,"  added  her  hus- 
band. "  But  one  cannot  depend  on  all 
that  falls  from  Perceval.  If,  (as  Grabson 
assured  me  just  now  at  the  reading-room,) 
ministers  have  determined  to  dissolve  par- 
liament, in  the  event  of  being  defeated  in 
the  next  stage  of  the  question,  pray  Heaven 

the   R election  may  not   become   the 

scene  of  some  fearful  outrage  ! — The  pas- 
sions of  the  people  hereabouts  are  terribly 
excited  by  the  strong  language  that  has 
been  held,  for  years  past,  by  Grabson  and 
Myrton." 

"  I  am  sure,  I  wonder  why  Robert  Myr- 
ton  should  trouble  himself  so  much  about 
reform,  now  that  he  has  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment provided  for  him  without  cost  or 
trouble  !"  said  Mrs.  Lichfield,  viewing  the 
business  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  chil- 
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dren  who  were  busy  with  their  slates  in  the 
adjoining  schoolroom.  "  It  was  easy  to  see 
his  drift,  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  had  done 
everything  at  Stainhurst  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do ;  and  had  to  remain  with  his 
arms  crossed  for  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
for  want  of  power  to  distinguish  himself,  or 
work  elsewhere.  But  Mr.  Grabson  and  he 
seem  to  be  acting  like  the  settlers  in  the 
Prairies,  of  whom  Robert  was  reading  to 
me  this  morning,  in  his  American  story- 
book, who  cut  down  a  fine  tree  only  to 
get  at  the  combs  of  honey  among  the 
branches  ! " 

The  necessity  of  examining  slates  and 
copy-books  luckily  secured  the  parson  from 
that  of  attempting  to  enlarge  the  political 
views  of  his  wife.  Her  gift  of  prophecy, 
however,  was  not  to  be  impugned ;  for,  in 
the  course  of  that  very  evening,  an  affray 
took  place  among  the  workmen  of  Myrton 

and  R ,  arising  out  of  the  dissensions  of 

their  debating  club,  and  attended  with  loss 
of  life.  When  Lichfield  and  Mac  Murdoch 
met  the  following  day  at  a  cottage  where 
lay  a  bruised   and    defeated   corpse,  round 
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which  a  frantic  woman  and  three  half-naked 
children  were  bewailing  themselves,  a  text 
was  afforded  to  the  former,  on  which  he 
did  not  spare  the  imprudent  overseer  ! — 

"  Till  within  these  two  years,"  said  he, 
to  his  brother-in-law's  factotum,  as  they 
quitted  the  house  of  death  to  take  mea- 
sures about  apprizing  the  coroner, — "  such 
a  thing  as  a  brawl  was  unknown  in  Stain- 
ton  ! — That  wretched  club  at  the  Myrton 
Arms,  instituted  as  if  under  the  express 
sanction  of  the  firm,  has  been  the  cause  of 
this  unhappy  event." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  most  unpopular 
thing,  had  Mr.  Myrton,  or  his  representa- 
tives, opposed  it,"  observed  Mac  Murdoch 
apologetically.  "  Mr.  Myrton  has  immense 
influence  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Myr- 
ton has  the  future  representation  of  R 

awaiting  his  pleasure.  It  could  scarcely 
be  expected  of  him  to  forfeit  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  liberals,  by  thwarting 
his  own  people  in  the  wish  nearest  their 
heart." 

"  I  would  not  give  nightshade-berries 
to  one  of  my  children  because  it  cried  for 
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them,"  said  Lichfield ;  "  nor  captivate  vul- 
gar favour  by  promoting  pernicious  insti- 
tutions. In  my  opinion,  Myrton  sacrifices 
more  than  enough  to  popularity.  It  is  a 
crop  that  seldom  repays  the  cost  of  cul- 
ture. However,  when  he  hears  of  poor 
Rudge's  death,  he  may  perhaps  recognise 
the  mischiefs  he  has  been  insensibly  creat- 
ing." 

But,  in  this  hope,  Lichfield  was  griev- 
ously deceived.  The  death  of  half  a  dozen 
Rudges,  and  the  moans  of  half  a  dozen 
dozen  orphans,  would  not  have  availed  at 
that  moment  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Myr- 
ton  !  Except  the  breast  of  a  jealous  woman, 
nothing  so  ruthless  as  that  of  an  ambitious 
man  !  and,  the  great  strife  having  now  com- 
menced, those  appointed  to  wrestle  therein 
in  the  eyes  of  the  kingdom,  fancied  they 
were  struggling  for  immortality. 

When  Mac  Murdoch  acquainted  his  prin- 
cipal with  the  casualty  which  had  befallen 
one  of  his  factory  men,  Myrton  responded 
by  a  handsome  donation  to  the  widow  ;  but 
left  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead.  Not  a  syl- 
lable was  he  at  the  trouble  of  replying  to 
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Lichfield's  assurances  that  this  was  only  the 
first  of  many  disturbances  likely  to  arise 
among  his  people,  if  sanctioned  by  his  over- 
seer  in  the  violence  of  their  political  demon- 
strations ;  and,  so  cooled  was  now  the  inter- 
communication between  the  Parsonage  and 
the  Hall,  that  it  was  not  till  the  Sunday 
commencing  Passion  Week  that  Louisa  was 
apprized  by  the  old  lady,  as  they  accident- 
ally met  in  the  porch  on  coming  out  of 
church,  that  her  son  did  not  intend  to  spend 
Easter  at  the  Hall. 

"  I  suppose  Myrton  finds  it  difficult  to 
tear  himself  away  just  now  from  his  poli- 
tical colleagues,"  observed  Lichfield,  when 
his  wife  communicated  the  news. 

"  More  likely,"  replied  Louisa,  "  he  has 
been  persuaded  by  Car.  to  remain  in  town. 
It  was  long  ago  settled  that  the  family  were 
not  to  accompany  him.  I  dare  say,  when 
it  came  to  the  point.  Car.  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  being  left  alone." 

Left  alone,  however,  she  was ;  for  Myr- 
ton had  joined  a  strictly  political  party  at 
a  ministerial  villa  near  town  ;  where  a  se- 
lect few  were  brooding  over  the  mighty  roc's 
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egg  in  process  of  incubation ;  Silas  Horse- 
monger  and  Myrton  being  included  among 
the  elect,  only  as  being  able  and  confiden- 
tial pen-and-ink-men,  of  more  trust  than 
mere  hireling  secretaries.  Lord  Alan,  how- 
ever, was  careful  to  assure  the  Marquis 
of  Harringhurst  (when  he  expressed  his 
regrets  to  Mrs.  Myrton,  just  before  Easter, 
at  breaking  in  upon  her  domestic  arrange- 
ments,) that  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
on  his  part  to  lessen  to  the  wife  and  sister 
of  the  Popular  Member  the  ennui  of  an 
Easter  in  town. 

"  But,  surely,  ^ou  are  going  to  Droit- 
wich  ?"  inquired  his  uncle.  "  I  wrote  word  * 
to  Mary  and  my  sister  that  I  had  an  en- 
gagement, which  placed  it  out  of  my  power 
to  join  them,  concerning  which  you  would 
afford  them  further  particulars." 

"  Then  pray  lose  no  time  in  informing 
them  you  have  given  me  a  post  of  gallantry 
to  defend  here,  which  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  abandon,"  cried  Lord  Alan.  "  The  whole 
value  of  the  Reform  Bill,  my  dear  uncle, 
would  not  tempt  me  from  London  just 
now." 

VOL.    II.  c 
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,  Lord  Harringlmrst  contemplated  the  young 
lover's  enthusiasm  with  an  indulgent  smile, 
murmuring  something  about  "having  been 
young  himself."  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Myrton  took  possession  of  a  corner  of  his 
lordship's  travelling  carriage  into  Berkshire  ; 
and  Lord  Alan  established  himself  more 
signorially  than  ever  on  the  hearthstone  of 
St.  James's  Place. 

"  How  refreshing — is  it  not  ? "  said  he,  ex- 
tending himself  in  his  favourite  seat,  after 
escorting  Esther  and  her  sister  home  through 
the  Park  from  the  Chapel  Royal  on  Easter 
Sunday, — 

"To  stretch  one's  limbs  after  a  walk?" 
— said  Mrs.  Myrton,  carelessly. 

"  To  breathe  the  breath  of  Westminster, 
undisturbed  by  the  thousand  fretful  souls 
who  have  been  worrying  one's  life  out 
with  their  politics  for  the  last  six  weeks ! " 
replied  her  visitor.  "  If  Magna  Charta 
cost  half  as  much  bad  language  to  the 
Barons,  as  we  have  been  lately  hearing  from 
knights  of  the  shire,  more  ought  to  be  done 
by  posterity  in  their  honour.  Let  us  vote 
for  a  few  statues  in  chain-mail,  among  the 
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gas-lights  at  Charing  Cross  ;  where  we  shall, 
doubtless,  live  to  see  our  friend  Myrton,  as 
green  as  bronze  can  make  him,  giraffing  on  a 
granite  pedestal,  upon  one  of  his  own 
machine  horses  !  " 

"  London  really  seems  pleasanter  now  so 
many  of  the  people  are  gone  away,"  said 
Miss  Hilliard,  having  heard  only  the  com- 
mencement of  his  observations.  "  No  one 
comes  to  interrupt  us !  To-morrow,  Car., 
(now  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  keep- 
ing the  study  quiet  below,)  we  may  enjoy  a 
good  practice." 

But  Car.,  absorbed  in  reverie,  said  not  a 
word.  She  was  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  fender,  bending  in  silence  over  a  little 
Dresden  basket  of  violets,  placed  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Those  horrid  flowers,  which  you  are  pre- 
tending to  enjoy,"  cried  Lord  Alan,  as  if 
jealous  of  her  attention,  "  were  positively 
withered  yesterday ;  for,  sure  am  I,  that  the 
cant  of  hypocritical  London  has  not  allowed 
you  to  furnish  yourself  with  fresh  ones  on 
Easter  Sunday  !  If  my  mother  were  not  in 
such  ill-humour  with  one,  she  would  send  up 

c2 
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a  few  from  Droitwich,  as  when  the  family  is 
in  town  ;  and  then,  I  could  have  the  happi- 
ness of  supplying  you." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  them  only  as  remind- 
ing me,''  replied  Caroline,  "  that,  on  this  day 
year,  you  came  to  visit  us  at  Stainhurst !  " 

"  This  day  year  ?""  exclaimed  Esther,  start- 
ing forward. 

"  Impossible  !  say  this  day  month,  or  this 
day  week  rather  than  this  day  year ! "  cried- 
Lord  Alan,  addressing  Miss  Hilliard,  more 
than  her  sister.  — "  It  seems,  indeed,  but 
yesterday !  The  sweetness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  the 
budding  trees,  the  springing  turf,  the  noisy 
rooks,  the  whole  scene  is  before  me  ! — No  !  I 
cannot  have  known  you  a  year — " 

"  It  must  be  so ;  the  violets  are  a  proof 
that  it  must  be  so  !"  said  Esther.  "  But  I 
never  should  have  thought  it !  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  date.  How  came  you,  dear 
Car.,  to  recollect  the  exact  date  V 

But  Car.  did  not  hear.  She  was  again 
leaninsr  over  the  violets  she  had  admitted  to 
be  withered  and  scentless.  A  moment  after- 
wards,   on  pretence    of  wishing    to  inquire 
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whether  the  children,  who  had  accompanied 
the  governess  to  St.  Jameses  Church,  were 
returned  to  dinner,  she  quitted  the  room ; 
perhaps  by  way  of  forwarding  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  wish  at  that  moment  paramount 
in  her  mind,  that  before  Myrton's  return  to 
town,  Lord  Alan  might  make  a  definitive 
declaration  of  his  attachment  to  Esther. 
She  was  evidently  uneasy  on  the  subject: 
for,  on  accosting  her  little  girl  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  morning's  service,  tears  were 
still  glimmering  in  her  eyes  ! 

On  returning,  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
to  the  drawing-room,  however,  as  became  a 
discreet  chaperon,  the  laughter  that  saluted 
her  ears  as  she  opened  the  door  proved  that 
her  manoeuvre,  if  manoeuvre  it  were,  had 
failed  in  its  object.  Nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  the  sentimental  than  the  tone 
of  Lord  Alan  and  his  companion.  It  almost 
appeared,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  entertaining 
her  with  mimicry  of  Aunt  Minchin !  Aunt 
Minchin,  whose  vulgar  exclamations  Caro- 
line always  hoped  he  had  not  heard,  and 
certainly  flattered  herself  he  had  now  for- 
gotten, still  appeared  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
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—  Was  it  Worth  while  to  treasure  so  fondly 
the  date  of  a  visit  from  such  a  man  ! 

Yet  two  days  afterwards,  she  was  insensi- 
bly flattered  by  his  reading  to  her  a  letter 
from  the  Duchess  of  Droitwich,  reviling 
his  indifference  to  home,  and  disrespect 
of  her  invitations;  —  as  well  as  his  own 
reply  pleading  guilty  to  his  preference,  at 
that  moment,  for  dear,  deserted,  happy  Lon- 
don ! — He  added,  indeed,  (in  answer  to  her 
grace's  grave  remark,  that  poor  Mary  found 
it  sadly  dull  at  the  Castle,)  "  My  cousin 
should  be  allowed  to  study  to  the  utmost 
the  attractions  of  her  future  home,  as  she 
will  in  future  find  it.  When  married  to  my 
brother,  neither  Helen  nor  I  will  be  at  her 
beck,  to  enable  her  to  get  through  the 
tediousness  of  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
science, therefore,  dearest  mother,  let  her 
see  Droitwich  Castle,  au  naturel ! " 

"  But  why,  since  Lady  Mary  De  Bruce  is 
to  marry  the  Duke,  is  the  match  so  long  de- 
ferred?" inquired  Esther  Hilliard,  with  the 
interest  usually  experienced  by  young  ladies 
in  wedding  questions. 

"  Because  our  family  is  slower  than  others 
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in  making  up  its  mind,"  said  he,  with  a 
significant  smile.  "  Mary  cannot  marry- 
without  the  consent  of  her  guardians  and 
grandfather,  till  she  attains  her  majority  ;  or 
rather,  she  cannot  till  then  make  settlements  - 
legally  conveying  her  estates  to  her  husband 
and  children.  In  Almeric's  case,  however, 
that  need  be  no  objection ;  for,  I  believe,  my 
uncle  has  it  earnestly  at  heart  that  she 
should  become  Duchess  of  Droitwich,  like 
his  favourite  sister  before  her." 

"  May  they  not  have  allowed  Lady  Mary 
to  perceive  too  distinctly  how  earnestly  they 
have  it  at  heart?"  observed  Mrs.  Myrton. 

"  Is  that  inference  deduced  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  perversity  of  the  sex  in 
general,  or  from  an  insight,  in  particular, 
into  the  secrets  of  my  fair  cousin  V — demand- 
ed Lord  Alan. 

'*  A  little  from  both,"  replied  Caroline. 
"But  it  is  an  insight  snatched  rather  than 
accorded.  Even  when  in  greater  favour 
with  Lady  Mary  De  Bruce  than  I  am  at 
present,  she  never  confided  to  me  the 
secret  of  her  partialities ;  or  I  should  not 
so  frankly  advert  to  the  subject.     My  own 
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observations,  however,  lead  me  to  believe, 
that  she  has  nothing  beyond  a  cousinly  affec- 
tion for  the  duke." 

"  As  for  myself,  and  Charles  De  Bruce  ?" 
replied  Lord  Alan,  half  interrogatively. 

"As  for  yourself  and  Colonel  De  Bruce  ! — " 

"  Well !  I  wish  poor  Almeric  well  through 
his  disappointment,"  retorted  Lord  Alan, 
laughing ;  "  for  of  all  unhappy  passions,  I 
should  think  an  unfortunate  attachment 
to  an  estate  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  must 
be  the  hardest  to  overcome.  Anatomists 
have  found  out  that  the  heart  is  the  least 
susceptible  of  our  vital  organs.  Their  science 
would  have  shown  far  more  in  the  discovery 
that  the  highest  human  sensibility  lies  in 
the  pocket." 

"  You  disgust  me  when  you  talk  in  this 
strain  !"  said  Caroline,  gravely.  "  The  moral 
atheism  of  the  man  of  the  world,  is  to  me 
as  odious  as  any  other  species  of  infidelity. 
Leave  us  at  least  the  illusions  of  the  heart. 
All  that  is  venerable — all  that  is  graceful  is 
departing  ! — Let  us  not  also  have  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  all  that  is  amiable." 

"  It  would  probably  require  a  more  potent 
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and    wicked    eloquence   than  I    am    master 
of,  to    extirpate  the  deep-seated  virtues  of 
Stainhurst !"  observed  Lord  Alan,  in  an  al- 
tered tone.     "  But  it  is  not  the  first   time 
you    have    made  me    both   blush  and  weep 
behind  my  mask,  dear  Mrs.  Myrton,  for  the 
vileness   of    my   assumed    levities."      And 
with   an   appearance    of  deep    emotion,   he 
rose   and   quitted    the    room,    without    the 
ceremony  of  further  leave-taking;  and  when, 
the  following  day  having  passed  without  his 
usual  visit,  Mrs.  Myrton,  (compassionating, 
perhaps,  the  listless  sadness  of  poor  Esther,) 
despatched  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a 
note  to  Droitwich  House,  hoping  to  see  him 
on   the  morrow,   that  he  might  accompany 
them  to  the  British  Gallery,  the  note  was 
returned  : — "  Lord  Alan   Bonville   had  left 
town  ! " — 

In  their  morning  drive,  next  day,  Caro- 
line stopped  her  carriage  opposite  the  por- 
ter's lodge  of  Droitwich  House,  meaning  to 
inquire  where,  and  for  how  long  he  was 
gone.  But  alas  !  when  the  venerable  family 
servant  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  while 
waiting  her  pleasure,   she  only  found  cou- 
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rage  to  ask,  "  how  soon  her  grace  was  ex- 
pected in  town  ? " 

"  Not  these  ten  days,"  was  the  reply ; — 
and  nothing  more  was  to  be  said. 

A  glimpse  of  Esther's  countenance  as 
they  were  driving  off,  however,  inspired 
her  with  resolution  to  send  back  the  foot- 
man, to  ask  whether  Lord  Alan  had  joined 
the  family  at  Droitwich  Castle ;  an  effort 
she  might  have  spared  herself,  —  for  the 
man  had  no  information  to  impart,  except 
that  "his  lordship  had  left  town  early  on 
Monday  morning." 

.  "  What  right  had  I  to  insult  him  !"— fal- 
tered Caroline,  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day  or  two,  during  which 
the  society  of  their  lively  friend  was  grievous- 
ly missed ;  without  appreciating  how  little 
real  offence  had  been  contained  in  her  ob- 
servations. And  she  began  to  consider  and 
re-consider  every  word  uttered  on  the  occa- 
sion,  the  position  of  the  speakers,  the  looks 
and  gestures  by  which  their  remarks  had 
been  accompanied, — as  if  the  vacancy  of 
the  green  morocco  chair,  which  now  stood 
unoccupied  by  the  fireside,  were  a  matter  of 
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serious  moment. — Her  face  began  gradually 
to  assume  a  vexed  and  careworn  expression, 
from  reverting  to  the  injury  an  unguarded 
word  of  hers  might  have  inflicted  on  the 
prospects  of  her  sister;  and  when  Myrton 
arrived  in  town,  at  the  close  of  the  holidays, 
he  was  not  more  absorbed  in  the  coming 
contest,  than  his  wife  in  the  contemplation 
of  what  had  occurred. 

She  felt  sure  her  husband  would  inquire 
the  cause  of  Esther's  depression,  and  her 
own  embarrassment.  But  even  if  the  one 
had  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  plague,  and 
the  other  made  her  appearance  minus  an 
eye,  he  was  not  likely  to  notice  the  change. — 
His  whole  soul  was  wrapt  up  in  the  danger, 
now  supposed  imminent,  of  the  Bill. 

The  old  Marquis  being  now  oftener  than 
ever  closeted  with  his  protege,  Caroline 
took  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits,  to  intrude, 
as  if  accidentally,  into  her  husband's  study, 
certain  of  being  recalled  by  the  punctilious 
politeness  of  the  old  courtier ;  in  return  for 
whose  compliments  what  so  natural  as  to 
inquire  after  dear  Lady  Mary  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  at  Droitwich. 
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**^  My  sister  seldom  comes  to  town  till  the 
month  of  May,"  was  his  unsuspecting  reply 
to  her  further  questions,  "  and  this  year,  is 
less  likely  than  ever  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  quit 
the  Castle,  for  she  has  her  three  sons  with 
her,  besides  Helen  and  my  grand-daugh- 
ter ! " 

"  They  must  be  satisfied  now  with  hav- 
ing secured  enlivenment  for  the  heiress," 
was  the  peevish  reflection  of  Mrs.  Myrton ; 
and  all  that  day,  her  eyes  kept  reverting 
to  the  calm  and  even  brow  of  her  sister,  and 
the  rich  and  lustrous  braids  of  jet  black  hair 
by  which  it  was  inframed,  compared  them 
in  her  mind's  eye  with  the  laughing  eyes 
and  fl^owing  ringlets  of  the  spring-like  Lady 
Mary  De  Bruce. 

"  Her  coquetry  is  so  unsparing,"  thought 
Caroline,  "  that  the  notoriety  of  Lord  Alan's 
attentions  to  poor  Esther  would  suflSce  to 
stimulate  her  into  flirting  with  the  only  one 
of  her  cousins  who  has  resisted  her  attrac- 
tions !  How,  now,  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself 
for  having  vexed  and  estranged  him,  while 
things  remained  undecided  between  them  ? 
It  was  almost  a  duty  to   make  liim  a  first 
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object,  and  no  very  irksome  one  surely. 
Yet  I  positively  drove  him  from  the  house, 
by  my  ill-timed  attacks  ! — Alas !  Lord  Alan 
would  have  reason  indeed  to  triumph  over 
us,  if  he  knew  how  bitterly  he  was  re- 
gretted !  " 

Another  week,  and  a  new  source  arose  of 
vexation  and  of  embarrassment.  The  defeat 
of  the  bill  brought  the  expected  result.  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  and  the  season  again 
interrupted.  But  that  the  coronation  was 
fixed  for  an  early  period  of  the  autumn,  Lon- 
don would  have  been  permanently  deserted. 
As  it  was,  the  majority  quitted  town,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  in  July  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  parliament,  the  business 
of  which  was  scarcely  likely  to  conclude 
before  October. 

For  the  Myrtons  to  loiter  among  the 
fashionable  remnants  adhering  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  season,  when  the  duties  of  the 
session  were  suspended,  would  have  been 
wholly  without  excuse.  While  the  head 
of  the  family  proceeded  to  Brucetown  for 
his  re-election,  therefore,  Caroline  and  her 
sister  and  children  pursued  their  reluctant 
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way  to  Stainhurst,  where  he  was  to  rejoin 
them  in  a  week. 

It  was  anything  but  a  relief  to  the  sad- 
ness of  their  departure  to  know,  that  those  of 
whom  the  capital  is  the  appropriate  sphere, 
— those  whose  tie  to  London  was  through 
the  most  high  Court  of  St.  James's  rather 
than  the  most  high  Court  of  Parliament, — 
were  just  beginning  to  assemble !  The 
Duchesses  who  came  to  enjoy  the  Opera,  the 
Marchionesses  who  came  to  preside  over 
Almack's,  were  filling  Piccadilly  with  the 
dust  of  their  travelling  carriages,  at  the 
moment  that  of  Mrs.  Myrton,  the  manufac- 
turers's  wife,  rumbled  sullenly  onwards  to 
the  north. 

The  fine  heaths,  breezy  wolds,  and  wooded 
parks  of  the  noble  shire,  had  seldom  less 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  appreciating 
eyes  of  the  traveller,  than  in  the  instance 
of  these  fairest  of  its  daughters,  recalled 
to  their  rural  seclusion,  from  the  gaudy 
pageantry  of  the  world  ! — 
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CHAPTER  II. 


You  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  haste  to  meet  with  danger,  or 
It  will  take  o'er  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Shakspeare. 


"  I  SHALL  learn  to  look  forward  with  hor- 
ror to  my  return  to  Stainhurst,  after  every 
absence  !"  exclaimed  Caroline  to  her  sister 
Louisa,  some  ten  days  after  her  arrival: 
having  betaken  herself  to  the  Parsonage 
for  comfort,  one  morning  in  May,  when 
human  hearts  were  the  only  things  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  not  overflowing  with  glad- 
ness.— "  Last  year,  there  was  the  children's 
illness;  and  now,  the  election,  and  all  its 
terrible  consequences !" — 

*'  Terrible,  indeed !"  sighed  Louisa,  with 
a  shudder.  "  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that 
politics  may  become  as  great  an  evil  as 
civil  war  !     Even  in  this  quiet  neighbour- 
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hood,  half  the  families  do  not  speak  to 
the  other  half;  and  not  Sir  Frederick  Bra- 
bazon  alone,  but  all  his  intimates,  have 
ceased  to  bow  to  Lichfield,  merely  from  being 
brother-in-law  to  your  husband  !  For  he 
has  taken  no  open  part  in  politics ;  con- 
sidering it  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
established  Church  for  a  clergyman  to  be- 
come a  party  man." 

"  But  what  are  bows  or  civilities,  or  any 
nonsense  of  the  kind,"  cried  Caroline,  with 
deep  feeling,  "  compared  with  the  dreadful 
event  of  yesterday  ! — Three  human  lives  gone 
for  ever  (for  I  have  just  sent  to  Vardon's 
cottage,  and  it  is  not  expected  he  will  survive 
many  hours)  !  I  never  closed  my  eyes  last 
night,  for  thinking  of  what  had  occurred." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder,"  was  the 
thoughtless  rejoinder  of  Louisa  ;  "  knowing, 
as  you  must^  how  much  Myrton  had  to  do 
with  it. — But  for  liim^  the  liberals  would 
never  have  attempted  to  make  head  in  this 
county." 

"  You  seem  as  little  aware  of  the  com- 
pliment you  are  paying  him,"  cried  Caro- 
line, "as,  I   trust  you  are  of  the  pain  you 
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are  giving  me.  But,  do  you  really  sup- 
pose, or,  rather,  does  Lichfield  suppose 
(for  you,  I  am  sure,  have  not  been  at  the 
trouble  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject !)  that  Myrton  had  any  hand  in  start- 
ing the  radical  candidate  for  R ?     On 

the  contrary,  so  certain  was  he  of  de- 
feat, as  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  a 
mere  exhibition  of  weakness  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  enemy. — No,  no  !  Believe 
me,  Mr.  Eleazar  Harman  has  all  the  glory 
of  such  fool-hardiness,  and  its  sad  results ! '" 

"  But  Myrton  supported  his  cause  on  the 
hustings  ?" 

'*  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  being  pre- 
sent. But  Myrton  was  not  prepared  till 
within  an  hour  of  the  nomination,  for  his 
mad  exploit." 

"  At  all  events,  it  was  taking  a  strong 
part  in  his  favour,  to  let  your  carriage  pa- 
rade the  town,  wearing  the  colours  of  the 
Harman  party." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  it !"  exclaimed  Caroline, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  When  I  think  of  the 
danger  to  which  I  exposed  the  dear  chil- 
dren, by  conceding  to  his  wishes — my  blood 
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runs  cold !  But  this  is  the  first  time  any- 
thing resembling  an  election  riot  ever  oc- 
curred at  R ." 

"  Because  it  is  the  first  that  ever  was  con- 
tested. You  must  of  course  have  expected 
some  degree  of  tumult  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  expected !  Mrs. 
Minchin,  who  is  still  at  the  Hall,  said  so 
much  yesterday  at  breakfast  about  people 
who  had  not  energy  to  rally  round  their 
standard, — people  who  blew  hot  and  cold  in 
politics, — people  who  were  getting  sick  of 
the  popular  cause  as  vulgar,  and  not  to  be 
mentioned  to  ears  polite,  that  Myrton  was 
at  last  piqued  into  expressing  a  desire  that 

I  and  the  children  would  appear  at  R 

in  the  course  of  the  day. — I  promised, — chiefly 
to  relieve  him  from  the  impertinence  of  that 
odious  aunt  ! — But  had  I  supposed  acts  of 
violence  would  take  place, — that  th^  military 
would  be  called  out, — that  human  lives  would 
be  sacrificed, — neither  that  woman's  taunts 
nor  the  authority  of  my  husband  should  have 
prevailed  !" — 

*'  All 's  well  that  ends  well !"  ejaculated 
Louisa,  resuming  her  darning  with  her  usual 
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philosophical  resignation.  "  You  have  all 
escaped  unhurt,  and  let  us  be  thankful." 

"  But  do  not, — for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
say  that  all  has  ended  well !  " — exclaimed 
Caroline,  "  while  we  are  almost  within  reach 
of  the  dying  groans  of  poor  Vardon, —  the 
second  of  our  men  who  has  lost  his  life  this 
year  in  a  brawl  arising  out  of  politics  ! — We 
shall  soon  find  it  necessary,"  added  she  bit- 
terly, "  to  institute,  like  Louis  Philippe,  a 
service fanebre  for  our  victims." 

"  Don't  fret  about  it,  my  dear  Car. ! "  said 
Louisa,  sorry  to  see  her  so  deeply  moved. 
"  It  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  Myrton  is 
foolish  enough  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
rebellion.  Every  sweet  must  have  its  sour. 
You  were  of  course  proud  yesterday,  when 
you  heard  that  enormous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple in  the  market-place  of  R ,   shouting 

your  husband's  name  more  triumphantly 
than  that  of  either  of  the  members  ! — Com- 
pound, therefore,  for  the  grief  you  afterwards 
experienced  on  hearing  the  musketry,  and 
seeing  the  troops  charge  upon  the  people !" 

Caroline  Myrton  started  up,  and  with  un- 
controllable impatience  paced  the  little  par- 
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lour,  of  whose  narrow  limits  she  was  at  that 
moment  unconscious.  "  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  horror  of  that  minute!"  cried  she.  "The 
horses  became  ungovernable,  and  I  thought 
the  children  lost.  Emily  received  an  im- 
pression she  will  never  forget.  One  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  was  carried,  bleeding 
and  breathless,  on  a  shutter,  past  the  car- 
riage to  the  infirmary. — Poor  little  creature  ! 
I  was  by  her  bedside  all  night,  trying  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her." 

"  Myrton,  I  suppose,  remained  at  R , 

for  the  dinner  at  the  Town-hall  ?" 

"  He  was,  probably,  with  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  spent  the  night,  I  fancy,  at 
the  Grabsons.  I  knew%  in  the  morning, 
that  he  was  not  to  return  to  Stainhurst.'^ 

"  And  as  matters  turned  out,  he  must 
have  been  wanted  to  give  evidence  upon 
the  inquest.  One  of  the  two  already  dead 
was  a  S  taint  on  workman." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it !" — cried  Caroline  ; 
"  his  children  are  up  at  the  Hall  at  this 
moment.     I  sent  for  them  this  morning, — 

their  mother  having  gone  to  R to  identify 

the  body. — Louisa  ! — I  am  very  miserable  !  " 
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"  You  must  be,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Lichfield,  with  more  sympathy  to  bestow, 
than  support.  "  But  compose  yourself ; 
Myrton  has  doubtless  acted  for  the  best, 
only  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  Mr.  Grabson." 

Led  away  by  Grabson  ! — Such  then  was 
the  worth  of  his  renown.  After  electrifying 
the  senate  by  his  eloquence,  and  while  fan- 
cying that  the  throne  itself  stood  in  awe 
of  him,  the  Popular  Member  was  actually 
supposed,  by  that  large  class  of  his  country 
people  of  whom  Mrs.  Lichfield  affords  the 
inoffensive  type,  to  be  the  puppet  of  a 
caballing  radical  like  Grabson  ! — And  to 
achieve  such  interpretation,  three  wretched 
fathers  of  families,  the  discontent  of  whose 
poverty  had  been  inflamed  by  his  eloquence, 
lay  dead,  amidst  their  destitute  families, 
at  his  gate ! 

"  But  the  worst  is  over,''  resumed  Louisa, 
unable  to  enter  into  the  distraction  of  her 
sister's  mind.  "  The  poll  being  closed,  Myr- 
ton and  Grabson  will  have  no  further  oppor- 
tunity of  mischief;  and,  before  another  elec- 
tion  takes   place,    the    passing    of  the    Re- 
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form  Bill  will  have   satisfied   the  populace 
of  R ." 

"  You  forget  the  chairing  to-day,  and  the 
public  dinner  to-morrow,  both  of  which 
may  be  made  the  occasion  of  an  outbreak ;" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Myrton.  "Two  of  the  sol- 
diers being  desperately  hurt,  the  military, 
if  again  called  out,  would  show  no  mercy. 
As  to  your  confident  anticipations  of  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed fully  anticipate  its  defeat  in  the 
Lords'." 

"  Is  not  Mr.  Myrton  well-informed  ?"  said 
Louisa.     "  And  he  is  sanguine." 

"  Myrton  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  the  people  than  of  the  aristocracy. 
His  proud  self-love  keeps  him  aloof  from 
the  society  in  which  I  am  thankful  to  move. 
Myrton  prefers  living  among  those  he  can 
teach,  to  living  with  those  from  whom  he 
has  to  learn." 

"But  could  those  lords  and  ladies  teach 
him  anything  worth  knowing  V  inquired  the 
simple-hearted  Louisa.  "  From  all  one 
hears  of  Childerton  and  Holmedale,  they 
must  be  a  frivolous,  heartless  set." 
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"Cliilderton  and  Holmedale  are  not  the 
universe.  There  is  far  more  to  be  learned 
from  the  world,  by  those  who  have  to  live 
in  it,  than  the  mere  instruction  attainable 
from  books.  Myrton  is  acquainted  only 
with  England ;  and  of  England,  with  little 
more  than  this  district.  He  understands  no 
modern  language  but  his  own.  He  is  not 
deeply  read ;  for  the  labours  of  his  early 
life  engrossed  his  time,  and,  as  our  fortune 
happily  attests,  his  thoughts  were  then  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  his  business." 

"  And  yet,"  remonstrated  Louisa,  rebel- 
ling against  insinuations  which  applied  also, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  husband  of  her 
idolatry,  "  surely  a  sensible  Englishman,  of 
high  principles  and  good  abilities,  has  no 
need  of  scholarship,  to  understand  the  wants 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  living?"" — 

"  He  has  need  to  learn,  by  the  example  of 
other  nations,  what  remedies  can  be  supplied 
with  safety." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  Car.,"  observed 
Louisa,  *'for  you  have  read  a  great  deal 
more,  and  were  always  cleverer  than  myself ; 
but  I  cannot  fancy  any  other  nation  so  like 
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the  English  in  tastes,  habits,  desires,  climate, 
and  faith,  as  to  form  an  exact  parallel.  I 
cannot  even  imagine  the  English  of  former 
periods  of  history  to  afford  reasonable 
grounds  of  warning  or  example  for  the 
English  of  our  enlightened  day.  Every 
hundred  years  seems  to  produce  as  new  an 
order  of  men,  as  every  thousand  miles." 

"  Human  nature  is  human  nature  in  all 
times,  and"* countries  !"  replied  Mrs.  Myrton. 

"  Nevertheless,"  argued  Louisa,  who  had 
seldom  found  her  sister  so  subdued,  or  so 
good  a  listener,  "  a  man  who  has  his  bible 
by  heart,  and  at  heart,  who  has  studied  the 
newspapers,  day  by  day,  for  the  last  ^\e 
and  twenty  years,  and  who  carefully  fulfils 
the  duties  of  a  magistrate  in  a  populous 
district,  cannot  be  very  ill-qualified  to  esti- 
mate the  state  of  government  in  the  country, 
and  the  distress  of  the  population.  Mr. 
Myrton,  by  enjoying,  in  addition,  the  faculty 
of  expressing  himself  fluently,  has  obtained 
a  great  name  as  an  orator ;  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  too 
much,  he  understands  what  he  does  know, 
so  thoroughly.     The  only  fear,  as  Lichfield 
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often  says,  is,  that  by  living  among  vain 
superficial  people,  he  may  come  to  value 
his  own  consequence  in  the  country,  more 
than  he  values  the  country  itself;  and  so 
be  led  away  to  attempt  great  things,  for 
fame  sake,  the  promise  of  which  will  irritate 
and  disturb  the  people,  and  the  failure  of 
which  will  lose  for  him  the  credit  he  has 
gained." 

"  You  and  Lichfield,  in  short,  see  a  Na- 
poleon in  my  husband,  and  foresee  a  Mos- 
cow for  him  in  the  Reform  Bill !"  exclaimed 
Caroline,  piqued  at  heart  the  moment  she 
found  others  attributing  the  blame  to  Myr- 
ton,  which  she  was  herself  too  apt  to  im- 
pute to  him.  But  as  she  was  about  to  re- 
sume her  usual  ardent  defence  of  his  mo- 
tives and  conduct,  the  recollection  of  Var- 
don's  desolate  cottage  subdued  her  spirits, 
and  her  arguments  ended  in  a  deep-drawn 
sigh. 

"  I  often  wish,"  murmured  she,  addressing 
herself,  rather  than  Louisa,  "  that  Lord 
Harringhurst  had  never  chanced  to  preside 
at  the  opening  of  the  Blind  Asylum  !  Till 
then,    we   were    all    happy.      I,   with    my 

VOL.   II.  D 
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books  and  children, — Myrton,  with  his  busi- 
ness!" 

"  And  are  you  not  happy  nowf' — inquired 
Mrs.  Lichfield,  laying  her  work  upon  her 
knee,  and  examining  her  sister  with  an  air 
of  unqualified  amazement. 

Mrs.  Myrton  made  no  reply ;  for  Louisa, 
good  as  she  was,  was  not  a  person  to  whom 
she  could  "  unclasp  the  book  e'en  of  her 
secret  thoughts."  Grammar  and  dictionary 
had  still  been  wanting. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  long  feared," 
observed  her  sister,  as  if  sufficiently  answer- 
ed by  her  silence,  "  that  your  London  friends 
had  put  you  sadly  out  of  conceit  of  Stain- 
hurst." 

"  Not  of  Stainhurst,"  replied  Caroline ; 
"  for  I  never  saw  the  place  I  liked  so  much, 
or  could  love  so  dearly. — My  happiest  mo- 
ments have  been  spent  here — my  children 
born  here." 

"  1  well  understand  those  feelings,"  replied 
Louisa ;  "  for  though  Lichfield  looks  forward 
to  preferment,  as  the  thing  needful  for  us, 
I  often  think  no  other  living  or  residence 
would  make  me  half  so  happy  as  this,  where 
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every  nail  in  the  house,  or  bush  in  the  gar- 
den, seems  part  of  me  and  mine  !" 

"  Had  I  the  power  of  making  Stainhurst 
what  I  wish,"  resumed  Caroline,  "  I  could 
be  happier  there  than  ever.  To  have  my 
family  and  friends  around  me, — constantly 
around  me, — instead  of  that  dreadful  horde 
from  R " 

"  You  have  found  out,  then,  at  last,  dear 
Car.,  the  truth  of  what  Lichfield  always 
asserted, — that  the  old  lady  had  better  have 
received  a  jointure  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  left  you  the  control  of 
your  own  establishment  ?" 

"  As  regards  the  privilege  of  dismissing 
the  servants,  ordering  the  dinner,  altering 
the  gardens,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
trivialities,  for  which  I  care  no  more  than 
what  is  doing  in  the  household  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,"  said  Caroline,  "  he  was 
quite  mistaken.  My  vexations  arise  from 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  such  people  as 
the  Minchins,  Grabsons,  Harmans,  Lees, — 
who  detest  me  as  a  natural  enemy,  and  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  something  ridiculous 
in  my  proceedings." 
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"  Because  aware  that  you  see  nothing  but 
what  is  ridiculous  in  theirs,  and  that  the 
life  you  lead  in  London  hourly  increases 
the  want  of  unity  between  you,"  said  her 
sister. 

Again  did  Caroline  INIyrton  heave  a  heavy 
sigh. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  resumed  Mrs.  Lichfield, 
unobservant  of  her  depression ;  "  for  even 
Esther, — Esther,  who,  when  she  first  arrived 
here  from  Elm  Hill,  was  so  delighted  with 

R ,  and  so  pleased  to  accept  invitations 

from  Mrs.  Eleazar  and  Mrs  Lees,  where 
there  are  young  people  of  her  own  age, — now 
appears  as  much  disgusted  with  them  as 
you  are.  When  she  returned  from  Scar- 
borough with  you,  all  found  her  so  altered, 
so  grave  and  out  of  spirits ! — Indeed,  she 
never  once  called  on  the  Harmana  before 
you  went  to  town;  though  your  carriage 
was  constantly  seen  in  R ,  at  the  li- 
brary, and  elsewhere." 

Mrs.  Myrton,  aware  that  poor  Esther  had 
only  obeyed  her  injunctions,  felt  a  little  con- 
science-struck. 

"  Esther  will  not  offend  them  again,"  said 
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she  gravely.  "  My  mother  is  not  likely  to 
part  with  her  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  I  thought  she  was  to  accompany  you 
to  town  in  July,  to  be  present  at  the  coro- 
nation?" said  Louisa.  "When  she  came 
to  wish  me  good-b'ye,  and  cried  so,  before 
she  returned  to  Elm  Hill,  I  am  sure  that 
was  the  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
She  was  grieved,  of  course,  to  leave  you 
and  the  children,  for  she  loves  you  dearly, 
Car. ;  as  well  she  may,  who  have  done  so 
much  for  her.  But  she  could  not  prevent 
my  seeing  that  her  consoling  hope  was  Lon- 
don." 

"  Poor  Esther  !" — burst  ^involuntarily  from 
the  lips  of  Caroline  :  "  Esther !  for  whom 
I  am  supposed  to  have  done  so  much  /" — 

"  Consider  all  you  have  taught  her,"  re- 
monstrated Mrs.  Lichfield  ;  "  but  ioryou,  she 
would  have  remained  just  such  a  raw,  igno- 
rant country  girl  as  my  poor  little  Car.  is 
likely  to  be." 

"  Keep  her  so  !"  cried  Mrs.  Myrton  almost 
wildly  :  "  if  you  love  her,  keep  her  so  ! — Give 
her  only  the  attainments  good  for  her  con- 
dition in  life.     Do  not  disgust  her  with  all 
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and  everything  around  her  by  false  refine- 
ment !  Make  her  everything  that  Esther 
was,  when  first  she  came  to  Stainhurst !" 

"  Has  Hetty  displeased  you,  then,"  in- 
quired the  parson's  wife,  in  some  surprise, 
"  that  you  speak  of  her  as  changed  ?" 

"  Displeased  me  ? "  exclaimed  Caroline, 
with  generous  frankness ;  "  no,  never  for  a 
moment,  —  never  in  the  smallest  trifle  ! 
Esther  is  everything  that  is  gentle,  amiable, 
good,  and  true.  She  is  only  too  good !  I 
never  think  of  her  excellent  qualities,  with- 
out trembling  for  all  I  have  done,  and  for  all 
Lichfield  prophesied  to  me  I  was  about  to 
do !  "— 

Fortunately  for  the  secrets  of  both  sisters, 
Lichfield  at  that  moment  entered  the  room ; 
his  countenance  saddened  even  to  solemnity 
by  the  influence  of  the  dying  agony  of  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  lighten  the  darkness. 
A  man  struck  down  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  law, 
without  a  hope  beyond  the  grave,  without 
the  power  of  securing  from  bitterest  want 
the  helpless  children  he  was  about  to  be- 
queath to  the  barren  mercies  of  the  world. 
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would  have  expired  without  solace  under 
the  painful  operation  by  which  the  experi- 
mentalists of  the  R infirmary  attempted 

to  preserve  his  life,  but  for  the  humane 
attendance  of  his  pastor.  The  kindly  voice 
which  promised  succour  for  his  family,  had 
still  more  kindly  abstained  from  reminding 
the  dying  man — "  I  warned  you,  I  admo- 
nished you.  As  your  spiritual  teacher,  1 
told  you  that  *  mischief  would  hunt  the 
violent  man ;'  as  your  friend  and  neighbour, 
I  prayed  you  to  refrain  from  inflammatory 
doctrines,  and  seditious  meetings  !" — But  this 
self-restraint  arose  not  solely  from  deference 
to  the  sufferings  of  that  dying  bed.  The 
consciousness  that  to  the  example  of  Myr- 
ton,  and  the  encouragement  of  Mac  Mur- 
doch, the  turbulence  of  the  district  was 
chiefly  owing,  had  sealed  his  lips. 

After  witnessing  the  last  moments  of  one 
in  whom  repentance  was  tortured  into  re- 
morse, Lichfield  returned  home  with  wound- 
ed feelings,  that  required  all  the  balm  of 
which  a  home  like  his  is  ever  prolific.  It 
was  almost  a  disappointment  to  him,  there- 
fore, to  find  his  sister-in-law  arrayed  in  her 
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usual  elegance  of  attire  and  deportment,  in 
}3ossession  of  the  room. — Unable  to  surmise 
that  Caroline's  spirit  was  bruised  as  his  own, 
he  saw  in  her  at  that  moment  only  the  wife 
of  the  Popular  Member. 

He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  humble, 
long-suffering,  gentle  Louisa,  —  the  mother 
of  his  docile  children,  the  partner  of  his 
frugal  fireside  ; —  Louisa,  who  had  nothing 
to  bestow  upon  him  but  her  smiles  and 
tears,  and  never  withheld  them  from  his 
call!  — 

"  The  worst  is  over,  then  ?  —  the  poor 
man  is  dead  ?"  said  Mrs.  Myrton,  hastily 
accosting  him,  the  colour  receding  from  her 
cheeks  under  the  influence  of  his  solemnity 
of  aspect. 

"  The  poor  man  is  dead,  but  the  worst 
is  not  over!"  replied  Lichfield  in  a  low 
voice.  "  An  inquiry  must  take  place  into 
his  death,  which  the  evil  spirit  of  party  will, 
I  fear,  turn  to  its  own  purposes.  Your  hus- 
band, Grabson,  and  others,  are  busy  col- 
lecting evidence  against  the  military.  The 
blood  that  has  been  shed  does  not  suffice. 
Caroline,  Caroline !     I  am  beginning  to  re- 
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gard  Popularity  as  one  of  those  fabled  mon- 
sters of  romance,  which  could  only  be  nour- 
ished upon  human  flesh  ! " 

Mrs.  Myrton  made  no  reply.  Her  heart 
was  too  sore  even  for  tears. 

"  Surely,  you  could  persuade  him,"  said 
her  brother-in-law,  perceiving  that  she  was 
about  to  take  her  departure,  "  to  pacify  the 
minds  of  his  people,  and  deprecate  further 
mischief  ? — A  word  from  him  would  suffice ! 
But  I  fear  the  words  he  is  likely  to  utter,  will 
have  a  very  different  tendency." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  /"  faltered  Caroline, 
about  to  quit  the  room.  "  My  persuasions 
have  lost  all  power  over  his  mind.  Even 
his  word  is  no  longer  all-sufficient  with  the 
workmen.  Myrton  has  preached  indepen- 
dence till  the  abuse  of  his  doctrine  recoils 
upon  himself.  Mac  Murdoch  assures  me 
it  was  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  prevent 
our  men  from  making  a  holiday  of  the  elec- 
tion. I  offered,  out  of  my  own  pocket, 
double  wages  to  such  as  chose  to  adhere  to 
their  work.  Not  a  fifth  part  of  them  ac- 
cepted the  terms !" 

"  You  will,  however,  surely  try  your  in- 
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flueiice  over  Myrton?"  interposed  Louisa, 
perceiving  that  her  husband  was  too  much 
harassed  and  exhausted  to  persist. 

"  Where  am  I  to  find  him  ? — With  such 

urgent  duties  at  R ,  he  will  not  return 

to  Stainhurst  till  a  late  hour.  As  to  ven- 
turing again  into  that  hateful  town,  the 
stones  of  which  will,  for  the  future,  always 
appear  to  me  stained  with  blood  as  I  yes- 
terday beheld  them, — I  cannot!'" 

"  Write,  then !  *"  said  Lichfield,  not  to  be 
defeated  in  his  good  intent,  —  "  Write,  as 
you  are  so  well  able  to  write  or  speak  ! — 
write,  and  save  this  man  from  further  re- 
sponsibility of  human  life  !  " 

For  a  moment,  Mrs.  Myrton  paused  at 
the  door,  as  if  contemplating  the  proposal. 
Then,  suddenly  returning  towards  Lichfield, 
she  wrung  his  hand  with  fervour. 

"  Do  not  ask  what  is  impossible  !''  said 
she,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  There  is  that 
between  Myrton  and  myself,  which  wants 
only  the  pretext  of  offence,  to  break  into 
irreconcileable  dissension.  For  my  chil- 
dren's sake,  urge  me  not  into  so  great  a 
danger ! " 
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Her  brother-in-law  gravely  shook  his  head, 
while  returning  the  pressure  of  her  hand. 
"  I  feared  as  much  !" — said  he.  "  A  single 
wheel  of  the  complex  machinery  of  a  hu- 
man destiny  wantonly  damaged,  and  all  goes 
wrong !" 

"  Yet,  believe  me,"  pleaded  Caroline, 
"  even  with  this  peril  before  my  eyes,  I 
would  comply  with  your  wishes,  if  good 
could  possibly  ensue. — But  I  know  myself 
powerless; — and  should  incur  positive  evils 
for  the  mere  semblance  of  a  desire  to  ob- 
lige you." 

Lichfield  attempted  no  further  arguments. 
The  clear  head  of  Caroline  was  not  likely 
to  be  deceived,  nor  her  honest  heart  to  at- 
tempt deception.  Since  she  appeared  hope- 
less, Myrton  was  probably  more  deeply 
pledged  than  he  suspected.  The  despair- 
ing countenance  of  his  sister-in-law,  inspired 
him  only  with  further  dismay. 

A  few  minutes  after  she  had  taken  her 
departure,  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had 
suffered  her  to  go  alone.  Weary  and  di- 
spirited as  he  was,  Caroline  appeared  in 
still  greater  need  of  support  and  consola- 
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tion  !  But,  had  he  offered  his  services,  they 
would  have  been  rejected  by  Mrs.  Myrton ; 
who  was  not  only  anxious  to  be  alone  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  but  aware  that  the  best 
restorative  for  the  troubled  spirit  of  her 
brother-in-law,  was  to  be  alone  with  his 
summer  sunshine, — his  excellent  wife  ! — Yet 
scarcely  had  she  accomplished  half  the  dis- 
tance of  shrubbery  separating  the  Parson- 
age from  the  Hall,  before  the  protection 
of  such  a  companion  became  painfully  de- 
sirable. 

Of  the  beautifully  wooded  paddock  con- 
stituting the  domain  of  Stainhurst,  watered 
by  the  rippling  stream  of  the  Stain,  and 
bordered  on  its  southern  side  by  the  plan- 
tations of  evergreens,  through  which  was 
pierced  the  shrubbery-walk  leading  to  the 
village, — the  extremity  whereof  the  church 
and  Parsonage  formed  the  closing  object, — 
presented  at  all  times  the  peculiar  sanctity 
and  tranquillity  befitting  the  precincts  of 
the  grave  and  of  the  faith  by  which  it  is 
made  holy ; — whereas  the  portion  containing 
the  Hall  and  factory,  was  alive  with  the 
impulses  of  population.    Whenever  Caroline 
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quitted  home  for  the  Parsonage,  she  con- 
sequently felt  as  if  retreating  to  a  more 
sacred  spot,  from  the  murmur  and  vibra- 
tion of  busy  life ;  and  whenever  she  re- 
turned homeward,  as  if  leaving  a  quiet  haven 
for  the  waters  of  strife. 

But,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  sum- 
mer air  was  disturbed  by  other  sounds  than 
the  roar  of  furnaces  or  whirring  of  machi- 
nery. The  noise  of  the  factory  w^as  still. 
The  sluice-gates  of  the  old  mill  were  closed, 
and  scarcely  a  vapour  issued  from  the  lofty 
chimney  of  the  new  works.  But  in  place  of 
the  sounds  which  custom  rendered  almost  im- 
perceptible, the  uproar  and  clamour  of  con- 
tention reached  her  from  within  the  gates 
of  the  drying  ground.  The  men,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  make  holiday  as  usual 
at  the  Myrton  Arms,  were  evidently  as- 
sembled for  some  especial  purpose,  in  the 
spot  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  the  con- 
stables, or  the  reprimand  of  the  parson. 
It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  their  avoid- 
ance of  the  public-house  had  insured  so- 
briety. Their  brawling  was  evidently  the 
result  of  drunkenness; — the  intemperance 
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of  the  day  before,  scarcely  subsided,  —  or, 
perhaps,  renewed  at  R ,  by  the  indis- 
creet liberalities  of  the  radical  candidate 
and  his  supporters.  For,  like  other  popula- 
rity-hunters, Robert  Myrton  was,  of  course, 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  strength  and  cou- 
rage of  those  whose  "  most  sweet  voices " 
shouted  his  name  with  acclamations  in  the 
ears  of  Holmedale  and  its  unholy  alliance. 

Every  now  and  then,  snatches  of  a  wild 
and  lawless  chorus  rose  above  the  jangling 
voices  of  the  multitude  ;  and  Caroline, 
with  flushing  cheeks  and  a  beating  heart, 
pictured  to  herself  just  such  accents  to 
be  the  villanous  compound  of  noises  issuing 
from  a  gaol-yard. — How  different  from  the 
order  preserved  among  the  workmen  in 
former  days;  when  the  authority  of  Myr- 
ton among  them  was  rather  that  of  the 
chief  of  a  republic,  than  of  an  absentee 
ruling  by  his  viceroy  ! 

As  she  approached  the  turn  of  the  shrub- 
bery where  the  railway  leading  to  the  fac- 
tory intersected  the  road  to  the  house,  be- 
fore she  opened  the  wicket-gate,  Mrs.  Myr- 
ton, who  was  short-sighted,  attempted,   by 
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means  of  her  glass,  to  ascertain  what  was 
going  on  at  the  works.  All  she  could  dis- 
cover was,  that  the  gates  were  open,  as 
usual  on  a  work-day;  while  around  them, 
stood  groups  of  workmen  in  their  holiday- 
clothes,  evidently  on  the  look-out.  While 
she  w^asi  yet  wondering  of  what  or  whom 
they  could  be  in  expectation,  a  louder 
chorus  and  wilder  chorus  than  before,  sud- 
denly smote  upon  her  ear ;  accompanied  by 
the  tramp  of  many  feet,  as  from  the  irregu- 
lar advance  of  a  multitude,  pressing  along 
the  railway  towards  the  works. 

Instead  of  crossing  and  making  the  best 
of  her  way  towards  the  house,  Caroline's 
first  unguarded  movement  was  to  recede; 
and  before  she  had  accomplished  many  steps, 
a  procession  came  in  view,  that  filled  her 
heart  with  horror; — two  coffins, — the  rude 
ungarnished  coffins  of  the  poor, — borne  by 
the  staggering  steps  of  men  evidently  intoxi- 
cated, and  cheered  on  by  the  songs  and  out- 
cries of  an  accompanying  mob, — the  refuse 
of  the  suburbs  of  R . 

The  moment  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
factory,  a  cheer  was  set  up  both  by  the  work- 
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men  in  waiting,  and  those  arriving  from  the 
town.  A  few,  as  if  apprised  by  the  aspect 
and  temper  of  the  new-comers  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  rushed  forward  to  know  why 
the  dead  were  thus  disrespectfully  brought 
home ;  when  Caroline  gathered  from  their 
outcries  of  greeting  that,  having  proceeded 
to  R ,  to  claim  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
workmen,  with  the  intention  of  honouring 
them  as  those  of  martyrs,  they  had  been 
denied  access  to  the  infirmary  where  they 
were  deposited,  which  was  placed  till  the 
close  of  the  inquest,  under  military  guard. 

Ignorant  or  unwilling  to  admit  that,  in 
every  instance,  a  body  submitted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  jury,  must  remain  untouched 
till  the  delivery  of  the  verdict,  the  irritated 
men  chose  to  assert  that,  after  being  mur- 
dered by  the  military,  their  comrades  were 
about  to  be  mangled  by  the  surgeons :  and 
they  were  accordingly  returning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  re-inforcements  to  their 
drunken  valour, — with  a  view  of  attacking 
the  infirmary,  and  rescuing  the  dead. 

Fearful  were  the  imprecations,  terrible 
the  menaces,  with  which  this  narrative  was 
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accompanied:  and  Caroline  had  the  vexation 
of  perceiving  that,  though  the  bearers  of  the 
empty  coffins  staggered  on  to  deposit  them 
in  the  factory  yard,  numbers  of  the  throng 
of  those  unconnected  with  Stainhurst,  loiter- 
ed on  the  railway,  devising  measures  for 
the  attack,  in  which  arms  and  missiles,  and 
even  fire  had  terrible  mention. 

Where,  where  was  MacMurdoch? — Ap- 
prized of  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind, 
what  business  had  he  to  be  absent  from  the 
factory  at  such  a  moment  ? — leaving  the 
property  of  his  employer  exposed  to  out- 
rage and  depredation,  and  his  dependents 
exposed  to  the  consequences  of  fatal 
excitement  ? — Alas  !  like  his  employer,  he 
was  giving  evidence  before  the  Coroner, — 
attempting  to  conciliate  the  manufacturing 
classes,  by  supporting  their  interference,  and 
defending  their  lawlessness,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  authorities  of  the  realm  ! 

The  rude  voices  of  the  men  were  hoarse 
with  shouting,  their  faces  flushed,  their  dress 
disordered.  There  they  stood,  reeking  and 
blaspheming,  a  blot  upon  the  beauty  of  that 
soft  May-day — with  all  its  tender  verdure  of 
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spring, — with  all  its  blooming  and  fragrant 
embellishments  of  nature.  The  heart  of 
Caroline  sickened  as  she  looked  upon  them ; 
for  she  felt  that,  in  the  time  of  Myrton's 
father,  they  would  have  been  peaceably  at 
work;  instead  of  increasing  the  evils  of 
their  condition,  by  depriving  their  families 
of  the  earnings  of  their  daily  labour,  for  the 
hollow  satisfaction  of  baying  a  moon,  which, 
however  baleful  its  influence,  must  maintain 
the  impunity  of  its  sphere,  uninfluenced  by 
their  bowlings. 

In  vain  did  Mrs.  Myrton  try  to  conceal 
herself  for  a  time,  in  the  windings  of  the 
shrubbery,  hoping  the  men  would  disperse, 
and  enable  her  to  pass  on  her  way.  But 
instead  of  becoming  tranquillized,  she  saw 
them  growing  more  and  more  excited.  They 
talked  of  proceeding  to  the  Hall,  and  de- 
manding money  and  refreshments,  ere  they 

returned  to  R for  the  accomplishment 

of  what  they  considered  a  sacred  mission. 

Already,  several  of  the  stragglers  from 
R — —  had  entered  the  forbidden  wicket, 
and  were  seating  themselves  in  groups  among 
the  thickets  of  lilac  bushes ;  so  that  to  escape 
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their  notice  was  impossible.  —  Advancing 
therefore,  with  assumed  calmness,  though 
with  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  limbs, 
Caroline  was  about  to  proceed  across  the 
railway  to   the   house,   when   her   arm  was 

rudely  seized  by  one  of  the  R ruffians, 

and  she  was  accosted  with  words  of  insult, 
which  curdled  the  blood  within  her  veins. 

The  men  were  evidently  intoxicated. 
They  did  not  know,  or  did  not  recognise 
her ;  but  it  was  enough,  at  that  moment, 
that  the  richness  of  her  dress  proved  her 
to  belong  to  the  privileged  class,  against 
whom  they  were  venting  the  bitterness  of 
their  resentment.  To  them,  every  well- 
dressed  man  was  a  Sir  Frederick  Brabazon, 
or  a  Lord  Childerton ;  every  woman,  ar- 
rayed in  silk  attire,  the  Jezebel  of  their 
Ahab  : — and,  under  this  impression,  the  foul- 
est invectives  and  most  offensive  gestures 
were  lavished  on  the  wife  of  their  Popular 
Member  ! 

Scarcely  able  to  support  herself, — pre- 
served from  insensibility  only  by  the  in- 
dignation of  outraged  womanly  feeling, — Ca- 
roline  saw  that  her  single   arm    or  single 
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authority  would  avail  her  nothing  in  self- 
defence.  But  as  it  was  with  the  drunken 
partizans  of  the  election  she  had  to  deal, 
the  watchwords  of  the  fatal  preceding  day 
happily  recurred  to  her  recollection ;  and 
a  faint  cry  of  "  Harman  for  ever  ! — Grabson 
for  ever  !"  burst  from  her  quivering  lips. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Spontane- 
ously taken  up  by  the  offenders,  the  cry 
was  repeated  till  it  reached  the  factory, 
and  thence  re-echoed  again.  The  work- 
men rushed  from  curiosity  towards  the  rail- 
road, whence  it  arose,  concluding  that  some 
incident  must  have  provoked  the  clamour ; 
and  in  a  moment,  to  the  unspeakable  relief 
of  Caroline,  her  own  people  were  around 
her. 

She  paused  not,  however,  a  second,  to  see 
what  measure  of  punishment  was  dealt  upon 
the  offenders.  Breathless  with  speed  and 
terror,  ere  the  general  outcry  was  at  an 
end,  she  had  reached  the  threshold  of  the 
Hall. 

With  the  exception  of  an  infirm  butler, 
the  men-servants  were  at  R in  attend- 
ance upon  Myrton.     But  she  had  presence 
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of  mind  to  order  the  house  instantly  closed, 
and  a  messenger  despatched  to  require  the 
attendance  of  Mac  Murdoch,  and  instruc- 
tions from  his  master  ;  and,  scarcely  was  her 
incoherent  command  obeyed,  when  the  ap- 
proaching tramp  of  the  multitude  became 
audible :  —  coming  to  demand  drink  and 
money  as  a  stimulus  for  the  perpetration 
of  further  outrages,  to  be  laid  hereafter  to 
the  charge  of  Myrton  of  Stainhurst ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Sometimes  soft  views  my  morning  dreams  employ, 

In  the  faint  dawn  of  visionary  joy, 

Which  rigid  reason  quickly  drives  away. 

I  seek  the  shade,  and  fly  from  rising  day, 

In  pleashig  madness,  meet  some  moment's  ease. 

And  fondly  cherish  my  beloved  disease. 

M.  W.  Montagu, 


Overcome  by  terror  and  disgust,  Mrs. 
Myrton  forbad  the  smallest  communication 
between  her  servants  and  the  workmen, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  intent  only  on 
the  lawless  purpose  they  had  announced. 
After  a  time,  the  rioters,  weary  of  brawling 
at  the  gates  without  answer  or  notice,  went 
upon  their  way,  still  more  exasperated  than 
before  ;  and  with  some  cause, — for  the  sole 
object  of  their  mission  to  the  Hall  was 
to  drag  the  offenders  against  the  benefac- 
tress of  their  wives  and  children  upon  their 
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knees  into  her  presence,  to  express  con- 
trition for  their  fault. 

-  That  night,  a  scene  of  more  riotous  in- 
surgency than  the  former,  took  place  at 
R .  A  verdict  of  "justifiable  homi- 
cide" having  been  returned  in  favour  of 
the  military,  the  confederates  of  the  three 
unhappy  victims  to  electioneering  outrage, 
again  assembled  in  the  market  place ;  and, 
though  a  fresh  detachment  of  troops  was 
procured  from  Leeds,  in  the  course  of  his 
chairing,  Sir  Frederick  Brabazon  was  fiercely 
attacked,  and  received  a  severe  contusion 
from  a  stone. 

In  answer  to  the  summons  hastily  de- 
spatched by  Mrs.  Myrton,  her  husband  gal- 
lopped  home  to  Stainhurst,  to  cheer  the 
courage  of  his  family,  rather  than  exercise 
his  authority  over  the  workmen,  who  were 
nearly  all  with  the  rioters.  The  terrible 
scenes  proceeding  at  R seemed,  how- 
ever, to  have  opened  their  master's  eyes 
to  the  mischiefs  of  his  system :  for,  already, 

a  placard  had  been   posted   in   R by 

Mac  Murdoch,  under  his  orders,  declaring 
that  such  of  the  men  as  did  not  instantly 
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return  to  their  work,  were  discharged  from 
the  employ  of  Myrton  and  Co. 

Harassed  and  mortified,  he  arrived  at 
home  in  so  grievous  a  state  of  mind,  that 
Caroline  generously  abstained  from  inform- 
ing him  of  the  personal  annoyance  she  had 
undergone,  as  she  had  previously  refrained 
from  alarming  the  infirm  old  lady ;  and, 
though  Myrton  found  his  quiet  house  barri- 
caded as  for  a  state  of  siege,  the  tumultuous 
state  of  the  village  was  such  as  to  justify 
precaution,  without  exciting  a  surmise  that 
the  nervous  and  exhausted  state  of  his  wife 
was  produced  by  insults  from  the  miscre- 
ants of  his  party.  He  quitted  her,  there- 
fore, with  a  few  vague  words  of  exhorta- 
tion, — "  not  to  frighten  herself  about  no- 
thing,  as  it  was  showing  a  bad  example 
to  the  children  !" — wholly  inapprehensive 
of  the  struggle  of  emotions  contending  in 
that  wounded  heart. 

When  she  ventured  to  recall  him,  en- 
treating him  not  to  abandon,  at  that  mo- 
ment of  popular  excitement,  the  home  and 
household  it  was  his  duty  to  protect,  Myr- 
ton cited  in  reply  his  duties  as  a  magistrate, 
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his  principles  as  a  public  man.  "  It  was 
indispensable    that   he    should    be    seen   in 

R .      The  people    would  have   a  right 

to  suppose  that  he  had  deserted  their  cause  : 
the  evils  to  his  future  interests  would  be 
incalculable." — And  again  he  left  the  room, 
without  noting  the  silent  tears  of  his  agi- 
tated wife. 

Such  was  the  mortifying  insensibility, 
which  imparted  only  too  soothing  a  charm 
to  a  letter,  which  reached  Stainhurst  shortly 
afterwards,  entreating  a  few  words  of  re-as- 
surance for  Lord  Alan  Bonville,  touching 
the  health  of  his  Yorkshire  friends,  after 
the  alarms  of  the  election. 

"  Was  it  not  enough,  dearest  Mrs.  Myr- 
ton,"  wrote  he,  "  to  find  on  my  return  to 
town,  that  it  had  lost  all  attraction  for  the 
present  season,  without  having  to  fear  that 
the  moments  of  those  so  dear  to  me,  are 
passing  as  unpleasantly  in  the  country,  as 
my  own  are  cheerless  in  town  ? — I  sadly  fear 
that  you,  whose  love  of  quiet  and  retirement 
I  have  sometimes  upbraided  as  a  crime, 
must  have  suffered  a  world   of  annoyances 

VOL.    II.  E 
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from  the  riots  described  by  the  newspapers 
as  having  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood. 
— One  line,  I  beseech  you,  to  set  my  fears  at 
rest ! — If  your  displeasure  against  me  be 
still  so  great  as  to  prevent  your  granting  the 
request,  dare  I  hope,  that  Miss  Hilliard 
will  prove  more  relenting  ? 

"  London,  I  am  told  by  those  who  are  in 
spirits  to  enjoy  it,  is  almost  as  brilliant  as 
though  its  great  men  were  not  scattered  on 
the  face  of  its  great  empire;  and  as  if  St. 
James's  Place  had  not  become  a  desert ! 
Nothing  is  dreamed  of  but  the  coronation. 
Family  diamonds  and  family  point  are 
revisiting  the  light  of  day,  which  had  not 
seen  it  before  these  fifty  years,  in  order  to 
make  an  old  woman  before  her  time,  of  your 
little  friend,  my  cousin  Mary ;  who  must 
have  imbibed  wondrous  philosophy  from 
your  lessons,  since  even  the  desire  of  shining 
on  the  bench  of  duchesses  does  not  shake 
her  determination  of  postponing  her  mar- 
riage till  the  attainment  of  her  majority. 
My  mother  and  brother  would  esteem  it  a 
charity  if  you  united  your  arguments  with 
theirs,   to  prove    to    this    refractory   heiress 
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that  it  is  worth  her  while  to  accelerate  the 
ceremony,  by  six  months  or  so,  in  order 
to  figure  as  Duchess  of  Droitwich,  on  the 
one  occasion  of  her  life  in  which  ducal  pre- 
cedence is  of  much  moment. — But  this — as 
you  please  ! — That  the  family  projects  should 
be  accomplished,  is  unimportant,  compared 
with  my  hope  of  obtaining  news  of  the  wel- 
fare of  those,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
undeserved  kindness,  enables  me  to  support 
my  present  forlorn  existence. — Dear  Mrs. 
Myrton,  be  merciful  with  the  presumptuous 
rejoicings  of  one  who  is  wholly  yours, 

A.  B." 

There  was  nothing  very  wonderful  in  this 
letter,  either  in  intention  or  execution. 
But,  arriving  at  that  troubled  moment,  like 
a  bird  from  Eden  visiting  mankind  in  their 
season  of  condemnation  among  the  thorns 
and  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  dispensing 
from  its  wings  the  fragrance  of  a  lost  para- 
disCj  it  acquired  undue  value.  Never  had 
Stainhurst  appeared  so  devoid  of  charm  as  at 
that  juncture  ! — All  was  discord. — Myrton, 
the  old  lady,  the   Lichfields,  were  at  issue 
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among  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  mischances  and  the  attacks  upon  the 
Popular  Member  to  which  they  were  giving 
rise  in  the  Tory  journals,  both  local  and  me- 
tropolitan ;  —  Gargantua-mouthed  monsters, 
which  utter  the  plainest  truths  in  the  most 
maledictory  language,  as  though  they  had 
engaged  as  penny-a-liners,  the  ghosts  of 
Rhadamistus  and  Co. 

One  of  Myrton's  workmen  was  in  York 
Castle,  committed  for  trial  upon  evidence  pro- 
duced on  the  inquest; — nor  could  Lichfield 
be  induced  to  coincide  in  the  declaration  of 
his  brother-in-law,  that  the  witnesses  on 
whose  showing  the  verdict  was  returned, 
were  indictable  for  perjury.  Judging  from 
the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  had  seen 
the    infuriated  and    drunken    workmen   on 

their  return  from  R -,  he  could  readily 

believe  that  their  attack  on  the  military 
must  have  been  of  the  most  lawless  descrip- 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  Christian  pastor  adhered  to  this 
opinion,  and  from  the  pulpit  addressed  to 
his  flock  a  solemn  lesson  befitting  the  emer- 
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gency,  inculcating  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  law  and  the  heinousness  of  bloodguilti- 
ness,  whether  in  the  first  or  second  degree, 
all  intercourse  between  the  Hall  and  Parson- 
age was  forbidden. — Robert  Myrton,  so  apt 
to  blame  in  former  days  the  infraction  of 
the  Sabbath  by  those  in  authority,  insisted 
upon  making  his  family  attend  divine  ser- 
vice  at   R though    at    the    penalty    of 

causing  man  and  beast  within  his  gates  to 
labour  on  the  seventh  day. — "  He  would 
not,"  he  protested,  "  stay  at  Stainton  to  be 
preached  at ! " — Nor  was  it  the  least  of 
Caroline's  mortifications,  to  see  her  children, 
paraded  as  hostages  obtained  from  the 
enemy,  in  front  of  the  gaudy  gallery  pew 
of  that  gaudy  and  crowded  church,  which 
afforded  a  sort  of  weekly  public  amusement 
to  Aunt  Minchin  and  her  kind. 

At  home,  matters  were  worse.  The  Grab- 
sons,  Lees,  and  Harmans  were  constantly 
assembled  at  her  table,  as  if  to  hold  a  wake 
over  the  dead.  Affecting  to  treat  the  Stain- 
hurst  men,  who  had  fallen  in  an  affray  pro- 
duced by  their  own  violence,  as  martyrs 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  Reform,  Myrton  not 
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only  honoured  tliem  by  a  public  funeral, 
but  endowed  a  fund  for  their  survivino^  fa- 
milies.  Fain,  too,  would  he  have  erected 
a  monument  to  their  memory,  bearing  an 
inscription  of  the  most  inflammatory  and 
unbecoming  nature.  But  the  rector  of 
Stainton  positively  refused  to  convert  his 
churchyard, —  the  mansion  of  holiness  and 
peace, — into  an  arena  for  party  strife. 

"  The  hearthstone  of  death  is  sacred  as 
that  of  life  ! "  said  the  minister.  "  There 
is  no  forgiveness  for  those  who  outrage  the 
decencies  of  the  grave." 

Caroline  was  consequently  forced  to  listen 
to  sarcasms  from  the  Grabson  party,  con- 
cerning the  cautiousness  of  priests  on  the 
look-out  for  preferment,  and  the  holy  awe 
of  a  diocesan  entertained  by  seekers  after 
scarves  and  stalls, — applied  to  one  whose 
purity  from  all  world-seeking  motives  was 
as  that  of  an  apostle.  Against  these  loud 
talkers  and  prejudiced  thinkers,  she  had 
long  ceased  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  reply. 
If  assured  of  spending  her  life  exclusively 
among  them,  or  finding  in  them  and  theirs 
the  sole  associates  of  her  children,  she  might 
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have  felt  it  worth  her  while  to  subdue  their 
wrath  by  soft  answers,  or  to  attempt  the 
modification  of  their  opinions  by  arguments 
and  proof.  But  she  fancied  herself  to  have 
attained  a  higher  level, — to  have  excited 
sympathies  of  a  nobler  kind ;  and  the  nar- 
row-minded flippancy  of  Mrs.  Eleazar  Har- 
man,  or  bull -dog  ferocity  of  Grabson,  were 
henceforward  no  more  in  her  ears  than  the 
clattering  of  the  wheels  in  the  ill-fated 
factory  at  Stainhurst. 

She  was  not,  however,  so  mistress  of  her 
countenance  as  always  to  conceal  her  dis- 
gust ;  and  Myrton,  from  whom  her  frequent 
fits  of  depression  were  not  to  be  disguised, 
attributed  them  solely  to  dissatisfaction  at 
his  schism  from  the  church  of  Stainton. 
He  fancied  that  his  wife  was  fretting  after 
the  society  of  the  Lichfields ;  and  had 
scarcely  patience  with  the  lukewarmness 
of  conjugal  affection  which,  instead  of 
making  his  wrongs  her  own,  admitted  of  her 
siding  with  his  antagonists.  The  more  silent 
she  remained,  when  unwillingly  present  at 
the  sittings  of  his  radical  conclave,  the  wider 
grew  the  fissure  betwixt  two  hearts  pledged 
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to  one  faith,  one  law,  one  existence,  here 
and  hereafter. 

Never,  therefore,  at  any  period  of  her 
married  life,  had  happiness  beeii  further 
from  the  heart  of  Caroline  Myrton.  Dis- 
contented with  others,  discontented  with 
herself,  she  felt  miserably  out  of  place  at 
Stainhurst.  Having  done  her  utmost  to 
elevate  herself  above  the  destinies  to  which 
it  was  her  first  duty  to  "  grapple  herself 
with  hooks  of  steel,"  she  was  reaping  the 
full  harvest  of  her  wilfulness. 

"  If,  on  my  marriage,  I  had  seen  all  this 
in  the  light  it  now  presents  itself,"  thought 
Caroline,  "  how  differently  should  I  have 
acted.  But,  I  was  so  young ; — I  knew  so 
little  of  the  world  !  My  views  were  so 
completely  bounded  by  the  event  of  the 
morrow  and  the  scenes  around  me.  It  did 
not  then  occur  to  me  as  in  the  possibility 
of  things,  that,  with  my  children  and  hus- 
band in  good  health,  Stainhurst  could 
ever  undeserve  the  name  of  the  Happy 
Valley. — I  have  grown  wise  too  late  ! — The 
bird  has  escaped  me  which  I  knew  not 
how  easily  I  might  render  tame." 
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For  that  once  delightful  home  was,  in- 
deed, beginning  to  assume  the  aspect  of 
an  empty  cage.  Since  the  painful  adven- 
ture in  the  shrubbery,  she  could  no  longer 
indulge  in  the  delight  of  solitary  walks. 
Unless  escorted  by  servants,  the  favourite 
old  avenue  was  forbidden,  even  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  flower-gardens  around  the  Hall, 
now  in  their  utmost  exuberance  of  beauty, 
constituted  her  sole  refuge  from  the  lone- 
liness of  her  once  pleasant  morning  room 
or  the  peevishness  of  the  old  lady ;  who, 
after  the  shock  of  the  dreadful  events  con- 
nected with  the  R election,  had  fallen 

into  a  sort  of  fractious   childishness  painful 
to  witness. 

It  was  there,  while  seemingly  intent  on 
that  wilderness  of  standard  rose-trees,  and 
the  compartments  of  sweet  and  vivid  blos- 
soms extended  like  an  embossed  carpet  at 
their  feet,  that  Caroline  allowed  herself  to 
indulge  in  forbidden  thoughts,  and  fatal  re- 
collections. Like  all  people  who  begin  to 
despair'  of  earthly  happiness  without  energy 
to  earn  by  self-sacrifice  the  grace  which  is 
not  of  this  world,  she   allowed   desperation 
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to  come  between  her  and  her  conscience. 
Again  and  again,  did  the  terms  in  which 
she  had  replied  to  that  flattering  letter  of 
inquiry,  recur  to  her  mind.  She  was  always 
reconsidering  whether,  in  attempting  to  ex- 
cuse her  former  harshness,  she  had  not 
fallen  into  an  opposite  extreme.  Her 
answer,  written  in  the  excitement  of  a  toi-^ 
serabie  moment,  had  left  no  definite  trace 
in  her  mind.  She  knew  what  she  had  in- 
tended to  say — she  scarcely  recollected  what 
she  had  said  !  — 

The  solitary,  or  worse  than  solitary,  life 
she  was  leading,  rendered  it  an  indulgence 
to  revert  to  this  subject ;  and,  by  dint  of 
arraying  it  in  her  reveries  with  the  hues 
of  an  unoccupied  imagination,  the  charm 
acquired  fatal  preponderance.  As  she  sat 
there  alone  under  the  trelliced  flowers,  list- 
ening to  the  monotonous  tinkle  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  luxuriating  in  the  softness  of  the 
summer  sky  and  sweetness  of  that  garden 
atmosphere,  it  was  impossible  not  sometimes 
to  wish  that  her  intended  brother-in-law 
were  seated  by  her  side,  assisting  her  to 
interpret    her    thoughts     and    feelings,    or 
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brightening  them  by  the  intrustment  of  his 
own. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  those  vague  and 
deleterious  fancies,  there  sometimes  intruded 
the  image  of  the  intended  wife  of  that  in- 
tended brother-in-law,  precipitated  from  the 
height  of  her  innocent  hopes  to  a  position 
more  trying  than  even  her  own.  The  hum- 
ble household  tasks  now  devolving  on  poor 
Esther's  shoulders,  the  rude  banterings  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  (more  especially 
of  little  Mary,  the  spoiled  child  of  an  un- 
mannerly nursery,)  the  almost  reproachful 
amazement  of  her  mother  that,  "  with  all 
her  advantages,  she  had  not  picked  up  a  . 
husband  in  town,"  were  easy  to  be  inferred 
from  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Hilliard ;  w^ho  never 
failed  to  add,  that  the  foolish  girl  had  left 
her  health  and  spirits  in  London,  and  did 
nothing  but  mope.  And  if  from  Esther 
herself  there  issued  no  syllable  of  com- 
plaint, Caroline  knew  well  to  attribute  her 
forbearance  to  the  gentle  resignation  of  one 
of  the  least  selfish  of  human  hearts. 

Still,  she  trusted  that  for  her  sister,   as 
well  as   herself,   the  mischiefs  of  the  past 
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were  not  irremediable.  She  was  doing  her 
best.  Her  maternal  duties  had  assumed 
a  new  character.  The  drudgery  of  the 
nursery  governess  having  smoothed  the  way, 
she  was  busying  herself,  more  than  she  had 
hitherto  done,  in  the  details  of  their  edu- 
cation. In  music,  she  became  the  precep- 
tress of  little  Emily ;  and  with  her  boy,  at- 
tempted the  usual  preparations  for  Eton ; 
leaving  herself  little  leisure  for  the  culti- 
vation of  her  discontent. 

A  still  greater  proof  of  prudence,  was  the 
resistance  of  her  inclination  to  recall  Esther 
to  Stainhurst.  Once  more  together,  she 
knew  that  the  past  would  be  perpetually 
canvassed  between  tliem ;  and  that  impres- 
sions, renewed  by  mutual  sympathy,  might 
become  indelible.  She  contented  herself, 
therefore,  with  frequent  letters  and  con- 
stant gifts  to  the  sister  who  was  unto  her 
as  a  daughter ; — gifts  of  books,  which  she 
imposed  upon  her  as  a  study,  and  work 
which  she  imposed  upon  her  as  a  task  ; — ; 
costly  portfolios  to  be  embroidered,  which 
Caroline  declared  herself  pledged  to  furnish 
for  some  charity  bazaar ;  and  for  which  her 
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mother  would  scarcely  grudge  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  poor  girl,  if  claimed  by 
"my  daughter  Caroline." — Mrs.  Myrton 
seemed  resolved  to  exercise  for  her  sister 
the  same  system  of  occupation  she  found 
salutary  to  herself. 

Thus  resolute  in  good  intent,  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  ears  to  the  annoyances  around 
her.  She  bore  silently,  if  not  patiently, 
the  irritations  of  the  garb  of  penitence. 
At  length,  Mrs.  Minchin,  finding  that  her 
insolence  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
gave  up  inquiring  of  "  Mrs.  Robert"  when 
Sir  John  Hilliard  would  find  it  convenient 
to  return  to  England  ? — whether  her  brother, 
the  attorney,  was  out  of  his  articles  ? — and 
her  brother-in-law,  the  doctor,  getting  into 
practice  ? — There  was  no  moving  the  re- 
formed penitent  into  a  retort ! — 

Even  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  as- 
sizes, when  the  trial  of  the  culprits  incri- 
minated by  the  riots  of  the  R election 

renewed  all  the  former  acrimony  of  dispu- 
tation in  the  neighbourhood,  Caroline  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality  of  speech  :  neither 
applauding  the   virulent  abuse  lavished   by 
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the  Grabson  set  on  Sir  Frederick  Braba- 
zon  for  bearing  conscientious  testimony  to 
the  moderation  of  the  military ;  nor  allow- 
ing Mr.  Perceval  to  beset  her  with  in- 
sinuations touching  the  disgust  excited  in 
the  higher  caste  of  the  county,  by  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Popular  Member  and  his 
followers.  When  it  was  hinted  to  her  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  Lord  Harring- 
hurst  to  persist  in  holding  by  the  hand  a 
man  in  all  but  open  rebellion  to  the  laws 
of  a  county  in  which  he  held  the  respon- 
sibility of  Lord  Lieutenant,  no  one  decy- 
phered  in  her  looks  the  feeling  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  —  that  the  rupture  of  that 
ill-starred  friendship  would  bring  its  own 
compensation. 

But,  if  the  principles  and  affections  of 
Mrs.  Myrton  were  regaining  their  equili- 
brium, the  temper  of  her  husband  did  not 
keep  pace  with  their  amendment.  A  thou- 
sand petty  disappointments  were  now  prey- 
ing upon  his  mind.  Though  he  had  neither 
expected  nor  desired  promotion  on  the  ac- 
cession to  office  of  the  party  of  which  he 
was  so  zealous  an  adherent,  he  had  hoped 
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to  receive  progressive  proofs  of  its  confi- 
dence. The  time  was  come  for  him  to  be 
regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
speaker.  Yet  it  was  as  clear,  as  if  told  him 
in  the  plain,  coarse  English  of  Aunt  Min- 
chin,  that  the  heads  of  the  party  consi- 
dered him  a  mere  instrument.  The  partial, 
and  not  very  judicious,  old  Marquis,  was 
not  to  be  accepted  as  a  sample  of  minis- 
terial favour.  Those  whom  he  was  most 
desirous  to  please,  as  best  entitled  to  his 
deference,  looked  upon  him  with  an  un- 
sympathizing  eye ;  teaching  the  Mirabeau 
of  Stainhurst,  as  his  prototype  was  taught 
before  him,  that  he  was  wanting  in  those 
hereditary  fiefs,  indispensable  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Order. 

Though  treated  with  ceremonious  court- 
esy by  the  colleagues  of  the  Marquis  of 
Harringhurst,  it  was  a  courtesy  so  ceremo- 
nious as  purported  to  mark  the  millions 
of  miles  existing  between  their  sunshine 
and  his  little  Earth. 

Nor  were  his  Yorkshire  disappointments 
less  bitter  than  tliose  of  London.  The 
cause  of  his  people  was  naught.     Convicted 
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as  the  assailants  of  the  military, — unable 
to  convict  the  soldier  pointed  out  as  the 
murderer  of  their  comrades, — one  of  them 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  man- 
slaughter, and  five  more  committed  to  hard 
labour  for  breach  of  the  peace  ;  while  the 
charge  of  the  judge  glanced  so  severely  at 
the  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, that  Myrton  threatened  to  de- 
nounce the  charge  from  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment as  exceeding  the  authority  of  the 
bench. 

But  this  was  not  all.  No  sooner  did 
the  malcontents  of  Stainhurst  perceive  that, 
instead  of  the  triumphs  promised  them  by 
the  rhapsodies  of  Grabson  and  guaranteed 
by  the  silence  of  Myrton,  the  laws  were 
too  strong  for  them, — that  they  could  ob- 
tain no  retribution  for  the  death  of  their 
brother  rebels,  and  were  made  to  pay  se- 
verely for  that  of  the  trooper, — than,  finding 
it  useless  to  turn  against  a  jury  of  their 
countrymen  or  the  judge  interpreting  its 
decree,  they  began  to  upbraid  the  Popular 
Member  ! — With  the  perversity  of  igno- 
rance,   they    fancied    that,    if  Myrton    had 
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thought  proper,  he  might  have  secured  im- 
punity to  the  condemned ;  that  he  had  not 
exercised  the  marvellous  influence  with 
which  they  chose  to  invest  him, — that  he 
had  not  secured  the  best  advocates, — that 
he  had  been  inert  and  ungrateful.  The 
severity  inflicted  upon  the  convicts  was  en- 
tirely laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Popular 
Member! — Because  he  had  not  chosen  to 
forswear  himself,  they  protested  that  he 
had  deserted  the  cause  of  his  own  ! — 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  said  and  done 
so  much  as  to  produce  a  serious  injury  to 
his  parliamentary  altitude.  No  man  stands 
the  better  in  the  world  for  having  been 
badgered  in  a  witness-box,  or  been  the 
butt  of  party  journalism.  Ridicule  ad- 
heres to  a  public  man  like  a  cobweb  to 
Hamlet's  suit  of  sables,  the  closer  for  its 
lightness ;  defiling,  by  its  very  insignifi- 
cance, the  dignity  of  the  inky  cloak. 

Moreover,  though  the  little  old  woman 
still  persisted  in  muttering  that  her  son's 
election  at  Brucetown  cost  not  a  penny, 
her  best  arithmetic  would  have  been  puzzled 
to   number  the   pence   extracted   from   his 
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pocket  by  that  of  R ,  in  which  he  had 

comparatively  so  little  interest.  In  support 
of  a  vapouring  attempt  at  opposition  which 
he  wholly  disapproved,  he  had  done  all  to 
save  it  from  utter  discredit  that  money 
could  eifect ;  and  his  subsequent  settle- 
ments on  the  families  of  the  deceased  work- 
men, and  endeavours  to  defend  the  cause 
of  the  convicted,  necessitated  an  outlay, 
producing  serious  inconvenience  to  a  man 
already  impoverished. 

His  business  had  long  been  falling  off. 
Though  it  appears  absurd  that  politics  should 
influence  the  interests  of  a  mercantile  con- 
cern, those  who  were  as  violent  in  oppo- 
sition to  Reform  as  Myrton  in  its  favour, 
preferred  negotiating  with  a  house  less 
notorious.  The  travellers  for  the  firm  of 
Myrton  and  Co.  declared  that  the  parlia- 
mentary activity  of  the  Popular  Member 
induced  an  idea  that  his  factory  had  passed 
into  other  hands  ;  and,  with  the  notion  of 
a  change,  came  the  usual  prejudice  of  de- 
terioration. The  connexion  of  the  house 
was  declining. 

Nay,    deterioration   had    really    occurred. 
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Since  the  replacement  of  the  pains-taking 
Johnson  by  the  intemperate  Mac  Murdoch, 
many  of  the  best  workmen  had  left  the 
mill ;  and  those  who  remained,  were  grow- 
ing slovenly  under  a  careless  overseer.  Had 
Myrton  commanded  leisure  to  examine  into 
the  despatch  of  his  business,  he  would  have 
been  indignant  at  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  goods,  discrediting  in  the  market  the 
name  of  his  much-respected  firm. 

As  it  was,  he  chose  to  consider  himself 
the  victim  of  cabal.  It  was  the  Tories  by 
whom  his  wares  were  disparaged  : — a  de- 
feated party  was  labouring  to  sap  his  credit 
in  the  commercial  world  ! — 

Nor  could  he  lay  to  his  soul  the  flatter- 
ing unction  that  the  declension  was  unno- 
ticed.    The  irritating  condolences  of  Aunt 

Minchin  on  the  reports  prevalent  at  R , 

were  scarcely  to  be  borne.  Never  did  she 
dine  at  Stainhurst  without  reminding  him 
that  "  cobblers  who  went  beyond  their  last, 
were  apt  to  find  themselves  out  of  work." 

"  If  what  Grabson  was  hinting  about  the 
state  of  business  hereabouts  be  true,""  said 
she,  one  day  after  dinner,  "  you'll  be  obliged, 
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I  suppose,  Bob,  to  lay  down  your  crack 
gardener, — and  then,  no  more  prize  pines 
and  peaches  !  But  that  don't  signify  much 
to  such  fine  folks  as  you  and  Mrs.  Robert, 
who  live  only  among  Dukes  and  Duchesses, 
Lord  Alans  and  Lady  What-d'ye-call-'ems ; 
and  who,  I  suppose,  will  be  off  to  London 
again,  for  the  meeting  of  parliament/^ 

The  sarcasm  told,  or  it  would  have  been 
despised  as  one  of  the  vulgar  sorties  of  an 
envious  woman.  But  that  very  morning, 
Myrton  had  desired  the  "  crack  gardener" 
to  seek  some  other  master  at  whose  cost 
to  provide  himself  with  gold  and  silver 
medals ;  and  was  inexpressibly  provoked  by 
the  allusion. 

So  progressive,  indeed,  were  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  firm,  that  he  was  beginning 
to  dread  his  interviews  with  Mac  Murdoch. 
It  was  far  pleasanter  to  "  give  his  little 
senate  laws,"  amid  the  plaudits  of  Grabson 
and  Harman,  than  to  hear  of  increasing  lia- 
bilities,— of  bills  to  be  taken  up, — accept- 
ances falling  due, — and  angry  correspondents 
to  be  appeased.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
express  displeasure  at  any  lapse  of  discipline 
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on  the  part  of  his  overseer,  or  imperfection 
in  the  productions  of  his  factory,  he  had 
to  consult  him  concerning  measures  of  ex- 
pediency, by  which  some  pecuniary  evil  was 
to  be  palliated.  He  was  forced,  in  short, 
to  take  a  pitiful  attitude,  where,  aforetime, 
all  had  been  authoritative,  straightforward, 
and  plain-spoken. 

Under  these  embarrassments,  it  was  ra- 
ther a  relief  than  otherwise  w^hen,  as  the 
time  approached  for  the  assembling  of  the 
new  parliament,  Caroline,  so  far  from  wish- 
ing to  adhere  to  their  original  plan,  that 
the  children  should  remain  at  Stainhurst 
with  their  grandmother  while  she  and  Es- 
ther accompanied  him  to  town, — expressed 
the  strongest  desire  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
trv. 

"You  will  have  little  leisure  for  society 
to  home  during  this  short,  but  busy  and 
important  session,"  said  she  ;  "  and  it  w^ould 
be  terrible  to  me  to  exchange  the  freshness 
of  Stainhurst,  at  this  charming  season,  for 
the  sultriness  of  the  London  streets.  If 
parliaments  will  sit  in  the  dog-days,  none 
but  bachelors  ought  to  be  members." 
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But,  though  affecting  to  plead  as  a  jest 
the  object  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  the 
lip  of  Caroline  Myrton  was  tremulous  with 
emotion  as  she  spoke.  She  so  far  mistrusted 
her  own  steadiness  of  purpose  as  to  dread 
lest  her  husband  might  afford  her,  by  oppo- 
sition to  her  plan,  the  smallest  pretext  for 
returning  to  the  scene  of  danger. 

Their  wishes,  however,  were  for  once  una- 
nimous, 

"  As  you  please!" — replied  he,  affecting  to 
concede  to  her  proposition.  "  All  I  have 
to  beg  is,  that  you  will  furnish  me  with 
a  letter  of  credit  to  your  London  friends; 
lest  they  accuse  me  of  playing  Bluebeard, 
and  keeping  you  locked  up  at  home." 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  she  felt 
convinced  he  would  change  his  mind  ;  and, 
at  the  last  moment,  (as  had  occurred  once 
or  twice  when  about  to  proceed  on  business 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland,)  entreat  her  to  bear 
him  company.  But  those  days  were  over! 
—  She  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  Dalilah 
of  Ambition  had  now  completely  triumphed 
over  Caroline ! — 

The  eve  of  her  husband's  departure  was. 
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on  the  contrary,  set  apart  for  the  execution 
of  a  project  so  important  to  his  welfare 
as  to  exclude  her  even  from  his  thoughts. 
He  was  about  to  seek  pecuniary  assistance 
from  his  mother !  During  the  nine  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  her  husband's  death, 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  old  lady  con- 
sisted in  disposing  to  the  best  advantage  of 
her  hoardings  of  the  annual  income  consti- 
tuting her  jointure,  which  now  amounted  to 
nearly  ^Ye  thousand  pounds ;  and  Myrton, 
having  one  day  heard  a  question  addressed  to 
her  on  the  subject  by  Grabson,  who  was 
her  banker  as  well  as  his  own,  knew  the 
sum  to  be  at  her  ready  disposal. — His  object 
was  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  single  thousand, 
for  a  month  or  two,  secured  to  her  at  the 
usual  interest,  in  the  usual  way ;  a  favour, 
in  his  estimation,  so  trivial,  (though  at  that 
moment  most  important  to  him,)  that  he 
w^as  not  prepared  for  the  outburst  of  be- 
wailment,  of  which  the  concession  was  made 
the  text. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Bob — I  see  how  it  is, 
and  how  it  will  be !"  cried  the  old  lady. 
"  All  my  sister  Minchin  says  is  true  !     You 
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are  ruined — ruined  by  the  extravagance  of 
your  wife,  and  your  mania  for  politics. 
What  had  you  to  do  in  parliament  at  all  ? 
— and  why  can^t  you  leave  the  people  to 
the  care  of  those  better  able  to  govern 
them? — Your  father  lived  and  died  re- 
spected, Bob  Myrton;  and  your  father  would 
as  soon  have  attempted  to  seat  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  as  in  the  Parliament 
House ;  and  why,  pray,  should  you  fancy 
yourself  wiser  or  better  than  your  father? 
Wiser,  or  better,  indeed! — Bob,  Bob — in 
his  time,  there  w-ere  no  felons  in  York 
Castle,  out  of  Stainhurst  factory ! — In  his 
time,  no  coroner's  inquests  in  the  village 
of  Stainton ! — In  his  time,  good  workmen 
never  draughted  themselves  off  to  other  fac- 
tories ! — In  his  time,  there  were  more  orders 
in  the  books  than  he  could  find  hands  to 
execute  ! — When  i/our  head  is  laid  in  the 
grave,  may  your  children  ever  hear  a  tenth 
part  of  this  said  of  yourself,  and  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  truth  !"  — 

During  the  last  half  dozen  years  as  many 
consecutive  sentences  had  not  fallen  from 
the  lips    of   the    old    lady,  who    sometimes 
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appeared  blind  as  well  as  deaf  to  all  that 
was  passing  around  her,  and  from  her  habitual 
reserve,  might  almost  have  passed  for  dumb. 
Her  son  listened,  consequently,  with  as  much 
amazement  and  respect,  still  uncertain  whe- 
ther she  intended  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. But  when,  at  length,  she  placed 
in  his  hand  an  order  on  Grabson  and  Co., 
written  in  haste  during  her  oration,  he  found 
that  it  was  for  two  thousand  pounds,  instead 
of  the  one  he  had  requested  ;  and  his  grati- 
tude kept  pace  with  her  unexpected  ge- 
nerosity. 

But,  while  submitting  in  dutiful  silence 
to  the  rebuke  of  his  father's  widow,  Myrton 
did  not  the  more  coincide  in  her  narrow- 
sighted  views.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  right 
to  attempt  more  than  his  predecessor.  In 
spite  of  his  recent  thwartings,  the  recol- 
lection of  his  well-earned  fame  prepared 
him,  eagle- winged,  for  a  new  flight.  Though 
brow-beaten  by  a  legal  tribunal,  and  in- 
sulted by  the  hirelings  of  the  press,  he  was 
proudly  conscious  of  commanding  the  atten- 
tention  by  parliament,  and  the  esteem  of 
millions.     If  the  great  question  should  tri- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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umph,  his  portion  among   the  victors  was 
secure. 

"  I  must  work  harder  than  ever,"  was  his 
selfcommuning,  as  he  hurried  up  to  town, 
"  and  snatch  a  double  portion  of  laurels,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  unseemly  scars  my  brows 
have  received  in  the  contest/' 

Had  any  friend  more  disinterested  than 
Robert  Myrton,  Esq.  M.P.,  received  this 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Brucetown,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  intimate  that  a  representative  of 
the  people,  whose  first  contemplation  of  a 
political  measure  leaves  him  leisure  to 
think  of  his  own  laurels,  is,  by  anticipation, 
false  to  his  trust. 

Never  was  the  alloy  of  human  vanity, 
however,  more  apparent  in  the  public  mea- 
sures of  public  men,  than  in  the  last  dying 
speeches  and  demonstrations  of  the  last  un- 
reformed  parliament.  During  that  dislo- 
cated season,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
the  favourite  place  of  public  amusement. 
The  Reform  Bill  was  the  Fashion ;  and  the 
high  priestesses  of  its  temple,  so  profuse 
in  the   tossing   of  their   censers,  that   half 
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the  eloquence  and  half  the  energy  of  that 
great  crisis,  may  be  attributed  to  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  unnatural  atmosphere 
of  political  life. 

The  reasoners  best  versed  in  the  phases 
of  the  parliamentary  history  of  France,  do 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  the  enormities 
of  the  Convention  were  materially  aggra- 
vated by  the  influence  of  a  female  auditory. 
Crowds  of  women,  chiefly  of  an  offensive 
class,  attended  its  sittings ;  encouraging  the 
speakers  by  their  acclamations,  and  re- 
warding them  by  their  smiles ;  to  secure 
which,  when  the  novelty  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence  had  ceased  to  attract,  monstrous 
theories  and  startling  measures  were  at- 
tempted. How  will  the  lordly  opponents 
of  electoral  enfranchisement  like  to  hear 
that  they  are  supposed  by  many  to  have 
derived  courage,  if  not  argument,  from  the 
appropriate  inspiration  of  a  gallery  of  doting 
dowagers  !  — 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  have  rarely  courage  to  obey  the  dictates  of  our  reason. 

La  Rochefoucault. 

Right  pleasant  was  the  transition  from 
a  disordered  treasury  and  embarrassed  bu- 
siness,— from  the  coldness  of  an  unaffection- 
ate  home,  —  the  brawling  of  a  provincial 
synod,  loud  and  peremptory  in  proportion 
to  its  inefficiency, — the  murmurs  of  a  dis- 
contented village,  —  the  misery  of  solitary 
self-reproach,  —  to  the  buoyant,  brilliant, 
fluent  intelligence  of  the  capital ! — Right 
pleasant  was  it  to  exchange  the  scythes 
and  pitchforks  of  country  disputativeness 
for  the  polished  Damascus  blade  of  wit ; 
and,  like  the  great  Conde,  open  the  trenches 
and  the  campaign  with  an  orchestra  of 
fiddles ! 

Never  had  London  appeared  so  charming 
to  Myrton,  as  on  that  memorable  14th  of 
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July,  when  the  sun  shone  bright  over  the 
world  that  talked  so  little,  and  the  news- 
papers so  big,  touching  the  razure  of  the 
bastile  of  English  oppression:  not  by  the 
violence  of  vulgar  insurgency,  but  stone  by 
stone, — story  after  story, — by  the  hands  of 
the  ablest  engineers  of  modern  science. 

The  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  had 
been  recently  subjected,  had  almost  destroy- 
ed his  confidence  in  himself.  Everything 
had  gone  contrary  with  him ;  and  the  tri- 
umph of  his  pigmy  antagonists  seemed  al- 
most to  reduce  him  to  their  dimensions. 

But  now,  every  cubit  of  his  former  sta- 
ture was  restored.  Associating  with  those 
who  saw  largely  and  felt  nobly,  no  longer 
legislating  for  a  parish  but  for  a  kingdom, 
his  soul  expanded  to  the  calibre  of  his 
duties. 

"  Stainhurst  has  weighed  too  heavily  upon 
me  ! "  thought  he,  (forgetful  that  the  croco- 
dile-eggs of  the  recent  mischiefs  had  been 

hatched   in   R !)     "I    must   not    suffer 

myself  to  be  morally  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  Stainhurst !" 

Politics  being  the  rage  of  the  moment, 
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and  parliamentary  celebrities  its  lions,  on 
the  three  days  of  the  week  when  members 
become  men,  and  the  servants  of  the  country 
the  slaves  of  the  sex,  Myrton  found  him- 
self more  than  ever  beset  with  invitations  ; 
and  who  does  not  remember  the  brilliancy 
of  the  convivial  meetings  of  that  stirring 
epoch,  when  England  was  so  wide  awake, 
and  so  resolved  not  to  go  home  till  morning  ! 

Even  the  concise  and  hurried  narrative 
of  the  life  he  was  leading  contained  in  his 
letters  to  Caroline,  conveyed  a  sparkling 
impression. — In  the  mere  mention  of  cer- 
tain names,  resides  a  charm. — With  some 
half-dozen  of  the  idlers  of  the  fashion- 
able world  are  connected  such  pleasant 
associations  and  impressions,  that  Myrton 
had  only  to  say,  I  dined  yesterday  in  the 
Albany  with  Silas  Horsanger,  to  meet  A — , 
B — ,  and  C — ,  or  at  the  Clarendon  with  Lord 
Henry  Bonville,  his  brothers,  and  two  or 
three  foreigners  of  note,  to  satisfy  his  wife 
that  he  was  luxuriating  in  the  brilliant  lamp- 
light of  day  which  she  had  virtuously  re- 
nounced ! 

"I  was  persuaded  on   Saturday,  at  Lord 
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Harringhurst's,"  wrote  he,  on  another  oc- 
casion, "  to  join  the  ladies  after  dinner ; 
for  Lady  Mary  informed  me  she  expected 
the  Italians  after  the  opera,  and  all  the 
world  to  hear  them.  We  had,  indeed,  a 
brilliant  concert,  which  must  have  nearly 
emptied  the  ballet.  Malibran  sang  several 
pieces,  in  which  I  have  heard  you  take  a 
part ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Lady  Helen  Bon- 
ville  and  her  brother  declared  her  to  be 
far  less  effective  than  yourself.  I  heard 
them  say  so,  when  unaware  that  I  was  at 
hand, — which  pleased  me  much.  By  the 
way.  Lord  Alan  seems  much  out  of  spirits ; 
and,  as  I  know  you  fancied,  some  time 
since,  that  he  was  paying  attention  to  your 
sister,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that,  as 
soon  as  the  coronation  is  over,  he  is  going 
a-float  by  the  wish  of  his  family,  with  the 
view  of  promotion. — He  mentioned  this  to 
me  yesterday,  when  I  sat  next  him  at  Wen- 
dover's.  ' 

"The  India  Station  will  provide  for  me 
one  way  or  other,"  said  he.  "  I  shall  be 
either  posted,  or  food  for  fishes,  long  be- 
fore my  three  years  have  expired." 
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Having  acceded  to  the  Duchess's  wish 
that  he  should  follow  up  his  profession,  it 
is  clear  that  he  can  have  no  serious  in- 
tentions concerning  Esther.  He  asked, 
however,  kindly  after  you  both." — 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  and  schedules  A — 
and  B —  lost  something  of  their  novelty,  the 
coronation  was  more  than  once  mentioned 
in  Myrton's  letters  to  his  wife. 

"Lady  Mary  De  Bruce  inquired  of  me 
yesterday,^'  wrote  he,  "whether  you  would  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  this  most 
brilliant  of  pageants? — She  even  threatens  to 
despatch  into  Yorkshire,  her  cousin  the  Colo- 
nel, (whom  she  seems  to  think  your  chosen 
knight,)  to  persuade  you  to  come  to  town 
for  the  occasion.  Her  ladyship  has  taken  it 
into  her  whimsical  head  that  you  are  grown 
what  she  calls  "  serious ;"  and  alleges  it  as  a 
reason  for  not  venturing  to  write  to  you. — 
Colonel  De  Bruce  protests  loudly  against 
her  vagaries,  both  in  your  name  and  his 
own ;  but  her  wayward  and  smiling  peremp- 
toriness  renders  contradiction  useless.'" 

On  the  day  that  Caroline  received  this 
letter,  after  bestowing  her  usual  cares  upon 
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the  children,  she  could  not  resist  the  indul- 
gence of  a  reverie  in  her  retired  arbour, 
where  she  sat  looking  out  with  vacant  eyes 
upon  the  fountain  and  the  flowers,  con- 
scious only  of  the  objects  apparent  to  "  that 
inward  eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  f 
viz.  a  gorgeous  drawing-room  overlooking 
the  Green  Park,  crowded  with  the  brilliant 
and  the  great, —  and  among  them,  "  a  single 
captive," — a  repining  man,  about  to  become  an 
exile  from  his  native  country,  for  the  sake  of 
one  whose  society  it  was  forbidden  him  to 
enjoy. 

An  opinion  prevails  that  those  who 
venture  into  an  unwholesome  climate  with 
presentiments  of  danger,  are  sure  to  find  it 
fatal:  and  Lord  Alan  was  evidently  about  to 
rush  upon  destruction  as  a  refuge  from 
despair !  She  half  determined  to  write 
and  bid  him  resist  the  importunities  of 
his  family,  —  to  stay  in  England  and  live 
for  his  friends.  But  since  her  answer  to 
his  last  letter  remained  unnoticed,  what 
might  he  not  think  of  her  volunteering  this 
mark  of  regard  ?  —  No  !  —  she  would  not 
write  ! — Myrton  should  convey  such  a  mes- 
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sage  as  must  satisfy  him  that  his  health  and 
happiness  were  a  subject  of  eager  solicitude. 
From  her  garden-bower  she  watched  the 
sun  go  down  that  evening ;  so  absorbed 
in  reflection  as  to  overlook  the  hour  at 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  join  the  tea- 
table  of  the  old  lady,  now  rendered  more 
formal  than  ever,  by  the  company  of  the 
Wynters. 

Next  day,  after  despatching  the  letter 
containing  the  purposed  message,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  not  to  repair  to  the 
favourite  spot,  to  cogitate,  unmolested,  over 
the  construction  Myrton  might  perhaps 
assign  to  her  words.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  quitted  her,  she  felt  inclined  to 
examine  the  chronicles  of  fashionable  fes- 
tivity contained  in  the  Morning  papers,  (so 
despicable  to  all  eyes  not  specifically  inter- 
ested in  the  details !)  curious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  melancholy  man  on  the  eve  of 
banishment,  had  courage  to  frequent  the 
opera,  or  console  himself  at  balls. 

While  still  engrossed  by  the  paper,  a 
shadow  seemed  suddenly  to  exclude  the 
sunlight  by  which  she  was  perusing  it ;  and 
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on  raising  her  eyes,  her  sister  and  one  of  lier 
young  brothers  stood  before  her ! 

Mrs.  Myrton's  first  impulse  was  delight 
at  folding  her  much-loved  Esther  to  her 
heart.  —  Her  next,  was  alarm. — Something 
must  be  amiss  at  Elm  Hill ! — 

A  contagious  fever  had,  indeed,  broken 
out  in  the  house  ! — Mary  was  already  sicken- 
ing ;  and  to  secure  the  two  still  uninfected, 
the  anxious  mother  had  bethought  her  of 
despatching  them  to  Stainhurst. 

Thus  thrown  upon  her  protection,  Caroline 
checked  with  a  sigh  the  involuntary  ap- 
prehension that  they  might  have  brought  in- 
fection to  her  darlings.  But  the  family 
mischance  was  doubly  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  means  of  bringing  poor  Esther  and  her- 
self together  at  that  juncture. 

"I  was  so  afraid,  my  dear  sister,^'  cried 
Esther,  "  not  that  you  would  find  us  trouble- 
some, but  that  you  might  fear  our  being  in 
the  old  lady's  way,  that  I  begged  mamma  to 
let  us  stay  and  take  our  chance.  But  she 
would  not  hear  of  it ! — It  was  quite  enough 
she  said,  to  have  Mary  and  Alfred  in 
danger." 
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Poor  Esthers  apprehension  was  speedily 
verified ;  for  the  old  lady,  not  only  insisted 
upon  keeping  the  uninvited  guests  under 
strict  quarantine,  but  Mrs.  Wynter's  thin 
meagre  children  were  despatched  on  a  visit 
to  Aunt  Minchem,  "  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  danger  to  which  they  had  been  thus 
cruelly  exposed  by  Mrs.  Robert's  trouble- 
some relations." 

And  if  Miss  Hilliard's  fears  were  verified, 
those  of  Caroline  were  not  groundless ;  for 
her  sister  saw  of  course  no  reason  to  abstain 
from  inquiring  after  their  London  friends  ;— 
"  whether  Mr.  Myrton  saw  much  company 
in  St.  James's  Place,  and  whether  Lady 
Mary  would  not  become  a  duchess  previous 
to  the  coronation?" — 

Whenever  her  brothers-in-law's  letters  ar- 
rived, she  did  not  fail  to  renew  her  inter- 
rogations; nor  was  it  possible  to  conceal 
from  her  that  Myrton  included  her  in  the 
invitations  he  was  beginning  to  press  upon 
his  wife. 

As  the  period  approached,  and  the  details 
of  the  ceremony  became  canvassed  in  Lon- 
don with  an  earnestness  highly  annoying  to 
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those  who  held  it  the  duty  of  the  sun  to 
stand  still  till  the  Reform  Bill  should  have 
passed,  Myrton  became  desirous  that  his 
wife, — his  admired  wife, — should  appear  with 
him  at  a  solemnization  forming  an  overture 
to  the  court  pageantry  of  the  new  reign. 
He  fancied  her  absence  would  be  remarked 
by  their  London  friends ;  he  knew  her  pre- 
sence would  be  noted  by  their  Yorkshire 
connexions  ;  and  was  perhaps  ambitious  to 
inscribe  in  their  family  annals,  that  the 
Myrtons  of  Stainhurst  were  present  at  the 
consecration  of  the  sovereign  who  bestowed 
upon  his  country  the  great  gift  of  par- 
liamentary reform. 

"  Then  why,  dearest  Car.,  do  you  persist 
in  refusing?" — pleaded  Esther,  when  his  in- 
vitations became  more  and  more  urgent. 
"  Mamma  fancied  when  you  gave  up  the 
plan,  that  Mr.  Myrton  disliked  it.  But 
since  he  wishes  it  so  much — " 

"  And  since  you  wish  it  so  much," — added 
Caroline,  smiling  as  she  drew  towards  her 
the  earnest  petitioner. 

"  I  do  not  deny  it !  Ever  since  Emily 
told  us    such  wonders  of  the   splendour  of 
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George  the  Fourth's  coronation,  I  have  been 
dreaming  of  it  as  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
imposing  scene  in  the  world,  a  realization 
of  the  shows  of  chivalrous  times." 

"  And  are  you  quite  sure,  dear  Esther, 
that  it  is  only  peeresses'  robes  and  coro- 
nation anthems  which  embellish  your  visions 
of  Westminster  Abbey?"  —  inquired  her 
sister,  anxiously. 

"  Quite  sure ! — ^^Of  what  else  should  I 
dream?" — replied  she,  with  so  simple  an 
expression  of  wonder,  that  Caroline  felt 
ashamed  of  her  question.  "  The  papers 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  preparations;  and 
even  the  quietest  people  and  places  in 
the  kingdom,  share  the  enthusiasm.  — 
Sophy  and  Harriet,  who  lead  such  nery  dull 
lives,  think  of  nothing  else ;  and  would  not 
believe  me  when  I  told  them  you  had 
tickets,  but  f  referred  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try!"— 

"  And  what  do  the  Lichfields  think  of  my 
resolution  V^  inquired  Caroline, — who,  not- 
withstanding the  feud  between  the  Hall  and 
Parsonage,  insisted  that  Miss  Hilliard  should 
enjoy  her  usual  intercourse  with  Louisa. 
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"  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you ! "  was  the 
honest  reply. 

"  If  there  be  any  secrets  between  you  and 
Louisa,  pray  do  not  let  me  appear  inqui- 
sitive !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Myrton,  in  a  tone 
of  pique.  "I  quite  understand  that  Lich- 
field may  not  wish  his  harsh  observations 
repeated  to  me  f' 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  for  my  own  sake 
I  hesitated.  Lichfield  said  you  made  proof 
of  your  usual  good  sense  by  staying  away ; 
and  Louisa  spoke  almost  harshly,  in  reprov- 
ing me  for  my  inclination  to  go  to  town. 
But,  poor  thing  !  the  children  had  been 
plaguing  her,  and  she  was  a  little  cross. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  you.  Car.,  to  * 
hear  so  many  of  our  family  blaming  things 
as  criminal,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
gard as  a  matter  of  course  ? " — - 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?" — inquired  Caroline,  somewhat  re- 
lieved. 

"  I  mean  Lady  Mary  De  Bruce,  Lady 
Alicia,  Lady  Helen,  and  her  brothers." 

Mrs.  Myrton  cut  short  the  catalogue. 
She  had  heard  enough  to  determine  her  to 
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adhere   to    her    resolution,    and    to    Stain- 
hurst! — 

But  Myrton  had  also  made  up  his  mind 
— (for  there  were  now  two  minds  in  the 
family !)  The  assistance  of  his  mother 
seemed  to  have  brought  him  good  fortune  ; 
for  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  on  ar- 
riving in  town,  was  an  intimation  from  his 
man  of  business,  that  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  had  been  paid 
to  his  account  by  Sir  John  Hilliard  ;  who, 
by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  had  unexpectedly 
inherited  a  fortune  of  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand,— a  fortune  that  would  have  been  far 
more  worthily  bestowed  on  the  junior 
branches  of  the  family!  And  thus,  re- 
lieved from  all  minor  difficulties  and  elated 
by  further  triumphs  in  his  parliamentary 
career,  in  the  flush  of  gratified  pride,  Myr- 
ton's  first  impulse  was  a  desire  to  share 
his  prosperity  with  her  who  tended  so  much 
to  its  embellishment. 

"  Though  too  busy  a  man,"  said  his  next 
letter  to  Stainhurst,  "  to  indulge  often  in 
acts  of  gallantry,  I  have  instructed  Devy 
(your  favourite,  is  she  not  ?)  to  provide  all 
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that  the  heart  of  woman  can  desire,  for 
yourself  and  Esther,  for  the  approaching 
ceremony ;  and  you  must  not  refuse  me 
the  gratification  of  seeing  you  wear  the 
splendid  trappings  in  preparation. 

^'  I  shall  expect  you  both  to  dinner  on 
Wednesday  next,  that  you  may  have  a  few 
days  on  hand  to  complete  your  arrange- 
ments. Leave  the  children  with  my  mo- 
ther and  Miss  Hammond,  and  do  not  dis- 
appoint 

"  Your  affectionate  husband,    R.  M." 

Was  resistance  possible, — or,  on  what  plea 
could  it  be  attempted  ? — No  !  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  acquiesce  and  be  thankful : 
and  when  the  sisters,  on  their  arrival  in 
town,  contemplated  the  elegant  cadeauj? 
awaiting  them,  they  mutually  agreed  that 
it  would  have  been  truly  ungracious  to  have 
rendered  his  munificence  unavailable. 

Not  a  moment,  indeed,  remained  for  fur- 
ther reflection  ! — All  London  was  so  vanity- 
mad,  that  scruples  and  regrets  would  have 
been  out  of  place ;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
new    comers    soon    rose    to    the    level    of 
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those  of  the  gay  society  into  which  they 
were  received  with  open  arms.  Even  Lady 
Mary,  though  altered  and  out  of  spirits, 
welcomed  them  kindly.  Music  parties  were 
instantly  organized  at  Lady  Alicia's  and  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Bray's ;  and,  once  more, 
Caroline  had  the  gratification  of  finding  her 
talents  applauded  by  the  many,  and  silently 
appreciated  by  the  few.  It  was  only  to 
listen  to  the  divine  singing  of  Mrs.  Myr- 
ton  and  her  sister  (a  pleasure  so  long  with- 
held) that  the  great  world  could  be  per- 
suaded to  renounce,  even  for  an  hour,  its 
discussion  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
coronation. 

On  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  eventful 
8th  of  September,  Caroline,  having  disco- 
vered, while  listening  to  the  arrangements 
of  Lady  Alicia  whom  it  had  been  settled 
they  should  accompany,  that  their  tickets 
were  for  opposite  galleries  and  different  en- 
trances, expressed  some  nervousness  at  the 
idea  of  going  in  alone. 

"  But  I  thought  Lord  Alan  Bonville  was 
to  take  care  of  you  ?" — interposed  her  hus- 
band.   "  My  own  place  being  with  the  House 
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of  Commons,  I  accepted  his  offered  services 
in  your  behalf. — Surely,  I  mentioned  it  in 
one  of  my  letters  ?" — 

Caroline  assured  him  no  reference  had 
ever  been  made  to  the  subject ;  and  sug- 
gested that  Lord  Alan  had  already  on  his 
hands  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  Lady  Helen 
and  Lady  Mary  De  Bruce ;  the  Duchess 
having  her  place  among  the  peeresses. 

"  You  forget  that  peers'  daughters  have 
also  places  in  the  body  of  the  Abbey ! "  re- 
monstrated Myrton.  "I  consequently  set- 
tled with  Bonville,  when  he  brought  me 
the  tickets,  that  you  should  call  for  him 
on  your  way  to  the  Abbey.  His  ticket  is 
for  the  same  entrance  as  yours." 

"  How  very  fortunate  —  how  very  plea- 
sant !"  exclaimed  Esther,  unable  to  repress 
her  delight.  "  And  they  say  we  must  be 
there  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  shall  not 
get  away  till  night !  "— 

Mrs.  Myrton  contemplated  her  sister's 
glowing  cheeks  and  radiant  eyes,  as  she 
uttered  this  exclamation,  with  feelings  that 
almost  brought  tears  into  her  own.  Every- 
thing seemed  conspiring  to  renew  the  dan- 
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ger  of  poor  Esther  ;  yet,  even  though  thus 
forewarned  of  the  fact,  how  was  she  to 
effect  a  rescue  ?  Alas !  the  silken  bonds 
of  social  life  are  sometimes  as  hard  to  rend 
asunder,  as  cables  of  iron  ! 

When  the  morning  dawned  of  the  event- 
ful day  which,  by  the  desire  of  her  husband, 
Caroline  Myrton  was  to  spend  by  the  side 
of  one  whose  society  her  own  consciousness 
warned  her  to  shun,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  a  thrill  of  gratified  pride  when,  on 
being  assured  by  the  coeffeur  and  waiting- 
maid  in  attendance  that  she  was  "  belle 
comme  une  reine^'  she  glanced  at  the  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass  of  her  splendid  array, — she 
saw  that  the  snowy  plumes  and  brilliant 
tiara  crowning  her  brows,  conferred,  indeed, 
an  all  but  queenly  distinction. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room  with  Es- 
ther, her  first  care  was  to  thank  her  hus- 
band (who  was  waiting  for  the  carriage  of 
Lord  Harringhurst  to  proceed  with  him  to 
Westminster)  for  two  beautiful  bouquets  just 
forwarded  to  herself  and  her  sister,  nothing 
doubting  that  an  approving  exclamation  from 
his  lips  would  greet  their  appearance. 
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"  Nosegays  ? — I  sent  no  nosegays  ? — Have 
I  time  to  think  of  such  things?^'  was  his 
almost  peevish  reply ;  and,  so  far  from  a 
word  of  compliment,  his  only  remark  was, 
"  Pray  do  not  stay  to  put  on  your  gloves  ! 
— you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  ! — You  will 
certainly  be  too  late  !" 

Not  a  syllable  of  kindness, — not  so  much 
as  a  glance  of  admiration  ! — Myrton, — who 
was  standing  arranging  his  own  ruffles  and 
frill  of  Brussels  lace  in  the  glass — as  they 
entered  the  room,  did  not  even  turn  to 
look  at  them. — He  was  too  full  of  himself 
to  have  a  thought  of  his  beautiful  wife ;  and 
Caroline's  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  of  mor- 
tification as  she  entered  the  carriage,  the 
servants  having  already  received  instructions 
to  drive  to  Droitwich  House.  She  had? 
however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  leave 
behind  her  the  flowers  she  was  about  to 
wear  when  believing  them  the  gift  of  her 
husband ;  having  reason  to  fear  they  had 
been  supplied  by  a  more  kindly,  but  less 
authorized  hand. 

Meanwhile,  everything  had  been  pre-ar- 
ranged between  Myrton  and  Lord  Alan  with 
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such  business-like  exactness,  that  he  was 
not  only  ready  to  jump  into  the  carriage 
the  moment  it  stopped  at  the  porte  cochere, 
but,  on  making  their  way  into  the  appointed 
gallery  overlooking  the  peeress's  benches, 
they  were  so  nearly  the  first  in  the  field, 
as  to  be  able  to  possess  themselves  of  two 
front  seats ;  with  Lord  Alan  seated  behind 
them,  apparently  as  proud  of  escorting  the 
fairest  of  the  thousands  of  beauties  present, 
as  if  they  had  borne  his  name  or  shared 
his  lineage. 

"  Yonder  ought  to  be  your  place  !" — whis- 
pered he  to  Caroline  Myrton,  while  one  by 
one  the  peeresses  paraded  their  splendours 
under  their  observation ;  a  few,  with  the 
dignity  of  conscious  right,  a  few  with  the 
vulgarity  of  assumption ;  but  the  greater 
number  with  a  charming  want  of  presence 
of  mind  characterizing  the  timidity  of  their 
sex,  rather  than  the  pride  of  their  estate. 
"  Which,  which  of  them  is  to  be  compared 
with  your  lovely  self;  and  which  does  not 
turn  her  eyes  enviously  hither,  attracted  by 
the  homage  paid  by  every  eye  to  a  nobility 
of  air  and   intelligence  of  countenance,  far 
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outshining  the  blaze  of  family  diamonds  ! 
Nay  !  do  not  turn  from  me. — You  cannot 
here,  as  elsewhere,  sail  away  like  a  ruffled 
swan,  when  offended  by  my  compliments. 
Here,  you  are  imprisoned  for  the  next  ten 
hours,  to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  a  heart 
so  long  and  so  devotedly  your  own." 

"  Since  I  am  indeed  at  your  mercy,"  said 
Caroline,  apprehensive  of  being  overheard 
by  her  neighbours  should  she  assume  in 
reply  any  other  tone  than  that  of  pleasantry, 
— "  you  would  be  a  most  discourteous  knight 
to  hazard  a  syllable  likely  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  your  captive. — Remember,  too, 
that  every  day  has  its  morrow." 

She  spoke  so  low,  with  the  view  of  es- 
caping the  ear  of  Esther,  as  to  have  all  the 
appearance  of  whispering  to  him  in  confi- 
dential intimacy;  and,  as  Lord  Alan  was 
careful  to  answer  in  the  same  familiar  atti- 
tude, it  was  impossible  for  the  gorgeous 
crowds  congregating  around,  "  above,  below, 
and  underneath,"  to  surmise  offence  on  one 
part,  or  displeasure  on  the  other. 

Hoping  to  discountenance  his  further  ad- 
dresses, Mrs.  Myrton  affected  to  direct  her 
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attention  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Abbey; 
gazing  through  her  double  glasses  with  so 
much  earnestness,  that  her  eyes  ached  from 
the  glare  of  jewels  and  embroidery.  She 
saw  others  besides  herself  grow  speedily 
weary  of  the  dazzling  gorgeousness  of  the 
scene.  Fatigued  by  untimely  rising,  the 
spirits  of  most  people  present  began  to  flag  ; 
and  as  the  time  passed  on,  a  lady,  appa- 
rently in  delicate  health,  who  was  seated 
by  her  side,  became  oppressed  by  faintness. 

Lord  Alan  seized  the  occasion  to  pro- 
pose an  exchange  of  places, — his  own  having 
a  support  against  the  partition  of  the 
gallery ; — an  offer  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
sufferer.  But  his  intention  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  the  day  by  her  side,  was 
frustrated  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  Caro- 
line, who,  during  the  confusion  of  the  move, 
exchanged  seats  in  her  turn  with  Esther, 
so  as  to  place  herself  beyond  reach  of  fur- 
ther molestation.  Though  the  movement 
was  naturally  attributed  by  those  around 
them  to  consideration  for  the  indisposition 
of  the  fainting  lady,  not  a  few  manoeuvring 
mammas,  within  view,  applauded   the   dex- 
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terity  of  the  chaperon,  who  had  contrived 
to  transfer  to  the  demoiselle  a  marier  the 
attentions  of  the  only  brother  of  a  Duke  \ 
Even  the  eyes  of  Lady  Helen  and  Lady 
Mary  were  inquiringly  directed  towards  the 
group  ;  and  Esther's  attention  being  attract- 
ed by  their  movement,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  an  exclamation,  the  result  of  her  own 
happy  feelings  at  that  moment. 

"  How  well  Lady  Helen  is  looking  to- 
day!" cried  she  to  Lord  Alan,  who  was  still 
silenced  by  the  discomfiture  of  his  plans. 

"  She  is  only  a  little  finer  than  usual. 
My  sister  is  as  studiedly  plain  in  dress,  as 
she  is  plain  in  person.  Even  here,  you  see, 
she  disdains  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament." 

"  But  that  is  precisely  what  I  admire  in 
her!"  exclaimed  Miss  Hilliard.  "Who  but 
a  Lady  Helen  Bonville  could  venture  to 
appear  in  that  simple  gown  and  braid  of 
hair?  Were  I  a  duke,  such  is  the  wife  I 
would  choose ; — a  wife  who  needs  neither 
robes  nor  diamonds  to  prove  herself  right 
noble  of  descent !" 

^   "  Helen  is  a  very  good  girl ! — ''  was  all  that 
Lord  Alan  condescended  to  reply.     But  he 
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appreciated  the  compliment.  Lady  Helen 
was  his  sister ;  and  Le  was  satisfied  that  a 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  his  merits  in  her 
person. 

"  What  a  contrast  between  her  and  her 
cousin!"  added  Esther,  incautiously  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  the  two.  "  With  all  those 
diamonds,  Lady  Mary  looks  as  if  acting  a 
part.  The  dress  that  would  appear  natural 
for  her^  is  that  of  a  fantastic  Dresden  China 
shepherdess, — all  flowers,  flounces,  and  point 
lace  !  Your  brother  cannot  see  her  from 
his  seat  opposite,  or  he  could  not  fail  to 
remark  her  want  of  distinction." 

"Jealous  of  my  cousin,  poor  child  I"  was 
Lord  Alan's  secret  comment  on  this  un- 
wonted ill-nature  on  the  part  of  Miss  Hil- 
liard. 

And  having  anticipated  with  some  chagrin 
the  insipid  day  provided  for  him  by  the 
manoeuvre  of  Mrs.  Myrton,  he  was  glad  of 
even  this  promised  ripple  upon  the  mill- 
pond  of  missishness.  He  was  too  much  en 
evidence  in  front  of  that  prominent  gallery, 
to  indulge,  as  he  could  have  wished,  in  the 
luxury  of  suUenness.      For  his  reputation's 
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sake  as  a  lady-killer,  it  behoved  him  to  wear 
a  smiling  countenance  towards  the  lovely- 
girl  beside  whom  he  was  seated;  and  he 
accordingly  replied  in  gentle  whispers  to 
her  remarks  on  the  novel  scene  around 
them  ;  and  by  the  deference  and  amability 
of  his  manner,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  the  happiest  and  most  devoted  of 
men. 

By  all  this,  Caroline  secured  her  own 
impunity. — Lord  Alan  could  only  address 
her  across  her  sister ;  and  in  his  bitterness 
of  resentment,  chose  to  appear  as  forgetful 
of  her  presence,  as  Esther  was  in  reality. 
Placed  between  her  sister  and  the  crimson 
barrier  serving  as  a  partition  to  the  gallery, 
JNIrs.  Myrton  was  accordingly  isolated,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  her  reflections;  as  much 
alone  amid  those  hundred  thousand  souls,  as 
if  seated  on  the  old  ivy-bench  at  the  old 
farm. 

And,  strange  to  say,  it  was  of  Stainhurst 
she    was   thinking !     By   one    of  those   re- 
actions   of  the   mind   which    constitute   its 
'phenomena,    the   myriads    of    human    faces 
around  her  vanished    from    her  view ;    the 
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Abbey  disappeared,  —  the  murmur  of  voices 
was  heard  as  in  a  far-off  dream. — Inclining 
her  head  against  the  partition,  she  seemed 
to  behold,  instead  of  the  brilliant  confusion 
of  the  scene  of  which  she  formed  a  part, 
only  the  green  valley  of  the  Stain,  with 
its  rippling  waters  and  overarching  groves. 
She  saw  the  cattle  standing  midway  in  the 
stream, — she  heard  the  herdsman  whoop- 
ing to  them  from  the  hill, — she  inhaled  the 
breath  of  hawthorns,  and  early  violets  of  the 
spring.  Home  was  before  her  mind's  eye, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  Abbey ; — even 
as,  at  home,  the  brilliant  dissipations  of 
London  life  too  often  assailed  her  imagi- 
nation ;  home,  with  its  fond  associations, — 
home  with  the  happy  voices  of  her  chil- 
dren on  the  breeze, — home,  with  their  lovely 
faces  smiling  amid  its  bowers  of  bliss  ! 

Her  heart  thrilled  under  the  fond  im- 
pression, and  tears  started  into  her  eyes. 
She  wondered,  at  that  moment,  how,  even 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  her  husband, 
she  could  have  been  tempted  to  leave  her 
darlings  behind  with  the  cross  old  lady, 
who,  probably,  denied  them  half  their  usual 
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indulgences  !  While  Esther  and  Lord  Alan 
pursued  their  lively  conversation,  passing 
in  review  the  unsuspecting  beauties  placed 
under  their  scrutiny,  Caroline  remained 
wandering  in  the  Happy  Valley  with  little 
Robert  and  Emily,  enjoying  the  sunshine 
and  the  shade ;  the  freshness  of  the  stream, 
the  sweetness  of  the  flowers.  Their  child- 
ish words  of  endearment  seemed  whisper- 
ing in  her  ears ;  their  little  arms  fondly 
encircling  her  neck.  "  Would  that  it  w^ere 
so  !  " — ejaculated  Mrs.  Myrton, — "  I  should 
be  happier  there  than  here  /" 

With  deep  regret  she  reflected  on  the 
family  disunion  which  deprived  the  poor 
children,  during  her  absence,  of  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Lichfields,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  their  little  cousins  of  the  Parsonage. 
For  she  knew  them  to  be  safer  and  better 
in  that  well-governed  establishment,  than 
with  the  old  lady,  now  infirm  in  body  as  in 
mind. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  shock  to  her  moral 
sense,  conveyed  by  a  declaration  of  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  Lord  Alan,  had  restored 
her  to  her  better  self.     The  woman  within 
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her  recoiled  from  the  outspoken  word  of 
which  the  spirit  had  appeared  inoffensive. 
She  had  now  been  made  to  remember  that 
she  was  a  wife  and  mother,  by  the  necessity 
of  defending  herself  against  herself  under 
that  holy  panoply.  For  the  first  time,  she 
contemplated  fixedly  and  honestly  the  na- 
ture of  the  feelings  she  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  involve  in  so  plausible  a  web 
of  sophistry;  admitting  that,  though  sincere 
in  her  desire  to  forward  the  union  of  her 
sister  with  Lord  Alan,  the  project  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  an  excuse  to  her  con- 
science, for  an  undue  preference  of  his  so- 
ciety. 

His  first  whispered  word  to  her  in  the 
carriage  that  morning,  was  a  reproach  for 
not  wearing  his  bouquet,  as  if,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  she  must  have  known  that  the 
attention  proceeded  from  him ;  while  the  si- 
lent coldness  he  now  exhibited,  proved  that 
he  had  fancied  himself  sure  of  her  sym- 
pathy, and  intitled  to  resent  her  disdain. 
Caroline  blushed  for  herself;  for  it  was  only 
from  undue  encouragement,  such  presump- 
tuous  inferences    could   have    arisen.     She 
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knew,  as  every  married  woman  knows,  that 
the  matron  insulted  by  a  declaration  of  love, 
has  herself  only  to  thank  for  the  offence  ; 
and  a  deep  crimson  became  permanent  on 
her  cheek,  as  though  her  shame  must  be 
as  apparent  to  all  around  her,  as  her  weak- 
ness had  been  previously  evident  to  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Harringhurst's  nephew. 

It  was  not  till  the  solemn  peal  of  the 
organ,  announcing  the  commencement  of 
the  august  ceremony,  filled  the  groined  aisles 
of  the  Abbey,  that  the  throbbings  of  her 
heart  subsided.  Again,  as  her  spirit  be- 
came exalted  by  that  holy  strain,  the  thought 
of  her  children  recurred  as  by  an  instinct* 
of  clairvoyance^  once  more  effacing  all  re- 
collection of  the  presence  of  one  whom  she 
was  beginning  to  regard  with  feelings  of 
apprehension.  Her  heart  was  filled  with  in- 
definable emotions  of  hope  and  joy.  Pre- 
sentiments of  some  strange  happiness  await- 
ing her, — some  future  bliss  surpassing  the 
present  or  the  past,— enabled  her  to 

Soar  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  ecstasy. 

It  was  not  till,  (many  minutes  after  the 
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newly  consecrated  sovereign  and  the  royal 
cortege  having  quitted  the  Abbey,)  Lord 
Alan  proposed  to  go  in  search  of  the  car- 
riage, that  Mrs.  Myrton  became  aware  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  Amid  the 
confusion  produced  by  the  general  move- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  church,  they  saw 
the  Duke  of  Droitwich  rejoin  his  mother, 
and  vainly  endeavour  to  make  his  way  with 
her  through  the  throng,  towards  the  places 
occupied  by  his  sister  and  cousin ;  the  stream 
of  persons  passing  towards  the  western  door 
running  between  them,  like  an  impetuous 
and  impassable  river. 

"  How  impatient  and  how  cross  Lady 
Mary  is  looking  !"  said  Esther  to  her  sister  ; 
"  she  seems  quite  faint  and  overpowered 
by  the  weight  of  her  finery ! — I  never  saw 
her  less  pretty." 

"  Three  months  of  London  dissipation 
have  somewhat  tarnished  her  beautiful  com- 
plexion. She  will  soon  become  herself 
again  at  Harringhurst,"  replied  Mrs.  Myr- 
ton carelessly  ;  and,  having  directed  her  eyes 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  her  sister, 
she  saw  a  sudden  smile  irradiate  the  harassed 
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countenance  of  Lady  Mary,  just  as  Lord 
Alan  made  his  appearance  at  the  extremity 
of  the  benches,  as  if  about  to  make  his  way 
towards  them.  In  a  moment,  however,  that 
look  of  exultation  gave  place  to  one  more 
blank  and  cheerless  than  before ;  for,  after 
a  nod  of  recognition,  and  a  gesture  imply- 
ing sympathy  in  her  captivity  among  her 
companions,  her  cousin  signified  by  signs 
that  he  must  repair  to  his  duties  as  an 
attendant  on  others. 

The  first  question  addressed  to  him  by 
Mrs.  Myrton  when,  on  re-entering  the  gal- 
lery, he  informed  her  that,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  rank,  her  carriage  would  be 
round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was,  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  extri- 
cate Lady  Helen  and  her  cousin  from  the 
crowd,  that  they  might  take  their  departure 
together. 

"  Lady  Mary  looks  dreadfully  tired,"  said 
she ;  "  surely,  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  get  into  our  carriage  at  once  ?" 

"  If  you  wait  till  I  am  able  to  bring  her 
to  you  in  the  corridor,  you  will  lose  your 
turn.      The  carriage  will  drive  off,  to  re- 
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turn,  heaven  knows  when  ;  and  what  becomes 
of  our  impromptu  dinner  at  Lady  Alicia's?" 

It  was  precisely  that  dinner  which  Caro- 
line was  desirous  of  avoiding ;  and  again 
she  pleaded  her  determination  to  be  of  use 
to  Lady  Mary  De  Bruce. 

"  If  you  are  bent  on  dismissing  me,  say 
so  at  once  !"  was  the  impetuous  reply  of 
Lord  Alan ;  "  and  I  will  place  you  under 
the  protection  of  any  person  you  may  point 
out  as  more  deserving  the  honour.  But  I 
cannot  think  of  leaving  you  here  in  the 
struggle  of  a  mob  of  strangers,  for  the  vain 
purpose  of  running  after  those  to  whose 
aid  I  left  my  brother  hastening,  and  who 
require  no  assistance  of  mine." 

Miss  Hilliard,  to  whom  only  a  few  words 
of  this  apostrophe  were  audible,  could  scarce- 
ly forgive  the  ungracious  silence  with  which 
it  was  received  by  her  sister ;  and,  as  if 
feeling  that,  thus  unaccountably  released, 
Lord  Alan  needed  some  kindness  and  en- 
couragement, she  passed  her  arm  under  his, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  follow  her 
sister,  who  was  already  some  steps  in  ad- 
vance, surrounded  by  assiduous  friends,  con- 
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tending  for  the  honour  of  escorting  her  to 
the  carriage. 

When  compelled  to  pause  in  the  covered 
gallery  without  the  doors  of  the  Abbey, 
where,  sheltered  from  the  now  falling  rain, 
groups  of  the  brilliant  throng  were  impa- 
tiently waiting  the  summons  of  the  exons 
and  policemen,  Caroline  was  gratified  to  per- 
ceive that  Lord  Alan  had  not  the  audacity 
to  brave  the  eye  of  the  woman  he  had 
offended. — When  not  compelled  to  reply 
to  the  questions  of  Esther,  he  was  con- 
stantly turning  from  them  towards  the 
Abbey  door,  as  if  watching  the  egress  of 
the  crowd  for  some  person  of  whom  he  was 
in  expectation. 

But  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Myrton  was 
soon  diverted  to  more  interesting  objects. 
More  than  once,  she  fancied  she  heard 
her  family  name  shouted  by  the  linkmen 
and  policemen  in  attendance  ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  loud  announcement  of  "  Lady  Mil- 
liard's carriage,"  beheld  her  sister  Emily, 
magnificently  attired,  struggling  on  through 
the  crowd  on  the  arm  of  some  foreiornef  of 
distinction,  covered  with  jewels  and  orders. 
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Till  that  moment,  Caroline  knew  not  of 
Lady  Hilliard's  arrival  in  England ;  but  in- 
stantly pressing  forward  for  a  hurried  greet- 
ing on  her  passage  through  the  gallery,  she 
became  chilled  to  the  heart  by  the  scornful 
glance  cast  by  her  sister  on  herself,  on 
Esther,  on  Lord  Alan. — So  far  from  recog- 
nizing her  sisters  with  joyful  affection,  she 
passed,  and  made  no  sign ! 

The  happy  Esther  was  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  the  joy  of  her  position,  to  take 
note  of  the  offence ;  for  when,  on  entering 
the  carriage,  Caroline  sunk  back,  half-faint- 
ing in  the  corner,  exclaiming, — *'You  must 
make  my  excuses,  dear  Esther,  to  Lady 
Alicia.  I  will  leave  you  at  her  door. 
We  cannot  both  disappoint  her;  and  /  am 
so  fatigued,  as  to  be  unable  to  join  her  din- 
ner-party!"— Miss  Hilliard,  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  her  to  the  exertion, 
as  Myrton  had  promised  to  meet  them, 
added,  with  an  air  of  vexation — "  No  one 
seems  to  have  courage  for  the  party ! — 
Lord  Alan,  too,  has  just  charged  me  with 
precisely  the  same  message  as  yourself !" 
It   seemed  a  little  hard  to  poor  Esther, 
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that,  after  a  dozen  hours'  exertion,  she 
should  be  required  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  a  formal  dinner-party,  while  Caro- 
line returned  home  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
quiet  and  repose. 

She  obeyed,  however,  with  all  her  usual 
cheerfulness  of  spirit :  nor  would  have  de- 
murred even  in  thought,  could  she  have  sur- 
mised the  vexation  to  which  that  beloved 
sister  had  been  exposed  throughout  the  day. 
How  much  more  could  she  have  foreseen 
the  cruel  trials  awaiting  her  on  the  morrow  ! 
— Alas!  the  darkest  page  of  Caroline  Myr- 
ton's  book  of  destiny  was  about  to  be  turned. 
— Her  hardest  trial  was  approaching  ! — 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


My  unblown  flowers, 
My  tender  babes,  my  new  appearing  sweets  ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentations. 

Shakspeare. 


After  a  sleepless  night,  distracted  by  a 
phantasmagoria  of  bewildering  objects, — 
gaudy  processions, — dazzling  figures, — spark- 
ling jewels,  —  a  tapestry  of  human  faces, — • 
and  distinct  among  them  all,  the  countenance 
of  her  sister's  lover,  fixing  upon  her  his  im- 
passionate  gaze,  while  that  of  her  mother's 
daughter  exhibited  a  stare  of  insolent  con- 
tempt,— Caroline  had  fallen  into  a  feverish 
doze  when  she  was  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  her  maid. 

Whatever  might  be  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  she  begged  for  a  respite. 
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"  She  had  only  just  closed  her  eyes,  and 
would  be  glad  to  sleep  again." 

But  the  woman  was  not  to  be  entreated. 
She  "  begged  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  was 
afraid  it  was  necessary  her  mistress  should 
rouse  herself.  She  must  not  be  alarmed; 
but  a  messenger,  an  express,  was  arrived 
from  Stainhurst.  Her  master  was  already 
up  and  out.  Would  Mrs.  Myrton  have  the 
goodness  to  read  the  letter  in  her  hand  V 

Bewildered  by  drowsiness,  Caroline,  as 
soon  as  the  admission  of  light  into  her 
chamber  permitted,  tore  it  hastily  open,  and 
attempted  to  decypher  the  contents,  — 
"Louisa's  hand- wri ting  !" — Louisa,  then,  was 
not  inexorably  estranged. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  the  step  I  have 
taken,  in  sending  to  you,  dear  Cart"  wrote 
Mrs.  Lichfield,  "  but  I  act  by  you,  as  I 
would  fain  have  others  act  by  myself,  uniler 
similar  circumstances.  Your  little  girl  is 
ill, — more  seriously,  I  fear,  than  her  grand- 
mother is  disposed  to  admit, — or  if  not  to 
admit,  to  acquaint  you  with.  The  old  lady 
declares  that  she  wrote  to  you  or  Myrton 
on  the  subject,  two  days  ago.     But  if  this 
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were  the  case,  I  am  convinced  you  would  be 
already  here.  She  and  Mrs.  Wynter  are 
now  too  much  absorbed  in  accusing  my 
mother  as  the  origin  of  the  mischief,  to 
take  proper  thought  of  apprising  Emily's 
parents  of  her  condition.  But  my  poor 
mother  is  not  to  blame.  The  dear  child's 
illness  is  inflammatory,  and  wholly  distinct 
from  the  typhus  fever,  as  which  they  choose 
to  treat  it.  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
hasten  hither.  I  have  not  scrupled,  (knowing 
how  little  expense  is  an  object  to  you,)  to 
send  this  letter  by  express ;  and  Lichfield 
would  have  taken  it  himself,  in  order  to 
break  to  you  more  tenderly  this  afflicting 
intelligence,  but  that  I  judged  it  desirable 
to  retain  him  on  the  spot,  that  his  authority 
might  interfere,  if  I  found  it  indispensable. 
"  You  cannot  doubt,  dear  Car.,  that  the 
moment  we  heard  in  the  village  of  your  dar- 
ling's illness,  we  broke  through  all  forms, 
effaced  all  recollections,  and  rushed  to  the 
Hall,  from  whence  I  now  write  to  you. 
Hoping  to  see  you  without  a  moment's  loss 
of  time, 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  sister,       L.  L." 
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Who  that  ever  experienced  the  torture  of 
receiving  a  letter  of  this  startling  descrip- 
tion, can  forget  the  bewilderment  of  trying 
to  read  and  trying  to  understand  the  words, 
which  appear  to  escape  the  hold  of  both 
eye  and  judgment,  as  if  revolving  under 
the  tearful  gaze  that  fails  to  fix  either  the 
lines  or  the  meaning  !  — Caroline  Myrton 
tried  and  tried  again. — After  sinking  more 
than  once  helplessly  on  her  pillow,  she 
roused  herself  again  and  again  for  the  ter- 
rible task  of  comprehending  her  full  amount 
of  wretchedness. 

Before  she  fully  understood  what  had 
chanced,  or  was  likely  to  occur,  the  carriage 
with  posthorses  was  at  the  door ;  and,  half- 
dressed  and  half-fainting,  she  awaited  only 
the  arrival  of  Myrton  to  set  forth  upon 
her  alarming  expedition.  When  nearly  a 
couple  of  hours  elapsed,  without  a  symptom 
of  his  return,  or  indication  of  whither  he 
was  gone,  she  determined  to  proceed,  with 
Esther  only  as  her  companion.  Had  not 
Mrs.  Lichfield  expressly  stated  that  every 
moment  was  precious  ?  and  was  it  not  easy 
for  Myrton  to  throw  himself  into  the  first 
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public  conveyance  and  rejoin  her  on  the 
road  ?  Unable  to  resist  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense, she  left  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Lichfield 
enclosed  in  one  to  be  delivered  to  her  hus- 
band on  his  arrival,  and  set  forth  with  her 
sister. 

Railroads  had  not  yet  emulated  the  speed 
of  Pacolet,  and  very  long  and  very  tedious 
was  their  journey,  in  spite  of  the  urging 
of  bribery  and  persuasion.  Poor  Esther, 
fancying  that  both  servants  and  horses  neg- 
lected their  duty,  was  incessant  in  her  eja- 
culations of  impatience  ;  but  her  sister,  stu- 
pified  with  grief,  neither  heard  them  nor 
answered.  Those  happy  visions  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  seemed  a  supernatural  mockery  ! 
At  the  moment  when  the  thought  of  her 
darling  child  had  been  to  her  as  a  balm 
of  consolation,  it  was  lying  in  anguish, — 
in  danger, — perhaps  in  death  !  Her  happi- 
ness in  this  life  was  perhaps  already  blighted 
for  ever.  And  yet  she  must  not  bewail 
herself,  for  the  chastisement  dealt  to  her 
was  just.  She  took  no  further  thought 
whether  Myrton  were  likely  to  resent  her 
precipitate   departure,   or   overtake   her   on 
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the  road.  Towards  daybreak,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  their  departure,  Miss  Hilliard 
started  from  a  heavy  sleep  into  which  she 
had  cried  herself  like  a  sobbing  child,  at 
the  sound  of  a  public  conveyance  overtak- 
ing them,  which  she  doubted  not  must  con- 
tain her  brother-in-law ;  but  when  it  passed 
without  stopping,  could  not  persuade  Caro- 
line to  join  in  her  lamentations.  All  that 
Mrs.  Myrton  answered  to  her  appeals  was, 
"  No  matter,  no  matter  !  Even  we  may 
arrive  too  late  !  " 

Every  remaining  mile  of  the  journey  grew 
longer  and  yet  more  long.  The  busy  ima- 
gination of  the  young  girl  interrogated  for. 
omens  the  landscape  before  them,  the  sky 
above  their  heads.  But  Caroline  saw  no- 
thing,— heard  nothing  ! — The  perusal  of  that 
terrible  letter  seemed  to  have  dazzled  her 
eyes  and  bewildered  her  understanding. 
The  deserted  sick-bed  of  the  dying  child,  was 
all  this  world  contained.  As  they  drove 
through  the  noisome  and  clamorous  suburb 

of  R ,  from  which   the   road    diverged 

into  the  Happy  Valley,  Mrs.  Myrton  was 
reclining,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
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on  the  shoulder  of  her  sister.  It  was  a 
soft  September  day,  with  a  warm,  misty 
rain  obscuring  the  landscape,  as  with  a  filmy 
veil ;  and,  as  they  came  within  view  of  the 
Stain  and  its  water-meadows,  the  postboys, 
as  if  suddenly  impressed  with  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  passed  full  speed  through  the 
village.  At  that  moment,  Esther  was  too 
much  occupied  in  supporting  her  sister, 
whose  cheeks  were  deathly  pale  and  deathly 
cold,  to  form  inference  from  its  aspect ;  or 
she  would  probably  have  made  the  worst 
conclusions  from  the  fact  that  the  doors 
of  the  cottages  were  closed,  and  not  a  soul 
astir. 

But  on  dashing  up  to  the  Hall  door,  a 
far  more  ominous  sign  presented  itself  in 
the  aspect  of  Lichfield;  who  was  waiting 
under  the  portico  to  receive  them,  and  whose 
downcast  eyes  and  fallen  countenance  an- 
nounced that  all  was  over.  The  poor  mo- 
ther was  too  little  herself  to  perceive  the 
mournful  wave  of  the  head  with  which 
he  answered  the  interrogative  glance  of  Es- 
ther ;  having  received  from  whose  arms  the 
almost  lifeless  form  of  her  fellow-traveller,  he 
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carried  Caroline  in  silence  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  arouse  her  to  the  sense 
of  her  calamity. 

Esther  had  already  rushed  up  stairs,  to 
assure  herself  with  her  own  eyes  of  the 
worst.  A  powerful  scent  of  ether  in  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  children's  room,  — 
the  wide-open  door  of  the  ill-fated  nursery, 
— the  number  of  persons  assembled  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  little  beds,  silent,  weep- 
ing, but  lending  no  assistance, — convinced 
her  that  they  were  come  too  late. 

No  one  stirred  as  she  approached.     The 

physician  from  R sat  by  the  bedside ; 

and  when  she  saw  that  he  was  examining 
his  watch,  while  his  other  hand  was  out- 
stretched upon  the  bed,  a  sudden  hope 
glanced  into  her  heart. 

"  All  is  not  over,  then  ?" — cried  she,  rush- 
ing towards  Louisa,  whom  she  saw  stand- 
ing, hand-in-hand  with  the  weeping  gover- 
ness, who  had  never  quitted  the  child. 

But  Mrs.  Lichfield  imposed  silence  on 
her,  in  a  deferential  whisper,  befitting  the 
presence  of  a  death-bed. 
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"  Hush  !"  said  she,  laying  a  restraining 
hand  on  her  sister's  arm.  "  Do  not  disturb 
her  !     She  is  breathing  her  last !" 

"  But  if  still  alive,  let  me  fetch  Caroline ! 
— Caroline  is  come — Caroline  is  below!" — 
cried  she,  feeling  the  value  of  every  moment. 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  physi- 
cian rose  from  his  seat  and  replaced  his 
watch  in  his  pocket. — He  had  been  waiting 
only  to  determine  the  exact  moment  of  the 
child's  dissolution  !  — 

And  now  burst  forth  the  repressed  sor- 
row of  those  who  had  watched  over  her  last 
moments ;  and  while  the  affectionate  at- 
tendants, the  old  nurse  and  careful  gover- 
ness, uttered  their  wild  exclamations,  the 
lips  of  Esther  and  Louisa  were  fondly  press- 
ed to  the  little  nerveless  hands  and  icy 
forehead,  on  which  the  parted  curls  lay  moist- 
ened by  the  damps  of  death. 

"  Her  mother,  —  her  poor  mother  !  "  — 
burst  from  those  weeping  women ;  as  with 

reverential   hands,    they    set   in    order    the 

» 

chamber  of  death,  that  all  might  be  at 
peace  when  Caroline  found  courage  to  visit 
that  melancholy  scene. 
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Poor  little  Robert  was  asleep  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  to  learn  at  his  sad  waking 
the  loss  of  the  sweet  companion  of  his 
childhood ;  and  it  was  already  whispered 
that  he  was  sickening  with  the  malady  of  his 
sister. 

"  What,  what  will  become  of  Caroline  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Lichfield,  satisfied  to  leave 
her  sister  for  a  time  in  charge  of  her  ex- 
cellent husband.  "  If  we  can  only  keep 
her  ignorant  of  what  has  occurred  till  Myr- 
ton  arrives  to  sustain  her  courage ! — Above 
all,  if  we  can  prevent  the  old  lady  from 
torturing  her,  as  she  has  done  us,  by  the 
assertion  that  the  child  has  been  murdered 
by  infection  from  Elm  Hill ! " 

When  at  length  they  stole  down  with 
faltering  steps  into  the  drawing-room,  they 
found  that  Mrs.  Wynter  had  already  made 
it  her  duty  to  disclose  the  fatal  news ; 
and  Lichfield,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears, 
was  seated  beside  Caroline,  with  her  cold 
hand  between  his  own,  listening  in  for- 
bearing silence  to  the  ill-timed  exhortations 
of  the  unsympathizing  sister-in-law,  and 
comforted  by  the  certainty  that  Mrs.  Myrton 
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was  insensible  to  the  molestation.  On  the 
arrival  of  his  wife  to  assume  his  place,  he 
drew  the  weeping  Esther  gently  to  the 
window,  to  interrogate  her  concerning  the 
absence  of  Myrton. 

"  He  will  be  here,  of  course,  by  to-night's 
mail,"  said  he,  after  hearing  her  explana- 
tion ;  and  when  the  hour  of  its  arrival 
brought  neither  Myrton  nor  a  letter,  he 
was  unspeakably  disappointed.  The  mother 
was  in  no  state  to  be  consulted.  Alarmed 
by  the  prolongation  of  her  insensibility  to 
all  that  was  passing,  they  even  carried  her 
into  the  nursery,  and  placed  her  beside  the 
bed  where  lay  the  stiffened  form  of  her  lost 
darling.  But  she  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
hend that  the  smiling  cherub,  extended  like 
a  monumental  effigy  before  her,  could  be 
the  Emily  whose  joyous  voice  and  steps 
flying  to  greet  her,  she  was  never  more  to 
hear.  Though  Lichfield  addressed  her  firm- 
ly and  solemnly,  speaking  of  her  child  as 
taken  from  her,  and  of  the  duty  of  resigna- 
tion, his  voice  fell  as  fruitlessly  on  her  ear, 
as  on  that  of  the  unconscious  dead !  In  the 
hope  that  in  some  momentous  relaxation  of 
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the  nerves  slie  might  fall  asleep,  she  was 
now  removed  to  her  own  room  and  placed 
in  bed. 

"To  what  a  home  will  Myrton  return!" 
murmured  Lichfield,  on  visiting  the  sick 
bed  of  the  poor  boy,  and  finding  the  fever 
increasing.  "  I  scarcely  dare  contemplate 
the  consequences  of  such  a  shock  !" 

But  on  this  head,  he  need  not  have  alarm- 
ed himself.  Myrton  was  still  in  town. 
Satisfied  that  Louisa's  account  of  the  child's 
illness  was  exaggerated,  he  judged  it  better 
to  wait  for  further  advices  from  Stainhurst 
ere  he  quitted  London,  where  his  presence 
was  in  the  greatest  request.  Scarcely  an 
hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  express, 
he  had  been  sent  for  in  haste  by  Lady  Mary 
De  Bruce,  her  grandfather  having  been 
seized  during  the  night  with  alarming 
spasms  ;  and  instead  of  returning  home 
to  dinner,  he  remained  with  the  Marquis, 
who  was  expected  every  hour  to  breathe 
his  last.  A  note,  apprizing  his  wife  that 
the  dangerous  illness  of  his  venerable  friend 
arose  from  the  chill  he  had  received  in  the 
Abbey  the  preceding  day,  lay  on  the  hall- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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table  unopened,  when  Myrton  returned 
home  at  night  to  learn  the  startling  news 
of  Caroline's  sudden  departure. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  perplexity, 
he  knew  not  how  to  decide  between  his 
conflicting  duties.  He  had  promised  Lady 
Mary  to  return  at  daybreak.  His  poor  little 
girl  having  now  her  mother  with  her,  —  her 
mother,  so  much  more  fitted  than  himself 
to  watch  over  an  ailing  child, — appeared  far 
less  in  need  of  his  services  than  the  vene- 
rable statesman  whose  death,  at  that  junc- 
ture, must  be  a  cruel  blow  to  the  cause  of 
Reform  and  the  interests  of  the  state. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  wait  for  such 
intelligence  as  Caroline  might  forward  on 
her  arrival  at  home,  ere  he  set  forth  for  the 
North.  It  would  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  start,  if  Mrs.  Myrton  found  the  danger 
as  great  as  she  expected. 

And  thus,  at  the  moment  Caroline  crossed 
the  threshold  of  her  unhappy  home,  her  hus- 
band was  standing,  in  company  with  the 
Duke  of  Droitwich  and  two  or  three  men 
more  influential  from  their  age  and  political 
position,  beside  the  death-bed  of  one  who, 
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after  experiencing  on  earth  only  peace  and 
good- will  towards  men,  was  passing,  full  of 
hope,  to  the  realm  where  such  feelings  be- 
come eternal.  Even  there,  Myrton  was 
thinking  more  of  the  future  Lord  Harring- 
hurst,  than  of  the  present;  more  of  the 
cause  of  Reform  which  the  old  man  was 
deserting  in  the  eleventh  hour,  than  of  the 
agony  he  was  sustaining.  Before  the  breath 
had  quitted  its  venerable  tenement  of  clay, 
Myrton  had  found  time  to  reflect  with  deep 
annoyance  that,  though  the  Barony  of  De 
Bruce  would  devolve  upon  Lady  Mary,  the 
Earldom  and  the  Brucetown  estate  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  serious  Colonel,  whose- 
staunchness  in  the  liberal  cause  was  at  least 
problematical. 

The  following  day,  and  the  day  following, 
brought  him,  of  course,  no  letter  from  Stain- 
hurst  ;  for  who  thought  of  addressing  Myr- 
ton in  London,  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  already  on  the  road?  He  wrote,  how- 
ever, in  anxious  terms,  to  beg  that  Caroline 
would  inform  him  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
child,  and  whether  she  considered  his  pre- 
sence desirable  ;  to  which  letter,  a  formal 
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answer  was  instantly  despatched  by  Lich- 
field, explaining  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  family  ;  and  that  the  funeral  of  his  little 
daughter  awaited  his  arrival. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  consci- 
encious  pastor  to  moderate  the  effects  of  the 
blow.  Apprised  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Harringhurst,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  the  inertness  of 
his  brother-in-law,  as  regarded  his  own 
family,  to  undue  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
patron.  A  grieving  witness  to  the  growing 
ascendancy  of  worldliness  over  the  mind  of 
Myrton,  and  aware  that  the  temptations  of 
man  are  proportioned  to  his  strength,  he 
beheld  the  aspiring  politician  misled  by 
vanity,  under  the  false  semblance  of  patriot- 
ism ;  the  virtues  of  his  former  decent  and 
temperate  modes'  of  life  having  melted  like 
wax,  when  snatched  from  the  shade  into  the 
exuberance  of  summer  sunshine. 

But,  if  he  no  longer  esteemed  him  as 
of  old,  the  Christian  pastor  presumed  not 
to  contemn  the  man  who  had  been  tempted 
more  than  he  could  bear ;  and  on  turning 
from  the  darkened  chamber,  after  presiding 
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over  the  mournful  ceremony  of  closing  the 
coffin  of  little  Emily,  fervently  did  he  pray 
that  sb  severe  a  chastisement  as  awaited 
Myrton  on  his  return  to  his  desolate  home, 
might  not  be  dispensed  in  vain. 

Unconscious  of  his  loss,  meanwhile,  Myr- 
ton was  exercising  a  similar  ministry  in  the 
stately  mansion  of  the  departed  peer.  Lady 
De  Bruce  had  quitted  the  house  for  the 
protection  of  the  Duchess,  the  moment  her 
grandfather  breathed  his  last;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  etiquette  of  society,  the 
Droitwich  family  repaired  to  profound  se- 
clusion in  the  country,  till  it  was  time  to 
join  the  funeral  train  at  Harringhurst  Castle ;' 
— the  young  baroness,  who  somewhat  mis- 
trusted the  goodness  of  the  new  Earl,  having 
requested  Myrton,  as  one  of  the  executors, 
to  represent  her  in  the  house. 

The  member  for  Brucetown  was  conse- 
quently arranging  with  a  fashionable  up- 
holsterer such  important  points  as  the  hang- 
ings, sconces,  emblazonments,  and  escutch- 
eons,  for   the    lying-in-state    of  a   marquis, 

while  the  simple  undertakers  of  R took 

the  shoes  from  off  their  feet,  that  they  might 
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not  disturb  the  distracted  mother  by  the 
weight  of  their  burthen,  while  carrying  past 
her  door  the  last  receptacle  of  the  remains 
of  her  child. 

But  though  the  insensibility  of  his  wife 
and  imbecility  of  his  mother,  prevented  the 
absence  from  home  of  Myrton,  at  such  a 
juncture,  from  producing  the  dismay  that 
might  have  been  anticipated,  strange  sur- 
mises arose  in  the  house,  and  strange  ru- 
mours at  R .     The  Minchems  and  Mrs. 

Wynter  began  to  hint  that  his  letters  had 
been  intercepted, — that  he  had  never  been 
apprized  of  poor,  dear  little  Emily's  illness, — 
that  he  was  perhaps  still  ignorant  of  the 
infection  so  cruelly  and  wickedly  introduced 
into  his  house. 

They  even  declared  that  alienation  so  com- 
plete subsisted  between  him  and  his  wife, 
as  to  prevent  their  sojourning  under  the 
same  roof ;  Mr.  Perceval  having  already  whis- 
pered through  the  neighbourhood  a  report 
that  the  two  sisters  had  figured  at  the  corona- 
^  tion,  covered  with  diamonds,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Lord  Alan  Bonville,  while  Myr- 
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ton  was  engaged  elsewhere  by  his  public 
duties. 

It  was  precisely  in  the  midst  of  these 
cruel  insinuations,  that  Myrton  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  miserable  home.  Lich- 
field's first  care  was  to  reassure  him  con- 
cerning the  state  of  his  little  son.  But  the 
thoughts  of  the  bereaved  father  were  not 
of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead;  of  the  fair 
face  he  was  never  to  see  again,  of  the 
merry  voice  wanting  in  that  gloomy  cham- 
ber. Under  affliction  like  his,  an  evil  that 
still  admits  of  hope,  scarcely  appears  an  evil. 
The  illness  of  wife  or  son  were  indifferent 
at  the  moment  he  heard  that,  of  the  littl© 
fairy  who  had  loved  him  with  so  filial  a 
love,  nothing  remained  to  him  but  a  lock 
of  silken  hair,  which  was  silently  placed  in 
his  hand  by  his  sister-in-law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hopes  of  the  fa- 
mily, that  her  husband's  arrival  would  ope- 
rate favourably  on  the  mind  of  Caroline, 
were  wholly  disappointed.  So  complete 
was  her  unconsciousness  to  all  that  was 
passing,  that   Lichfield   took   upon  himself 
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to  explain,  in  a  few  words  that,  failing  his 
instructions,  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Wynter  that  the  funeral  should 
proceed  privately  on  foot,  through  the  do- 
main, to  Stainhurst,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  elder  Myrton  for  his  own  un^- 
ostentatious  interment. 

Myrton  made  no  opposition.  He  who  had 
so  recently  been  immersed  in  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  lordly  obsequies,  had  now  nothing 
to  suggest.  On  the  plea  that  her  mother 
required  the  support  of  her  presence,  his 
only  sister  declined  attendance ;  and  the  man 
who  had  been  appointing  earls  for  pall- 
bearers, and  dukes  for  chief  mourners,  was 
himself  about  to  follow  unsupported  to  the 
grave,  the  innocent  whose  birth  had  been  the 
cause  of  such  boundless  exultation.  Friends 
of  his  own  condition,  had  he  none.  Their 
sympathy  he  had  long  abjured  ;  and  in  the 
class  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  natu- 
ralize himself,  who  cared  for  his  private  tri- 
bulations ? — To  them,  he  was  only  the  Popu- 
lar Member, — a  mere  parliamentary  machine; 
and,  had  he  evinced  so  little  tact  as  to 
appeal  to  their  commiseration,  he  would  have 
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found  that  the  seed  sown  upon  a  rock  pro- 
duces a  barren  harvest. 

Alone,  therefore,  in  his  mournful  trappings, 
did  he  follow  that  sad  procession  through 
the  fragrant  shrubberies  where  so  often  the 
light  footsteps  of  his  child  had  flitted  before 
him ;  and  when,  on  reaching  the  railway 
intersecting  the  path,  he  found  the  school 
children  of  the  factory  attired  in  white,  pre- 
pared of  their  own  accord  to  precede  to  the 
grave  the  body  of  the  smiling,  soft-voiced, 
mild-eyed  daughter  of  prosperity  who  had 
never  passed  them  without  an  alms  or  cheer- 
ing salutation,  and  who  loved  to  spend  Christ- 
mas at  home,  that  she  might  witness  the  com-^ 
forting  of  the  poor ;  overcome  by  one  of 
those  touches  of  nature  that  make  the  whole 
world  akin,  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  grief 
that  at  once  softened  and  relieved  his  world- 
worn  heart. 

He  returned  from  the  sad  solemnization, 
comforted  by  the  associations  connected  with 
this  slight  incident.  But  it  was  in  vain  he 
attempted  to  extend  the  consolation  to  his 
miserable  wife.  Deaf  to  the  voice  of  his 
exhortation,  as  to  the  unwearied  tenderness 
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of  her  sisters,  she  lay  crushed  under  the 
heaviness  of  her  visitation.  The  conscious- 
ness that  the  chastening  hand  of  Providence 
had  vi^rought  a  work  of  retribution,  trebled 
the  force  of  the  blow  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ? — You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  test  of  parts  ; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating. 

Shakspeare. 


Fortunately  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  duties  of  social  life,  scenes  such  as  the 
foregoing  produce  a  less  permanent  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  best-afFectioned  man 
than  on  the  more  susceptible  nature  of  the 
less  active  sex. 

Myrton  soon  began  to  complain  to  Lich- 
field, (with  whom  he  was  now  on  terms  of 
friendship,)  of  the  multiplicity  of  duties 
requiring  his  presence  in  town,  and  the 
numberless  letters  that  daily  entreated  his 
return  to  his  place  in  parliament ;  and  the 
pastor  noticed  that  the  profound  affliction 
of  Caroline  wearied  the  spirits   of  her  hus- 
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band.  Having  wept  his  tears  to  an  end, 
and  with  duties  still  to  discharge  as  a 
citizen  and  father,  he  felt  that  the  culti- 
vation of  his  grief  were  an  act  of  weakness. 
The  Lord  who  had  given,  had  taken  away ; 
and  while  so  much  remained  to  live,  and 
toil,  and  be  thankful  for,  indulgence  in  the 
idleness  of  sorrow  was  almost  a  crime  ! 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  logic  which  deter- 
mined him  to  attend  the  funeral  at  Harring- 
hurst  Castle,  deferred  by  the  pomps  of  a 
Marquisate  a  week  beyond  the  humbler 
interment  of  the  manufacturer's  child.  As 
an  executor,  he  fancied  himself  bound  to 
appear  there ;  and  when  on  the  spot,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  accompany  back  to  town 
the  mourners  at  that  gorgeous  mockery  of  a 
christian  recomittal  of  dust  to  dust. 

,  The  humble  tenantry  to  whom  the  deceased 
was  endeared  by  eighty  years  of  courtesy 
and  benevolence,  and  a  zealous  exercise  of 
his  functions  for  their  welfare,  once  left 
behind  and  out  of  sight,  all  pretence  at 
sorrow  or  solemnity  was  abandoned.  Lord 
Harringhurst  had  survived  to  become  re- 
spected by  the  world  rather  as  a  monument, 
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than  a  man  ;  but  even  as  a  man,  more  than  as 
a  politician.  Having  outlived  most  of  his 
official  colleagues,  he  passed  in  the  new 
generation  as  a  twaddler, 

Nurtur'd  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

regarded  by  his  aristocratic  kinsmen  as 
liberal  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency,  and 
by  the  rising  men  of  his  party  as  a  slow  and 
safe  old  tortoise,  whom  they  were  privileged 
to  leave  behind  on  the  road. 

His  death  was  accordingly  contemplated 
as  leaving  no  very  important  gap  in  the 
social  edifice.  Young  England  is  too  busy  a 
country  to  set  much  value  on  those  gentler 
courtesies  and  humanities  which  serve  to 
harmonize  the  frame  and  polish  the  surface 
of  society.  The  amenity  of  the  old  man's 
nature  not  being  a  thing  on  which  a  foreign 
treaty,  or  joint-stock-company  could  be 
founded,  the  utmost  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
in  fading  like  the  soothing  beam  of  a  setting 
sun,  was  a  few  civil  words  in  the  obituary  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  the  necrology 
of  some  Whig  newspaper. 

The  funeral  party,  therefore,  travelled  back 
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to  their  parliamentary  duties,  as  fast  as  post- 
horses  could  carry  them ;  fighting  over  their 
political  battles  by  the  way,  as  cheerfully  as 
they  would  have  done  over  their  claret  in 
Cleveland  Square.  Only  two  of  them  had 
experienced  a  pang  on  seeing  his  bier,  radiant 
with  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  cherubim,  laid 
beside  the  dim  and  mildewed  coffins  of  his 
predecessors,  i.  e,,  Silas  Horsemonger,  — 
grateful  for  a  long  series  of  excellent  dinners, 
— and  Myrton,  grateful  for  his  introduction 
to  political  life  ;  nor  could  Lord  Alan  Bon- 
ville  refrain  from  one  of  his  cynical  smiles 
as  he  noticed  their  depression. 

"  It  is  worth  people^s  while  to  keep  a  good 
cook  ! "  mused  he  ;  "to  secure,  as  the  ancients 
used  by  their  freedmen,  a  tear  at  one's  fune- 
ral ! " 

And  when,  in  the  sequel,  it  was  found  how 
many  persons  were  made  rich  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  overgrown  Harringhurst  pro- 
perty, every  one  seemed  to  think  that  a  coro- 
nation in  a  chilly  abbey,  now  and  then,  might 
become  a  social  advantage.  The  young 
Baroness  de  Bruce  came  into  the  enjoyment 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year ;  Colonel  de  Bruce, 
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(now  Earl  of  Harringhurst,)  succeeded  to 
ten  ;  while  to  each  of  his  nephews  and  Lady 
Helen  Bonville,  the  Marquis  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Even  the 
executors  had  handsome  bequests.  Harring- 
hurst Castle  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Earl ; 
while  the  house  in  town  was  expressly  devised 
to  the  young  Baroness  as  "  a  dower-house  ; " 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  her  immediate  union 
with  the  Duke  of  Droitwich. 

Myrton,  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  new 
Earl,  his  co-executor,  was  willing  to  take 
all  trouble  off  his  hands.  For  the  com- 
mittee business  of  the  House  weighed  all 
the  heavier  upon  him  for  the  melancholy 
fortnight  he  had  been  spending  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  were  such  as  to  engross  the 
attention,  and  exercise  the  zealous  foresight 
of  its  partizans. 

While  the  world  of  public  life  was  thus 
re-assuming  its  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  Popular  Member,  the  feelings  of 
Caroline  remained  all  that  might  be  expect- 
ed to  arise  from  the  seed  of  holiness  sown 
in  the  good  soil  of  a  lacerated  heart.     In 
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the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  had  two 
domestic  duties  to  fufil :  —  a  duty  of  atone- 
ment towards  Esther,  —  and  a  duty  of 
consolation  towards  her  surviving  child, 
enfeebled  by  severe  illness,  and  bereft  of 
his  little  companion.  She  felt  doubly  bound 
to  exert  herself  for  his  sake ;  and  they 
were  now  constantly  together,  as  friend  with 
friend.  Her  whole  time,  her  whole  heart 
was  at  his  disposal.  She  could  not  let 
the  poor  little  fellow  feel  that  he  was  left 
alone.  As  the  autumn  advanced,  they  drove 
or  walked  when  lesson- time  was  over ;  and 
Mrs.  Myrton's  sisters  were  thankful  to  per- 
ceive that,  though  a  smile  never  visited 
her  countenance,  she  talked  cheerfully  with 
Robert,  to  prevent  his  recurring  to  his  loss ;- — 
cultivating  his  affection  for  his  little  cousins 
at  the  Parsonage,  as  if  eager  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  in  his  divided  existence. 

To  the  relief  of  all  parties,  the  Wynters 
had  carried  off  the  old  lady  to  High  Ben- 
nington, upon  Myrton's  suggesting,  ere  he 
quitted  Stainhurst,  the  advantage  of  change 
of  scene  to  his  mother.  For  in  Caro- 
line's precarious  state,  he  dreaded  as  much 
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the  consequences  of  his  mother's  incoherent 
denunciations  against  the  Hilliard  family,  as 
his  sister  apprehended  his  further  inroads 
upon  the  bespoken  hoard  of  the  old  lady. 

The  old  place  was  consequently  begin- 
ning to  reassume  in  the  eyes  of  Caroline, 
something  of  its  holy  quietude  of  former 
days.  If  insubordination  prevailed  in  the 
factory,  the  men  sympathised  too  much  with 
her  black  gown  to  let  it  reach  her  ears ; 
and,  in  the  endearments  of  the  child  who 
had  now  none  other  on  whom  to  lavish 
them,  and  the  devoted  attention  of  her 
sisters,  she  experienced  so  much  comfort,  as 
sometimes  to  reproach  herself  that,  with 
that  lovely  one  snatched  from  the  light  of 
day,  she  could  still  find  cause  for  thank- 
fulness in  this  world. 

The  sole  vexation  she  experienced,  was 
the  occasional  arrival  of  letters  from  her 
husband.  In  spite  of  their  studied  phrases 
of  condolence,  she  saw  that  his  heart  was 
elsewhere.  The  defeat  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords  occupied  more  of 
his  sympathy,  than  the  sorrows  of  Stain- 
hurst.     He  inquired  concerning  the  public 
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meetings  at  R ,  — the  temper  of  mind  of 

the  workmen, — and  the  manner  in  which 
the  mortifying  news  had  been  received  at 
the  Cloth  Hall  and  elsewhere, — far  more 
earnestly  than  after  the  welfare  of  wife  or 
child ! 

"  Among  the  curious  suggestions  to  which 
this  irritating  crisis  has  given  rise,"  wrote 
he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  is,  that  of  a  con- 
siderable creation  of  peers.  Like  Maria 
Theresa  in  her  wars,  ministers  seem  dis- 
posed to  ennoble  whole  provinces ;  and, 
among  the  Yorkshire  names  on  the  list,  is 
that  of  Sir  John  Hilliard, — Sir  John,  who 
has  never  taken  a  more  active  part  in 
politics  than  one  of  his  own  coach-horses ! 
Lord  Alan  Bonville  assured  me  yesterday, 
(whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  no  matter  !)  that 
this  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  me ; 
that,  since  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  me 
with  a  coronet,  they  would  give  one  to  the 
most  eligible  member  of  my  family.  I  re- 
plied that  Hilliard  and  myself  had  not  been 
on  speaking  terms  for  years ;  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  degree  of 
satisfaction   I   should   derive    from   such   a 
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compliment. — The  idea  of  Sir  John  Hilliard 
of  Hilliard  Park,  being  ennobled  as  a  con- 
cession to  Robert  Myrton  of  Stainhurst,  is 
almost  too  diverting  !" — 

Poor  Caroline,  whose  heart  was  still  smart- 
ing under  the  cruelty  of  her  sister  Emily's 
conduct  at  the  coronation,  and  silence  at 
the  period  of  her  maternal  sufferings,  could 
not  but  share  his  indignation.  A  re- 
ward for  Myrton's  services  to  the  good 
cause,  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  so  thoroughly  despised  him, 
was  indeed  an  insult ! 

"  Fear  nothing, — there  will  be  no  creation 
on  such  a  scale,  as  to  include  Sir  John  Hil- 
liard !"  said  Lichfield,  when  Esther  conveyed 
the  news  to  the  Parsonage ;  "  and  unless, 
on  his  return  home  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, Myrton  shall  exercise  better  control 
over  his  men  than  Mac  Murdoch  is  able  or 
willing  to  attempt,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  outrages  hourly  increasing  in 
this  neighbourhood,  secured  him  against  all 
future  possibility  of  government  reward. 
One  of  Lord  Childerton's  farms  was  burnt 
last  night ;  and  it  is  reported  that  troops 
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have  been  applied  for,  for  the  security  of 
Harringhurst  Castle." 

Yes !  of  Harringhurst  Castle !  The  first 
vote  of  the  newEarl  had  been  given  in  op- 
position to  the  measures  supported  for  fifty 
years  by  his  predecessor ! — some  said,  for 
conscience  sake  ;  some,  to  mark  his  resent- 
ment against  the  late  Marquis,  for  the  dis- 
proportionate meanness  of  the  fortune  as- 
signed for  the  support  of  the  family  name ; 
and  some,  as  an  effervescence  of  spite 
against  the  Bonville  and  Myrton  clique. 
The  honourable  member  for  Brucetown,  on 
the  other  hand,  despising  the  artful  reserve 
maintained  by  Colonel  De  Bruce  towards 
his  uncle  so  long  as  a  hope  remained  of  a 
change  in  his  testamentary  dispositions,  made 
no  secret  of  his  animosity  against  his  de- 
sertion ;  and  the  private  resentments  of  Myr- 
ton were  added  to  the  public  indignation  of 
R . 

One  day,  (the  prorogation  of  parliament 
being  at  length  on  the  eve  of  dismissing 
the  unhappy  members,  who  had  expected 
to  see  as  little  of  their  pheasants  as  of  their 
partridges,)  in  spite  of  the  general  injunc- 
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tion  against  morning  visitors  at  Stainhurst, 
their  honourable  and  reverend  neighbour 
insisted,  with  such  defying  perseverance,  on 
being  admitted,  that  Mrs.  Myrton  justly 
concluded  he  had  disagreeable  news  to  com- 
municate. After  a  few  vague  inquiries  into 
the  health  of  the  family,  he  accordingly 
broke  forth  with  — "  You,  who  have  been 
in  the  secret  of  Lady  De  Bruce's  at- 
tachment, are,  I  suppose,  less  surprised  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  at  this  strange  busi- 
ness of  her  marriage ! — But  I  confess  that 
(with  the  exception,  I  imagine,  of  the  Duke 
of  Droitwich,)  no  one  is  more  startled  than 
myself! — What  does  my  friend  Myrton  say 
about  it  ?" 

"  My  husband  is  too  much  absorbed  by 
politics  to  say  much  on  any  other  subject," 
replied  Caroline, — a  sickening  presentiment 
foreboding  what  was  to  follow,  she  desired 
only  a  pretext  to  send  Esther  from  the 
room. 

"il^  London  letters  declare,"  resumed 
Perceval,  (conceiving  it  impossible  that  the 
wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Harringhurst's  exe- 
cutor should  be  still  ignorant  of  a  fact  dis- 
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cussed  by  the  whole  fashionable  world,) 
"  that  the  engagement  did  not  exist  at  her 
grandfather's  death  ;  Lord  Alan  being  too 
knowing  a  dog  to  propose,  at  the  risk  of 
offending  his  uncle,  and  reducing  the  fortune 
of  the  heiress.  As  to  being  in  love  with 
her,  that  is  a  weakness  of  which  no  one 
thinks  of  accusing  Alan  Bonville. — No,  no ! 
He  knows  far  too  well  what  he  is  about ! 
Alan  never  uttered  a  civil  word  to  a  woman 
in  his  life,  without  an  eye  to  his  interests." 

"  On  that  point,  believe  me  you  are  mis- 
taken," interposed  Miss  Hilliard,  to  the 
utter  amazement  of  her  sister.  "  I  could 
mention  a  thousand  occasions  on  which  he 
had  taken  the  greatest  trouble,  both  on  my 
account  and  Caroline's.  And  what  had  he 
to  gain  from  us  f " 

"  That  question  his  lordship  is  much  better 
qualified  to  answer  than  myself !  "  said  the 
gossip,  trying  not  to  smile  too  significantly 
at  her  ingenuousness;  "I  have  no  doubt  he 
considered  his  trouble  amply  rewarded." 

"  After  all,"  resumed  Esther,  leaving  her 
sister  with  mute  astonishment  at  the  unem- 
barrassment  of  her  manner  ;  "  if  (as  you  say) 
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Lord  Alan  marries  Lady  De  Bruce,  surely  it 
is  better  she  should  bestow  her  enormous  for- 
tune on  the  younger  brother,  than  one  who, 
though  perhaps  not  rich  for  a  duke,  is  too 
well  off  to  have  an  excuse  for  forming  an 
interested  match  ?" 

"  You  are,  doubtless,  more  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  family  than  I  pretend  to  be," 
observed  Perceval,  mortified  to  find  that  he 
had  produced  no  fainting  fit, — that  not  even 
a  glass  of  water  had  been  rung  for ! — "  All  I 
know  is,  that  the  poor  dear  Marquis  went 
to  his  ofrave  with  the  conviction  that  his 
granddaughter  would  be  Duchess  of  Droit- 
wich;' 

"  If  it  made  him  happy,  so  much  the 
better  ! "  retorted  Esther.  "  Most  of  us 
derive  our  happiness  from  some  illusion  or 
other;  and  have  little  cause  to  thank  those 
who  take  the  trouble  of  destroying  it.  Lady 
De  Bruce,  who  can  afford  to  please  herself, 
is  quite  right  not  to  be  influenced  by  schemes 
and  projects  of  which  she  has  been  made  the 
object." 

"  A  noble  declaration  of  independence  for 
a  young  lady  in  her  teens  ! "  cried  the  visitor. 
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as  much  provoked  by  this  sudden  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gentle  Esther,  as  Mrs. 
Myrton  was  confounded ;  "  purporting,  of 
course,  to  prepare  us  for  the  union  of  the 
charming  Miss  Hilliard  of  Elm  Hill,  with 
the  first  ensign  in  a  marching  regiment,  the 
cut  of  whose  coat  and  countenance  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  take  her  fancy  ?" 

"I  am  not  much  addicted  -to  taking 
fancies !  '*  replied  Esther,  gravely  ;  "  nor  am  I 
likely  to  marry  any  one  ; — being  verT/  poor, — 
veri/  proud, — and  vert/  happy,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  my  family." 

Discountenanced  and  disappointed,  Per- 
ceval took  leave,  without  even  the  consola- 
tion of  having  raised  a  blush  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  girl  whose  habitual  gentleness 
made  him  expect  to  find  her  more  easily 
brow-beaten ;  and  though  scarcely  a  word 
escaped  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Myrton  after  his 
allusions  to  Lord  Alan's  marriage,  the  loss 
of  her  child,  during  her  absence  from  Stain- 
hurst,  sufficiently  accounted  for  her  de- 
pression. 

Unwelcome,  however,  as  was  Mr.  Perce- 
vaFs   company   to    Caroline,   she    saw   him 
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depart  with  regret;  convinced  that  Esther 
had  been  suppressing  her  feelings  in  presence 
of  a  stranger ;  and  that,  when  left  alone 
together,  her  sister's  grief  would  burst  forth. 

"  Thank  goodness  he  is  gone  !  "  was,  indeed, 
the  exclamation  of  Miss  Hilliard,  as  the  hall- 
door  closed  upon  their  guest.  "  I  would  not 
express  before  him  my  astonishment  at  this 
inexplicable  marriage  !" 

"  It  certainly  was  not  from  Mr.  Perceval 
I  expected  such  an  announcement,"  was  all 
that  Caroline  ventured  to  reply. 

"  I  am  wrong,  perhaps,  to  trouble  my 
head  about  it,"  resumed  Esther,  with  a  rising 
blush ;  "  but  I  own  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  at 
the  match.  Lord  Alan  is  far  better  suited 
to  Lady  De  Bruce,  than  his  brother  !  Her 
waywardness  will  be  repressed  by  fear  of  his 
ridicule. — Lord  Alan  is  a  little  arbitrary ;  and 
she  will  never  gain  the  influence  over  him  she 
would  have  exercised  over  the  Duke  I  "* 

"  The  temper  a  man  exhibits  to  the  object 
of  his  attachment,  is  seldom  that  he  shows  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,"  observed  Caroline, 
evasively. 

"  But  you  cannot  really  believe  him   at- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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tached  to  her?"  cried  Esther.  "It  is  an 
excellent  match  for  him ;  which,  as  Mr. 
Perceval  truly  observed,  is  the  first  thing 
Lord  Alan  is  likely  to  consider.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  it  is  his  total  want 
of  sensibility  which  renders  him  so  agreeable 
an  acquaintance.  He  seems  to  have  come 
into  the  world  only  to  belong  to  clubs,  and 
go  to  parties, — not  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
domestic  life." 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  you  estimate  him  so 
justly,"  replied  Mrs.  Myrton,  in  a  faint  voice, 
longing  to  clasp  her  sister  to  her  heart,  and 
solace  her  nobly  repressed  despair.  Respect- 
ing, however,  the  self-control  of  the  forbear- 
ing girl,  she  seized  an  early  occasion  to  quit 
the  room,  leaving  her  to  the  indulgence  of 
her  grief. 

On  her  own  mortification,  she  presumed 
not  to  dwell !  A  hint  thrown  out  by  Perce- 
val, previous  to  taking  leave,  that  Lord  Alan 
had  employed  jealousy  as  his  weapon  of 
attack  upon  the  heiress,  exhibiting  him- 
self to  her  arbitrary  and  selfish  heart  as  pre- 
engaged  and  unattainable,  because  devoted 
to  another,  and  thus  offering  to  her  ambition 
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the  lure  of  a  difficult  conquest,  convinced 
poor  Caroline  that  she  was  that  most  mise- 
rable of  dupes,  the  tool  of  a  fortune-hun- 
ter !  Lord  Alan's  conduct  at  the  coronation, 
— his  visit  to  Stainhurst, — his  correspond- 
ence, {her  answers  being  doubtless  made  os- 
tensible at  Droit wich  Castle,)  all — all  were 
explained  ! — Every  attention  of  which  she 
had  been  the  apparent  object,  was  in  fact 
a  portion  of  the  courtship  of  the  future  Lady 
De  Bruce  ! 

And  this  man's  manoeuvres  were  crowned 
with  success  !  The  simple  hearted  Esther 
was  left  to  overcome  her  feelings  as  she 
might  ;  while  the  designing  Lord  Alan  • 
secured  the  enjoyment  of  thirty  thousand 
a-year,  with  an  ancient  barony  in  inheritance 
to  his  successors.  Had  she  been  herself 
guiltless  in  the  matter,  Caroline  might  have 
contemplated  his  fault  with  more  lenient 
eyes.  But  aware  of  her  attempts  to  convert 
his  supposed  passion  for  herself  into  a  matri- 
monial engagement  with  one  of  her  nearest 
connexions,  she  invested  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Alan  with  a  double  dye  of  turpitude, 
in  order  to  justify  her  disgusts  against  both  ! 

I  2 
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The  mild  composure  of  her  sister,  under 
this  grievous  blow,  was  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear ;  and  she  actually  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  her  husband,  armed  with 
full  particulars  of  the  approaching  marri- 
age of  Lord  Harringhurst's  grand-daughter; 
and  unable  to  refrain  from  expressions 
of  contemptuous  compassion  towards  her 
own  blindness,  and  that  of  her  sister. — Her 
only  hope  lay  in  the  absorbing  political  in- 
terest of  the  crisis.  The  security  of  Holme- 
dale  and  Childerton  became  unimportant  in 
her  eyes,  when  she  reflected  that  the  tur- 
bulent  factions    of    R were   her    only 

chance  of  redemption  from  conjugal  inqui- 
sition. 

What,  therefore,  was  her  surprise  when, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  defeated  champion  of 
Reform,  his  first  and  kindest  inquiries  re- 
garded Esther,  and  his  attentions  were  for 
her  alone  !  In  the  thankfulness  of  her 
heart,  Caroline  would  fain  have  taken  his 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips ;  so  generous 
at  such  a  moment  did  she  consider  his  de- 
monstrations of  regard  for  the  disappointed 
girl.     All  she  had  now  to  desire  was,  that 
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he  might  liave  the  delicacy  to  refrain  from 
reference  to  the  forbidden  subject. 

But  in  this  hope  she  was  frustrated  by 
the  singular  conduct  of  Esther ;  who  beset 
him  with  inquiries  concerning  the  approach- 
ing match,  the  conduct  of  Lady  De  Bruce  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  deportment  of  the  affi- 
anced bridegroom. 

"  You  would  scarcely  know  Lord  Alan  ! — " 
was  Myrton's  inadvertent  reply.  "  His  whole 
appearance  is  changed.  No  more  languor, 
no  more  affectation.  Like  the  pope  in  the 
conclave,  who  won  his  tiara  by  the  assump- 
tion of  old  age,  he  has  gained  his  point  and 
flung  away  his  crutches.  Impossible  now 
to  be  more  in  spirits  or  in  love,  than  the 
supercilious  Lord  Alan." 

Caroline  trusted  that  her  air  of  disgust 
at  this  intelligence  was  not  too  apparent. 
But  Esther  had  further  questions  to  ask. 

"  And  the  Duchess,"  said  she,  "  and  dear 
Lady  Helen  ?  — Were  they  not  very  much 
surprised,  and  very  indignant?" 

"  Surprised,  certainly, — but  there  is,  surely, 
no  cause  for  indignation,  except  at  their  own 
want  of  perception ; — since  the  heiress  and 
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her  fortune  are  fated  to  remain  in  the  fa- 
mily." 

"And  the  Duke  of  Droitwich?''  added 
Esther,  in  a  lower  voice,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance exhibiting  all  the  embarrassed  feel- 
ings in  which  she  had  hitherto  shown  her- 
self so  strangely  deficient ; — "  is  he  very  un- 
happy?" 

"  That  secret  he  may  perhaps  have  been 
induced  to  confide  to  yourself!"  replied  Myr- 
ton,  with  a  significant  smile.  "  I  have  a 
long  letter  for  you,  Esther,  to  which,  how- 
ever, I  fancy  the  answer  of  a  simple  mono- 
syllable will  suffice.  It  would  have  been 
asked  for  long  ago,  I  find,  but  that,  fore- 
seeing the  projects  of  his  cousin  in  favour 
of  his  brother,  he  was  desirous  of  transferring 
the  whole  displeasure  of  his  mother  to 
the  shoulders  of  her  niece.  The  Duchess  of 
Droitwich  can  find  no  fault  with  his  de- 
sertion of  one  whom  nothing  would  have 
induced  to  give  her  hand  to  so  quiet,  ami- 
able, and  domestic  a  man.  Nor  has  she, 
I  am  happy  to  learn,  testified  much  dis- 
pleasure at  his  desire  of  finding  a  wife  in 
an   ancient   county  family,  where   want    of 
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fortune  is  compensated  by  the  excellence 
and  attractions  to  which  the  world  does 
ample  justice  in  the  person  of  my  fair  sister- 
in-law." 

Was  it  wonderful  that  Caroline  should, 
for  once,  mistrust  the  sanity  of  her  hus- 
band ?  Even  when  she  saw  her  happy  sister 
in  possession  of  the  letter,  and  unable  to 
control  her  tears  at  this  overpowering,  this 
unexpected  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
her  young  heart,  she  could  scarcely  per- 
suade herself  that  she  had  been  through- 
out so  thoroughly  mistaken,  or  that  a  parti- 
ality so  strange  and  so  disproportionate  as 
that  of  Esther,  could  have  received  such  sin-  • 
gular  justification. 

All  now  was  happiness  at  Stainhurst ! 
Even  Aunt  Minchin,  on  learning  that  the 
gentleman  who  arrived  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  so  plain  a  chariot  from  tow^n,  as 
the  accepted  lover  of  Miss  Hilliard,  was  no 
other  than  the  brother  of  the  young  cox- 
comb she  had  insulted,  and  a  Duke  with 
fifteen  thousand  a-year,  had  the  decency 
to  feel  abashed,  and  restrict  her  visits  at 
the  Hall  to  the  old  lady.     Her  malicious 
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insinuations  against  Caroline's  intimacy  with 
the  Bonville  family  being  triumphantly  dis- 
proved, it  would  have  been  too  provoking 
to  witness  the  present  triumphs  of  "  Mrs. 
Robert's  troublesome  relations." 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  in  town.  For 
December  recalled  to  their  post  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  the  Lich- 
fields  were  the  more  easily  persuaded  to 
accompany  the  overjoyed  Mrs.  Hilliard  on 
a  visit  to  St.  James's  Place  for  the  joyful 
occasion,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Rector  of 
Stainton  had  been  accomplished  in  his  long- 
looked-for  preferment. 

At  the  express  desire  of  the  Bonville 
family,  the  marriages  of  the  Duke  and  his 
brother  were  solemnized  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, John  Lichfield,  the  new  prebendary, 
officiating  for  both.       *  *  * 

The  epoch  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  has  now  become  a  matter  of  history. 
More  than  ten  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  auspicious  event,  the  country  has  reaped 
the  full  harvest  of  its  triumph.  But  it  is 
a  matter  for  private  rejoicing,  that  the  tra- 
veller  who    has    occasion    to   traverse    the 
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Happy  Valley  described  in  the  outset  of 
our  story,  finds  it  prosperous,  peaceful,  and 
contented,  as  in  days  of  old.  The  vice- 
royalty  of  the  factory  has  long  been  abo- 
lished. Robert  Myrton,  Esq.,  no  longer 
inscribing  the  fatal  initials  M.  and  P.  after 
his  name,  has  become  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man  ;  his  business  flourishing, — his  family 
content.  — The  circle  is  narrowed,  indeed ; 
for  the  busy  old  lady  is  at  rest,  and  Robert 
at  Christchurch  ;  while  one  of  the  younger 
brothers  of  Caroline  officiates  as  the  village 
priest.  But  the  middle-aged  couple  at  the 
Hall,  restored  to  their  better  selves,  have 
discovered  new  attractions  in  each  other's 
society;  and  the  active  mind  of  Myrton, 
restricted  within  the  boundaries  of  com- 
mercial employment  and  domestic  duty,  is 
gradually  effecting  more  wonders  for  his 
factory  and  parish,  than  his  ambition  once 
suggested  to  be  within  his  powers  of  creation 
for  the  country  at  large. 

The  change,  however,  w^as  not  completed 
without  a  struggle ;  nor  was  the  abdication 
of  the  Popular  Member  a  voluntary  mea- 
sure. 

I  5 
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The  borough  of  Brucetown  disfranchised, 
and  the  remaining  parliamentary  property 
of  the  Harringhurst  family  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  apostate,  Myrton 
had  only  to  fulfil  his  intentions  of  stand- 
ing  for    R ,   anticipating  a  triumphant 

and  unanimous  return.  But  a  most  unex- 
pected opposition  was  started  to  his  claims. 
The  "  final  measure "  party  accused  him  of 
moderation ;  and  the  charge  of  moderation 
which,  during  the  French  Revolution  suf- 
ficed to  deprive  a  man  of  his  head,  deprived 
the  once  popular  member  of  his  seat. 

Grabson,  who  undertook  to  "  go  the  whole 
hog,"  and  in  language  more  intelligible  to 
the  ears  of  the  Market  Place,  than  the  Cice- 
ronian periods  of  his  politer  kinsman,  be- 
came "  the  man  for  their  money ;"  that  is, 
they  became  his  supporters  for  his ! — 

The  blow  and  the  lesson  were  severe  ! 

The  first  impulse  of  the  banished  Corio- 
lanus  was,  of  course,  to  set  forth  in  pursuit 
of  another  Antium,  and  get  into  parliament 
at  any  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
their  ingratitude  to  shame.  But  such  an 
undertaking    necessitated    a    more    careful 
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scrutiny  into  the  state  of  his  finances  and 
commercial  resources,  than  for  some  time 
past  he  had  found  leisure  to  bestow.     The 

tauntings  of  the  R hustings  were  fully 

justified  by  the  result.  The  palliatives  of 
his  cunning  foreman  no  longer  suflficed  to 
conceal  from  him  that,  while  the  treasures 
of  his  domestic  happiness  had  been  glid- 
ing from  his  careless  grasp,  his  property 
had  suffered  similar  deterioration.  It  was 
only  by  careful  economy  and  sedulous  at- 
tention to  business  he  would  be  able,  not 
indeed  to  restore  himself  to  the  solid 
opulence  of  his  wiser  father,  but  to  secure 
himself  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ! — 

"  Look  at  home  !"  had  been  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  radicals  of  R ,  on  his  in- 
sinuating the  necessity  of  forbearance,  in 
order  to  secure  the  country  from  the  shock 
of  a  political  reaction.  "  Take  care  of  your 
own  till,  and  Grabson,  the  people's  member, 
will  take  care  of  the  Exchequer." 

It  was  not  at  such  a  juncture  Caroline 
could  find  the  opportunity  she  meditated, 
of  laying  before  him  the  state  of  her  mind, 
confessing  the  perils  to  which  she  had  been 
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exposed  in  the  sphere  into  which  she  had 
been  flung  ;  and  entreating  his  aid  in  the 
atonement  of  her  fault  by  devotion  to  those 
domestic  duties,  of  the  discharge  of  which, 
happily  for  the  prospects  of  both,  she  was 
still  worthy. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  she  contented 
herself  with  persuading  him  to  dismiss  from 
his   mind   the   ingratitude   of  his  Romans, 
without  seeking  after  Volscian  revenge.    Her 
first  care  was   to  render  home   as  dear  to 
him  as  in  their   happiest  days  of  domestic 
life.      The    necessity    for    retrenchment    af- 
forded her  active  duties   to  perform ;    and 
Mrs.  Wynter,  having  fortunately  laid  hands 
upon  the  old  lady,  and  persuaded  her  that 
the  evening  of  her  days  would  pass  more 
becomingly  among  her  grandchildren  at  the 
Parsonage,   a  chief  source  of  disquiet   was 
removed.     Aunt  jNIinchin  siding  with   the 
successful  party  of   the  Grabsons,  desisted 
from    further  intrusion ;    and  in   the  re-or- 
ganization of  his  declining  business  and  neg- 
lected estate,  and  the  education  of  his  pro- 
mising  boy  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
best  of  mothers,  the  disappointed  man  has 
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recovered  from  the  startling  effects    of  his 
fall  from  the  dignities  of  parliament. 

Even  when,  in  his  occasional  visits  with  his 
wife  and  son  to  Droitwich  Castle,  he  comes 
in  contact  with  his  former  colleagues,  it 
is  without  danger  to  himself. 

Dodone,  inconsulte,  ne  rend  plus  d'oracles. 

The  men  who  over-estimated  his  abili- 
ties so  long  as  they  regarded  him  as  the 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  his  district,  de- 
preciated him  just  as  unreasonably  the  mo- 
ment they  found  him  less  influential  than 
they  imagined ;  and  their  coldness  fortu- 
nately sealed  his  lips,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  being  again  misled  by  the 
delusive  sound  of  applause. 

As  difficult  is  it  to  detect  any  vestige  of 
the  beauteous  syren  of  other  days,  in  the 
sobered,  saddened  woman  whose  child  is 
in  the  grave,  while  working  out,  in  self- 
humiliation,  her  sacrifice  of  atonement,  as, 
in  the  silent  Myrton, — master  of  a  thriv- 
ing factory,  and  administrator  of  a  peaceful 
population,  —  any  trace  of  the  over-excited 
politician  of  other  times. 

His  sphere  of  usefulness  is  now  complete, 
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and  self-sufficing.  The  sun  shines  more 
brightly  than  ever  on  his  prospects ;  and 
both  husband  and  wife  contemplate,  as  ma- 
riners in  their  tranquil  home  some  fright- 
ful picture  of  the  terrors  of  a  tempest, — 
the  perils  of  his  brief  and  stormy  career 
as — a  Popular  Member. 


TRUE    LOVE. 


TRUE    LOVE. 


PART  I.     . 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  a 
dashing  dragoon  regiment,  which  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  peninsular  war,  was 
quartered  at  Barnsbury,  a  garrison  town  in 
the  north  of  England.  Dragoon  regiments 
were  of  other  estimation  in  those  bellicose 
days,  than  in  the  present  piping  times  of 
peace ;  and  soldiers  were  soldiers  indeed ;  for 
the  earth  had  scarcely  ceased  to  tremble 
after  the  great  concussion  of  Waterloo. 

When,  therefore,  it  became  known  in 
Barnsbury  that  the  gallant  — th,  whose 
squadrons  had  been  so  vehemently  cheered 
by  the  urchins  and  idlers  of  the  town  as 
they  wound  their  way  up  the  Castle-hill 
into  the  barrack-yard,  were  the  same  gal- 
lant — th  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
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at  Saragossa,  Badajoz,  St.  Sebastian's  — 
wherever,  in  short,  distinction  was  to  be 
won  at  the  hardest  cost, — the  misses  of  the 
garrison  town  did  not  affect  to  conceal  their 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  young  cornets 
and  gallant  captains  soon  afterwards  seen 
parading  the  High-street,  or  lounging  on 
horseback  along  the  Horseferry-road,  The 
colonel's  lady  ranked  in  the  Cathedral-close 
with  the  lady  of  the  dean;  and  no  whist- 
party  could  take  place  without  the  aid  of 
the  corpulent  major. 

On  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  when 
(wind,  weather,  and  the  colonel  permitting) 
the  band  performed,  pro  bono  'publico^  in  the 
castle-yard  of  Barnsbury,  the  exhibition  of 
pink  and  blue  bonnets  almost  equalled  that 
of  the  race-stand ;  while  the  anecdotes  of 
prowess  exhibited  during  the  recent  war  by 
the  gallant  -— th,  collectively  and  individually, 
circulating  round  the  tea-tables  of  the  town, 
exceeded  in  number  and  intensity  the  le- 
gends of  the  Round  Table. 

Dinner-parties,  more  than  had  ever  before 
enlivened  the  humdrum  circles  of  Barnsburv, 
were   squandered   in    honour   of   the   new- 
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comers.  A  military  fever  pervaded  the 
place.  The  minor  dignitaries  of  the  See 
could  talk  of  nothing  but 

Guns,  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder  ; 

while  their  wives  and  daughters  were  never 
weary  of  listening  to  the  reminiscences  of 
the  corpulent  major, — moving  as  those  of 
Othello, — of  sieges  and  sorties,  convents 
sacked,  churches  burned,  villages  invested, 
redoubts  carried,  and  other  picturesque  in- 
cidents of  what  Timon  emphatically  deno- 
minates 

Contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war. 

The  few  married  officers  in  the  regiment 
soon  sank  of  course  into  secondary  consi- 
deration, lived  in  their  quiet  lodgings,  and 
frequented  domestic  tea-parties ;  while  the 
colonel  and  his  lady  (a  nobleman's  daughter) 
held  their  heads  sufficiently  high  to  afford 
little  matter  to  the  gossip  of  Barnsbury. 
The  leading  heroes  of  the  High-street,  the 
idols  of  the  pastrycook's-shop  and  patrons 
of  the  pretty  haberdasher,  were  a  certain 
Captain  Fortescue  and  Captain  Harman, 
who   were   reported  to   have   had  a  whole 
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troop  of  horses  shot  under  them  during  the 
peninsular  war ;  and  an  Honourable  Henry 
Dormer,  a  cornet  who  had  recently  joined, 
but  whose  moustaches  equalled  the  united 
length  of  the  other  two. 

These  three  were  the  lady-killers  of  the 
gallant  — th  ;  a  fashionable  group  sure  to 
be  found  united  at  the  prebendal  whist- 
parties,  the  dinners  of  the  mayor,  or  exer- 
cising their  horses  on  the  Horseferry-road. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival, 
much  curiosity  was  excited  among  the  tabby 
coteries  of  the  place,  as  to  where  this  flut- 
tering trio  would  eventually  settle  ;  for  the 
family  in  Barnsbury  to  which  it  gave  the 
preference,  would  unquestionably  lead  the 
fashion  for  the  season.  There  was  Arch- 
deacon Brettingham,  with  several  marriage- 
able daughters ;  there  was  Mr.  Rowbotham, 
the  Duke  of  Durham's  agent,  with  an  heir- 
ess and  niece ;  the  mayor  with  a  young 
wife,  and  above  all  there  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
Eglintoun,  a  gay  widow  with  a  blooming 
family,  vying  with  each  other  in  endeavours 
to  fix  the  attention  of  Captains  Fortescue 
and  Harman,  and  young  Dormer. 
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The  widow  carried  the  day  ! — A  house 
full  of  pleasant  women,  uncontrolled  by  the 
presence  of  husband  or  brother,  affords  a 
more  agreeable  haunt  to  dragoon-officers 
than  one  where  the  gravity  of  the  cloth, 
or  decencies  of  a  public  vocation,  inter- 
fere with  the  free-and-easy  tone  of  their 
pretensions.  Captain  Harman  and  Mr.  Dor- 
mer were  often  seen  escorting  Julia  and 
Harriet  Eglintoun  to  church,  or  doing  the 
honours  of  the  Castle-yard  during  the  play- 
ing of  the  band  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
second  month,  the  gallant  — th,  to  whom 
the  dandy  trio  gave  the  law  in  matters  of 
taste,  had  established  that  Mrs.  Eglintoun's 
was  by  far  the  pleasantest  house  in  the 
town, — that  Julia  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
that  Harriet  sang  like  an  angel. 

Thenceforward,  they  were  the  toasts  of 
the  regiment.  There  was  even  a  report 
among  the  dignitaresses  of  the  church  that 
riding  habits  w^ere  making  for  the  Miss 
Eglintouns ;  and  that  Captain  Fortescue  had 
been  heard  inquiring  in  all  directions  for 
a  lady's  horse. 

Mrs.  Eglintoun,  as   became   the   mother 
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of  two  young  ladies  patiently  waiting  to  be 
proposed  to,  blessed  the  Horse-guards,  and 
the  day  which  had  fated  the  gallant  — th 
to  take  possession  of  Barnsbury  barracks ; 
and  hastened  to  give  supper-parties,  lun- 
cheon-parties, and  music-parties,  for  the 
improvement  of  so  promising  an  acquain- 
tance. The  widow  of  a  country-banker,  who 
had  bequeathed  her  a  handsome  house  and 
comfortable  jointure,  she  was  perhaps  of 
opinion,  that  when  Julia  became  Mrs.  Har- 
man,  and  Harriet  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer, her  own  full-blown  charms  might  at- 
tract admirers,  securing  an  advantageous 
change  of  condition.  It  was  doubly  natural, 
therefore,  that  she  should  exhibit  the  musi- 
cal talents  of  her  dear  Harriet  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  gallant  — th  :  and  that  Captain 
Harman  should  often  be  invited  to  give  his 
arm  to  her  beloved  Julia,  who  was  "  too 
delicate  to  attempt  that  terrible  ascent  up 
the  Castle-hill  without  assistance !" 

Under'  such  circumstances,  Barnsbury  was 
as  jealous  as  became  its  outraged  feelings. 
The  Cathedral-close  whispered  within  itself 
that  the  Miss  Eglintouns  w^ere  the  greatest 
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flirts  in  the  town ;  and  the  High-street,  includ- 
ing the  pastrycook  and  pretty  haberdasher, 
"hoped  they  might  not  live  to  repent  it !" 

The  only  thing  which  neither  the  Cathe- 
dral-close nor  the  High-street  could  exactly 
understand  was,  what  Captain  Fortescue  was 
doing  all  this  time  !  Three  chargers  con- 
stantly found  their  way  to  Mrs.  Eglintoun's 
courtyard ; — three  officers  of  the  gallant  — th 
were  watched  home  to  the  barracks  from 
her  gates  after  the  cathedral  clock  struck 
twelve; — and  three  masculine  voices  were 
heard  by  her  neighbours  intermingling  in 
the  catches  and  glees  got  up  at  their  little 
music-parties.  Nay,  Captain  Fortescue  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  all  his  mornings 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  evenings  were 
spent,  with  Harman  and  Dormer,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  pleasantest,  most  chatty,  and 
most  hospitable  family  in  Barnsbury. — And 
yet,  there  were  only  two  Miss  Eglintouns ! 

"  It  is  quite  incomprehensible  ! "  whispered 
Miss  Bridget  Brettingham  to  the  mayor's 
lady.  "  Those  three  young  men  scarcely 
leave  the  imprudent  woman's  house !  The 
handsome  cornet,  one  can  account  for, — for 
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Harriet  Eglintoun  fastened  upon  him  be- 
fore he  had  been  four-and-twenty  hours  in 
Barnsbury ;  while  as  to  poor  Captain  Har- 
man,  the  family  are  artful  enough  to  have 
persuaded  him  that  Julia,  who  has  an  here- 
ditary liver  complaint,  is  dying  for  love.  But 
what  takes  Captain  Fortescue  there  I  should 
like  to  know  ? — And  Mrs.  Colonel  De  Burgh 
assures  me  that  Captain  Fortescue  is  the  best 
match  in  the  regiment." — 

"  He  is  certainly  the  best-looking  man ! " 
observed  the  mayor's  lady. 

"  Yet  I  can  assure  you  he  has  excused 
himself  twice  at  the  Deanery,  and  four  times 
at  our  house,  on  the  plea  of  being  engaged 
to  the  Eglintouns ! "  resumed  Miss  Bridget, 
with  indignation.  "Can  it  be  possible,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Huggins,  that  he  is  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  mother  f  " — 

"  To  Mrs.  Eglintoun  !  who  is  four-and- 
forty,  if  she  is  a  day?  She  looked  very 
well,  certainly,  at  the  race-ball,  in  her  sil- 
ver turban,  and  at  church,  with  her  back 
to  the  light,  in  a  pink  bonnet,  might  be 
taken  for  one  of  her  daughters ! — But  Cap- 
tain Fortescue    is    there   at  all  hours;   and 
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people    cannot    always   wear   a   silver   tur- 
ban ! " 

"  If  he  don't  go  there  for  lier^  Tm  sure  I 
can't  make  it  out ! "  resumed  Miss  Bridget ; 
"  for  besides  Mrs.  Eglintoun  and  daughters, 
there  is  only  Milicent ! " 

"  Milicent  ? "  reiterated  Mrs.  Huggings, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  was  about  more 
fully  to  express  her  pity  and  contempt,  when 
Mrs.  Colonel  De  Burgh  was  announced ;  and 
in  honour  of  their  fashionable  visitor,  they 
began  to  talk  of  the  great  world  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  to  one  of  whom  they 
scarcely  knew  more. 

And  who  was  the  Milicent  thus  dispar-  , 
agingly  cited? — One  whom  the  whole  town 
of  Barnsbury,  had  they  heard  her  name  cou- 
pled with  that  of  the  fleur  des  pois.  Captain 
Fortescue  of  the  — th,  would  have  mentioned 
in  the  same  terms!  —  No  —  not  the  whole 
town ;  for  it  was  only  those  admitted  to  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Eglin- 
touns  who  knew  that  they  had  staying  with 
them  a  young  person,  apparently  a  poor  re- 
lation, neither  pretty,  nor  clever,  nor  accom- 
plished ;  whom  they  did  not  require  to  have 
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included  in  their  invitations :  and  who,  when 
they  gave  parties  at  home,  appeared  to  be 
present  on  sufferance. 

Her  name  was  known  to  the  friends  of 
the  house  only  because  Mrs.  Eglintoun  was 
constantly  exclaiming  "  Milicent !  shut  the 
door  ! "— "  Milicent !  stir  the  fire  !  "—Mili- 
cent !  where  is  my  parasol  ? "  Even  Julia 
and  Harriet  were  heard  to  send  her  without 
ceremony  in  search  of  their  lost  keys  or  mis- 
sing pocket-handkerchiefs ;  while  at  their 
music-parties,  Milicent  was  desired  to  turn 
over  the  music-books  and  look  out  their 
favourite  songs. 

But  for  such  services  as  these,  however,  she 
might  have  been  wholly  overlooked.  For, 
though  she  accompanied  the  family  to  church 
at  the  cathedral,  and  occasionally  in  their  walks, 
she  was  so  quiet,  so  silent,  so  plainly-dressed, 
so  unobtrusive,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

Yet  this  was  the  successful  rival  of  the 
silver  turban  ! — Whatever  Barnsbury  might 
think  of  the  matter, — and  though  the  Eglin- 
touns,  had  they  been  asked  whether  Captain 
Fortescue  admired  Milicent,  would  probably 
have  replied  that  they  doubted  whether  he 
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even  knew  her  by  sight, — Milicent  was  the 
object  of  his  visits  ! — 

When  the  Eglintouns  were  elected  by  his 
brother-officers  to  enliven  their  sojourn  at 
Barnsbury,  the  affair  had  been  cavalierly  dis- 
cussed among  them. 

"  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  to  amuse 
ourselves  in  this  place  ? "  was  Harman's  first 
exclamation,  after  their  initiatory  party  at 
the  mansion  of  the  odious  mayor. 

"  Those  girls  in  blue  are  not  amiss  !"  re- 
torted Fortescue.  "  Their  mother  has  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  place.  I  am  going 
to  call  there  to-morrow." 

"  /  called  there  to-day  !  Capital  luncheon 
—  excellent  sherry — reminded  me  of  Cadiz ! 
resumed  Harman. 

"  Then,  by  Jove,  they  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  us  !"^  cried  Dormer ;  "  young, 
pretty,  lively,  musical — sufficiently  ladylike 
for  the  decencies  of  life, — and  with  good 
sherry  in  the  cellar. — Decidedly,  I  mean  to 
spend  more  than  half  my  time  at  Mrs.  Eglin- 
toun's  for  the  next  six  months." 

In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  a 
nearer  acquaintance. 

K    2 
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"  And  pray  what  is  to  become  of  mef'  in- 
quired Fortescue,  when  he  saw  his  two  com- 
panions pair  off  with  Julia  and  Harriet. 

"  Oh  !  you  may  live  upon  your  reminis- 
cences !"  cried  Dormer,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Or  do  us  the  good  turn  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  old  lady,"  added  Harman. 

"  I  wish  she  could  hear  you.  You  would 
get  little  more  of  her  capital  sherry!"  cried 
Fortescue.  "  If  she  were  old,  I  could  put  up 
with  her.  I  like  a  pleasant  old  woman ; — 
but  a  middle-aged  coquette  is  the  devil !  If 
you  want  her  attention  diverted,  better  en- 
gage the  services  of  O'Brallaghan,  or  some 
other  of  our  flirters  of  all  work." 

"  By  Jove,  we  will  turn  Fortescue  over  to 
Milicent !"  exclaimed  Dormer,  suddenly  ap- 
pealing to  Captain  Harman.  "It  seems  to 
be  Milicent's  province  to  sprub  for  the  Eg- 
lintoun  family,  eat  the  drumsticks  of  the 
chickens,  and  shells  of  the  oysters;  so  she 
shall  even  make  it  her  business  to  entertain 
for  the  winter  the  fastidious  Captain  Fortes- 
cue, of  his  Majesty's  — th  dragoons." 

"  Quand  on  na  pas  ce  que  I* on  aime,  ilfaut 
aimer  ce  que  Von  a !  '^  said  Fortescue,  twist- 
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ing  his  moustaches  with  an  air  of  noncha- 
lance.  "  The  girl  seems  harmless  and  good- 
natured — of  the  true  poor-relation  cut.  At  all 
events,  she  is  an  improvement  on  the  widow 
Eglintoun.  Dormer,  I  will  positively  take 
your  advice,  and  make  up  to  Milicent ! " — 

Even  had  poor  Milicent  heard  the  insulting 
rate  at  which  her  claims  were  estimated,  she 
would  not  have  been  surprised  or  resentful. 
From  her  childhood  upwards,  she  had  eaten 
the  bitter  bread  of  dependence.  The  orphan 
of  a  minister  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  her 
only  brother  had  been  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  interposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Eglintoun, 
a  distant  relation  of  her  family ;  and  so 
grateful  was  Milicent  for  this  act  of  benevo- 
lence, that  when  the  Barnsbury  widow  wrote, 
in  sufficiently  ungracious  terms,  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  mother,  to  offer  a  temporary 
asylum  in  her  house,  the  poor  girl  would 
have  gratefully  accepted  it,  even  had  the 
menial  position  she  was  to  occupy  been  as 
plainly  expressed  as  it  was  implied. 

Not  even  in  the  most  secret  of  her 
thoughts  did  Milicent  ever  presume  to  place 
herself  on  a  level  with  the  Miss  Eglintouns, 
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who  possessed  such  lovely  complexions,  such 
graceful  figures,  such  multifarious  accom- 
plishments, and  ten  thousand  pounds  a-piece; 
and  that  the  gay  captain  and  cornet  should 
declare  so  immediately  in  favour  of  Julia  and 
Harriet,  appeared  only  natural  to  their  hum- 
ble guest ;  nor,  when  by  degrees,  she  found 
Captain  Fortescue  condescending  to  converse 
for  hours  together  with  herself,  paying  her 
nearly  the  same  attentions  that  were  paid  by 
his  companions  to  her  more  prosperous  com- 
panions, did  Milicent  presume  to  be  flattered 
by  the  distinction. 

"  He  is  forced  to  come  here  with  his 
friends,"  argued  she ;  "  and  I  dare  say  is 
vexed  enough  that  there  is  nobody  but  me 
for  him  to  talk  to !  " 

Not  because  she  was  the  Cinderella  of  the 
family ; — not  because  she  fancied  herself  un- 
derrated by  the  Eglintouns,  or  sacrificed  by 
the  widow  to  her  daughters; — but  because, 
accustomed  to  view  her  pale  inanimate  face 
in  the  glass,  unenhanced  by  the  foreign  aid 
of  ornament,  and  to  find  no  applause  be- 
stowed upon  her  quiet,  feminine,  ladylike 
conversation,  she  considered  herself  a  poor. 
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plain,  stupid  girl,  whom  Mrs.  Eglintoun  was 
very  kind  to  be  bored  with  in  her  house,  and 
whose  province  it  was  in  this  life  to  be  sub- 
missive and  useful. 

When,  therefore,  the  handsome  Captain 
Fortescue  persisted  in  his  kindness  and  for- 
bearance towards  her,  conversing  with  her 
not  only  while  his  brother  officers  were  whis- 
pering in  corners  with  their  lady-loves,  but 
when  their  party  was  numerous  and  the 
rival  beauties  of  Barnsbury  contended  for  his 
smiles,  her  heart  ached  again  with  the  plea- 
sure ! — It  was  so  good  of  him  ! — A  poor  girl 
like  her ! — A  girl  with  nothing  on  earth  to 
recommend  her  to  his  notice  but  the  insig- 
nificance which  bespoke  his  consideration  ! 

How  was  the  humble  Milicent  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  gratified  expression  of  her 
sweet  eyes,  as  she  sat  listening  to  him,  con- 
stituted a  sufficient  charm  in  his  own  ? — 
How  to  imagine  that  the  slightness  and  flex- 
ibility of  her  graceful  form  eclipsed  the 
richer  outlines  of  her  cousins ;  or  that  the 
delicate  conformation  of  her  hands  and  feet 
Imparted  to  her  an  air  of  distinction,  in  which 
the  over-dressed  Miss  Eglintouns  were  defi- 
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cient?  Had  any  one  apprised  her  of  these 
personal  attractions,  she  would  have  fancied 
them  making  game  of  her ;  and  had  her  pro- 
tectress at  the  same  moment  uttered  one  of 
her  usual  apostrophes  of  *'  Milicent,  child  ! 
bring  me  my  pocket-handkerchief," — Mrs. 
Esrlintoun  would  have  been  amazed  at  the 
blush  of  modest  deprecation  overspreading 
the  cheeks  of  her  dependant. 

For  poor  Milicent  was  only  seventeen ; 
and,  till  the  period  of  her  adoption  by  Mrs. 
^  Eglintoun  the  preceding  year,  had  lived  in 
seclusion  with  her  mother,  in  an  obscure  vil- 
lage in  Lanarkshire.  Of  her  brother,  who 
had  quitted  them  for  India  ten  years  before, 
she  retained  little  recollection ;  and  on 
coming  to  reside  at  Barnsbury,  her  expe- 
riences were  those  of  a  mere  rustic.  The 
graceful  bearing  and  polished  manners  ac- 
cordingly, which  even  Julia  and  Harriet 
found  so  captivating,  possessed  in  her  eyes 
the  charm  of  courtly  affability;  and  she 
could  imagine  nothing  more  refined  in  na- 
ture than  the  Captain  Fortescue  who  had 
Moore  and  Byron  on  his  lips,  and  hollow- 
ness  in  his  heart. 
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Not  that  Milicent  suspected  its  hollow- 
ness.  To  her,  the  man  who  spoke  in  whis- 
pers so  gentle,  and  indulged  at  times  in  an 
air  of  such  touching  depression,  was  a  being 
either  superior  to  the  touch  of  human  pas- 
sion, or  who  had  loved  elsewhere,  and  loved 
in  vain.  Had  he  been  an  ordinary  man,  he 
would  have  been  caught,  like  the  others,  bj 
the  brilliant  complexion  of  Julia  Eglintoun, 
or  the  well-rounded  form  of  Harriet.  After 
all,  it  was  very  imprudent  of  her  to  form 
surmises  about  the  matter.  What  was  Cap- 
tain Fortescue  of  the  — th  to  an  humble  de- 
pendant on  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Eglin- 
toun ? — But  as  we  have  said  before,  Milicent 
was  only  seventeen,  and  little  more  than  a 
rustic  ! 

There  was  some  excuse,  therefore,  for  the 
infatuation  with  which,  every  night  before 
retiring  to  her  bed  in  the  attic,  let  the  wea- 
ther be  what  it  might,  she  persisted  in  put- 
ting out  her  head,  to  catch  a  glimpse  across 
the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  overlooked  by 
Mrs.  Eglintoun's  house,  of  the  angle  of  the 
barracks  in  which  she  supposed  Captain  For- 
tescue to  reside.     In  the  window  she  had 
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decided  to  be  his,  a  lamp  always  burnt  late. 
And  Milicent  used  to  fancy  him  sitting 
beside  that  solitary  light,  —  with  Moore 
or  Byron  open  before  him,  or  perhaps  peru- 
sing letters  from  home, — a  home  as  distant 
and  regretted  as  her  own  ! — As  it  happened, 
the  barrack-room  in  question  belonged  to 
the  drunken  adjutant,  and  the  light  was  only 
a  rushlight  left  by  his  servant ;  but  Milicent 
never  knew  the  truth,  and  continued  to 
cherish  her  dear  delusion.  That  window 
remained  the  polar  star  of  her  winters' 
nights  ;  and  after  being  scolded  by  Mrs.  Eg- 
lintoun,  or  sneered  at  by  the  girls,  she  used 
to    creep    to    her    miserable   room    and   be 

happy. 

At  seventeen,  she  had  every  excuse  for 
finding  happiness  in  such  visions.  For  there 
was  no  endearing  expression  that  the  com- 
panion of  the  Miss  Eglintouns'  admirers  had 
not  addressed  to  her ;  and  once,  as  they  were 
all  going  together  to  a  dance  at  the  Deanery, 
and  Fortescue  having  torn  an  ill-made  white- 
kid  glove  (sold  him  in  spite  by  the  pretty  ha- 
berdasher), Mrs.  Eglintoun  desired  Milicent, 
who  was  not  going  to  the  ball  to  mend  it 
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for  him, — when  the  poor  girl  restored  it  as 
he  stood  waiting  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  the  others  were  cloaking  below, — he 
actually  pressed  to  his  lips  and  heart  the 
delicate  white  hands  by  w^hich  the  glove 
was  presented,  and  with  a  fervour  Love- 
lace might  have  envied !  Was  it  wonderful 
that  Milicent  should  "look  from  her  lattice 
high"  that  night,  at  the  hour  when,  by  the 
return  of  her  cousins  from  the  Deanery,  she 
had  reason  to  infer  that  Fortescue  must 
also  be  returned  ? — 

The  "  captain"  was  not  only  a  "  bold,"  but 
a  strikingly  handsome  man.  His  beauty  was 
of  the  sort  which  might  have  better  become  ^ 
the  opposite  sex,  but  for  a  somewhat  stern 
expression  of  eye  that  rendered  masculine 
those  Grecian  features,  and  the  unnatural 
fairness  of  his  skin.  But  the  discrepancy 
between  these  personal  graces,  and  his  mili- 
tary array  and  manliness  of  pursuits,  com- 
bined with  an  occasional  brusque  moroseness 
of  manner,  constituted  a  peculiar  charm. 
It  was  impossible,  at  times,  to  guess  whe- 
ther he  were  pleased  or  angry,  sorry  or  glad. 
The  mouth,  that  tell-tale  organ  of  physiog- 
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nomical  expression,  that  surest  interpreter 
of  the  temper,  was  so  overshadowed  by  his 
fair  moustaches,  that  even  those  who  knew 
him  best,  could  not  always  determine  whe- 
ther he  were  in  or  out  of  sorts.  How,  then, 
was  Milicent  to  decide, — who,  as  we  have 
said  before,  was  only  seventeen,  and  little 
more  than  a  rustic  ? — 

Of  one  thing  she  was  certain — not  because 
he  said  so,  but  because  his  actions  proved 
it, — that  he  liked  her,  not  only  far  better 
than  her  cousins,  but  than  any  other  girl 
in  Barnsbury.  He  spoke  to  no  other — he 
danced  with  no  other — he  walked  with  no 
other.  The  Eglintouns'  house  was  the  only 
one  he  ever  entered ;  and  saving  when,  two 
or  three  times  a  month,  their  little  parties 
at  home  were  enlivened  by  a  dance,  the 
only  gaiety  of  that  sort  in  which  Milicent 
was  allowed  to  participate.  Captain  For- 
tescue  made  it  a  point  to  engage  her  for 
the  first  country  dance,  (quadrilles  being 
still  undreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
Barnsbury,)  not  a  symptom  of  gallantry 
escaped  him.  Such  were  the  attentions 
which  had   called   forth  the  animadversions 
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of  Miss  Bridget  Brettingham,  and  produced 
sad  perturbation  in  a  heart  as  pure  and 
gentle  as  that  of  an  angel. 

The  Eglintouns  saw  nothing  of  all  this ;  for 
they  were  engrossed  by  their  own  flirtations, 
and  all  the  widow  thought  of,  morning, 
noon,  or  night,  was  how  to  create  riding- 
parties,  and  concerts,  and  pic-nics  enough  as 
the  spring  advanced  and  Barnsbury  waxed 
rural,  to  bring  the  two  adorers  of  Harriet 
and  Julia  to  the  crisis  of  a  proposal.  Al- 
ready, Dormer  was  talking  of  London  and 
the  opera ;  while  captain  Harman  hinted 
an  intimation  for  leave  of  absence  in  May, 
for  salmon  fishing  in  the  Highlands.  But  . 
they  had  a  whole  month  before  them;  and 
a  ruined  abbey,  a  show  park,  and  several 
picturesque  spots  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
very  things  (with  the  aid  of  cold  chickens 
and  champagne)  to  bring  a  hesitating  lover 
to  the  point. 

Milicent  w^as  not  always  included  in  these 
parties.  There  was  seldom  room  for  her  in 
the  carriage.  Unless  the  Brettinghams  or 
the  mayor's  lady  were  invited  to  join  them, 
the    places    in   Mrs.    Eglintoun's    barouche 
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were  bespoken.  But  when  it  was  settled 
that,  on  occasion  of  a  charming  little  party 
to  Markland  Abbey  one  day  in  May,  the 
Miss  Eglintouns  were  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  their  new  riding-habits,  on  the 
horses  carefully  broken  for  them  by  the 
riding-master  of  the  gallant  — th,  it  was 
also  decided  that,  as  Milicent  might  be  use- 
ful in  assisting  to  lay  out  the  pic-nic  which 
was  to  take  place  among  the  ruins,  she  had 
better  accompany  Mrs.  Eglintoun  ;  more  par- 
ticularly as  Captain  Fortescue,  whose  horse 
was  lame,  had  asked  for  a  seat  in  the  car- 
riage,— the  widow  of  forty-two  fancying  her- 
self still  young  enough  to  be  compromised 
by  a  tete-a-tete  ! 

Who,  now,  so  happy  as  Milicent !  —  It 
never  occurred  to  her,  as  it  would  to  almost 
any  other  girl  in  Barnsbury,  that  her  straw- 
bonnet  was  a  very  shabby  one  for  a  party  of 
pleasure,  or  that  it  was  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son for  her  solitary  white  muslin  gown.  She 
thought  nothing  about  her  dress — nothing 
about  herself; — but  a  great  deal  of  him  whose 
lips  had  been  so  passionately  pressed  to  her 
trembling  hands,  and  with  whom  she  hoped 
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on  the  morrow  to  stroll  among  the  green 
thickets  sloping  towards  the  river-side 
around  the  old  abbey,  renowned  in  the 
country  as  containing  the  earliest  violets  of 
spring,  and  wild  straw-berries  of  summer ; — 
a  delicious  seclusion,  such  as  might  have 
inspired  tenderness  where  tenderness  did 
not  exist,  and  was  eminently  calculated  to 
warm  into  a  flame  the  incipient  fervour 
circulating  through  the  well-padded  bosoms 
of  his  Majesty's  — th  dragoons. 

The  eve  of  the  happy  day  was  devoted  by 
Mrs.  Eglintoun's  establishment  to  hampers  of 
pigeon  pies  and  cold  hams  —  sherry  and 
champagne ; — and  the  family  retired  early,^ 
to  start  for  the  abbey,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  before  the  heat  of  the  day  com- 
menced. But  it  was  impossible  for  Milicent 
to  close  her  eyes  on  that  night !  May  was  " 
in  its  prime,  —  the  lilacs  in  bloom,  —  the 
nightingales  (those  social  birds  so  often 
sweetest  of  song  in  city  gardens)  singing 
from  the  shrubberies  of  the  suburbs  inter- 
vening between  Mrs.  Eglintoun's  house  and 
the  Castle-hill ; — and  the  poor  girl  leaned 
from   her   lofty  window,  imbibing  the  fra- 
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graiice  of  the  atmosphere  at  every  pore,  and 
feeling  how  bright  was  the  world  that  con- 
tained upon  its  surface  a  being  so  "  wrought 
in  the  very  poetry  of  nature"  as  the  man 
who  deigned  to  distinguish  her  with  his 
affections ;  and  above  which,  in  the  summer 
sky,  the  stars  twinkled  faintly  as  if  oppressed 
by  the  ineffable  joys  of  their  higher  sphere ! 
— For  alas  !  Milicent  was  only  seventeen, 
and  little  more  than  a  rustic  ! 

Next  morning,  there  was  a  prodigious  stir 
in  Mrs.  Eglintoun's  courtyard.  The  officers 
and  their  horses  and  grooms,  and  the  horses 
and  groom  of  Harriet  and  Julia,  first  took 
up  their  position ;  and  the  fat  coach- 
horses  were  already  put  to  the  barouche 
which  remained  in  the  open  coach-house, 
while  mamma  superintended  the  departure 
of  her  daughters,  for  whom  old  Brettingham 
and  Miss  Bridget  were  cooling  their  clia- 
peronage  at  the  castle  turnpike. 

"  But  where  is  Captain  Fortescue  ?" — cried 
Mrs.  Eglintoun,  when,  the  carriage  being 
brought  round,  she  was  about  to  get  into  it 
with  Milicent,  and  a  younger  Miss  Bretting- 
ham,  smuggled  into   the  party.     "  Are  we 
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to   call   at   the   barracks   for  Captain   For- 
tescue  ? " 

"  Papa  has  a  note  of  excuse  from  him  !" 
cried  Clara  Brettingham,  stepping  into  the 
carriage.  "  We  met  him  on  our  way  hither, 
hurrying  to  the  coach-office  to  catch  the 
Edinburgh  mail.  His  brother  is  dying. 
Captain  Fortescue  received  letters  from 
home  by  this  morning's  post." 

Poor  Milicent ! — She  bore  it,  however, 
pretty  well, — that  is,  nobody  noticed  how 
she  bore  it. — What  business  in  fact  had  she 
to  concern  herself  about  the  matter? — She 
had  enough  to  do  to  answer  Mrs.  Eglintoun's 
inquiries  for  the  first  two  miles,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  parasols  and  shawls  had  been  care- 
fully put  in, — and  the  patties  and  sponge 
biscuits  arrived  from  the  pastrycook's  in 
time. — These  were  the  things  that  ought 
to  concern  Milicent ;  not  the  absence  of 
him  whose  voice  was  so  sweet  in  her  ears, 
and  whose  eyes  possessed  a  language  elo- 
quent as  divine  inspiration. 

It  was  a  very  successful  pic-nic.  Widows 
with  marriageable  daughters  and  a  good 
jointure^    residing   in   a   picturesque   neigh- 
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bourhood,  have  usually  much  experience  in 
such  matters.  The  Eglintoun  girls  and 
their  brace  of  heroes,  sauntered  in  the  green 
thickets.  The  rector  of  Markland,  and  a 
whelpish  baronet  to  whom  he  officiated  as 
private  tutor,  met  them  by  appointment  at 
the  abbey,  to  afford  the  requisite  amount  of 
prose  concerning  its  foundation  and  archi- 
tecture ;  so  that,  the  four  young  ladies  being 
provided  with  beaux,  the  worthy  prebendary 
and  Mrs.  Eglintoun  fell  to  each  other's 
share,  and,  after  a  due  proportion  of  sand- 
wiches and  champagne,  began  to  talk  maud- 
lin of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  young  people 
happy  together,  and  the  comfort  of  having 
your  daughters  established  in  life.  It  was 
plain  they  considered  four  marriages  to  be 
on  the  tapis  ! 

Nobody  so  much  as  thought  of  Milicent, 
— nobody  noticed  whether  she  ate  her  drum- 
sticks with  as  much  appetite  as  usual.  The 
party  paired  off,  and  there  was  no  one  left 
to  walk  with  her.  She  could  not  remain 
there  alone,  to  watch  the  servants  packing 
up  the  spoons  and  forks  and  finishing  the 
wines  and  provisions.    And  so  she  sauntered 
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alone  to  the  river  side,  and  sat  herself  down 
on  the  short  turf  of  the  green  margin ;  per- 
haps to  watch  the  May-fly  on  the  stream, — 
perhaps  to  listen  to  the  young  linnets 
chirping  from  their  nest  in  the  alder  bushes 
overshadowing  the  spot. 

Yet  she  did  not  seem  to  see  or  listen. 
Her  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  the  tears 
were  quivering  in  her  eyes  as  though  she 
had  not  strength  to  shed  them, — as  though 
her  very  heart  were  paralysed, — as  though 
all  were  over  for  her  on  earth  ! 

For  Milicent  was  only  seventeen ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  pic-nic,  after  Dr.  Bret- 
tingham  had  gone  through  his  well-known 
series  of  the  most  approved  puns,  and  the 
party  through  a  third  bottle  of  champagne, 
upon  Clara  Brettingham's  observing  to  the 
pupil-baronet  what  a  loss  they  had  sustained 
in  the  company  of  Captain  Fortescue,  Dor- 
mer interrupted  her  with  a  remark  that, 
though  the  cause  of  his  friend's  absence  was 
what  is  called  a  melancholy  one,  it  was  "  a 
deuced  good  thing  for  Fortescue  !  " 

"Forty's  brother  has  met  with  a  fatal 
accident,  and  is  dead  by  this  time  ! "  added 
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Captain  Harman,  addressing  Mrs.Eglintoun ; 
— "  his  elder  brother, — a  brother  standing 
between  him  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  a- 
year, — (for  old  Fortescue,  the  banker,  can't 
be  worth  less  !) — So  that  we,  who  never  saw 
or  knew  Tom  Fortescue,  may  be  forgiven 
for  saying,  *so  much  the  better  for  our 
friend!' — Forty  is  a  capital  fellow;  and  by 
this  windfall  will  be  enabled  to  marry  Lady 
Olivia  Moreton,  to  whom  he  has  been  en- 
gaged these  two  years.  The  old  marquis, 
her  father,  will  be  sure  to  give  his  consent 
now, — so  there  is  no  further  need  to  keep 
the  secret." 

"  Lady  Olivia  Moreton — the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Sudborne  ?  " — exclaimed  Mrs. 
Eglintoun,  amazed  to  consider  how  familiarly 
she  had  been  entertaining  a  man  with  such 
illustrious  prospects. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,''  added  Cap- 
tain Harman,  "  if  in  consequence  of  this 
event  he  were  to  sell  out,  and  never  join 
the  regiment  again.  He  and  his  brother 
were  the  old  banker's  only  children.  So,  ten 
to  one,  we  have  seen  the  last  of  Forty !" 

Nobody  much  cared ; — but  everybody  ex- 
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pressed  appropriate  regret, — except  indeed 
her  to  whom  the  foregoing  sentences  con- 
veyed wretchedness  for  life  ! — Such  was  the 
cause  of  poor  Milicent's  reverie  on  the  green 
margin  of  that  silent  stream. 

Meanwhile,  though  to  the  poor  relation 
that  eventful  pic-nic  was  a  failure,  for  the 
Eglintoun  family,  it  proved  a  triumph.  The 
beauty  and  affectation  of  Julia  made  a  des- 
perate conquest  of  the  raw  young  Markland 
baronet ;  who,  being  unluckily  his  own  mas- 
ter, proposed,  and  was  as  promptly  accepted 
as  though  no  such  person  as  a  Captain 
Harman  existed  in  the  w^orld  ;  while,  strange 
to  tell,  young  Dormer,  instead  of  being  dis- 
gusted by  this  outrageous  case  of  jilting, 
felt  so  apprehensive  lest  some  new  pupil  at 
Markland  rectory  might  cut  out  his  own 
pretensions,  that  he  seized  upon  the  occa- 
sion to  secure  Harriet  as  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Dormer,  and  prove  to  the  captain  of 
his  troop,  he  was  a  more  successful  suitor 
than  himself. 

Barnsbury  was  in  a  state  of  hysterical 
indignation  and  delight.  —  Two  such  wed- 
dings within  its  precincts! — A  baronet's  and 
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an  honourable's  lady  emerging  from  its  fa- 
voured obscurity  ! — For  three  weeks  nothing 
was  talked  of  in  the  town  but  white  satin 
and  favours.  Happy  those  invited  to  the 
wedding  breakfast ; — spiteful  those  who  were 
not ! — 

During  that  busy  time,  Milicent  was  not 
observed  to  be  less  assiduous  or  serviceable 
than  usual.  She  continued  to  write  notes 
to  the  trades-people,  and  convey  messages 
between  the  mother  and  lovers.  She  even 
assisted  to  dress  the  rival  brides,  who  con- 
firmed the  triumph  and  joy  of  their  anxious 
parent  by  agreeing  to  be  married  on  the 
same  day ;  and  if  Julia  and  Harriet  scolded 
a  little  at  her  hands  trembling  so  that  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  tie  their  white  satin  strings 
or  fix  their  garlands  of  orange  flowers,  they 
admitted  it  was  natural  she  should  be  awk- 
ward, as  being  the  first  wedding  in  which 
she  had  ever  borne  a  part.  They  did  not  trou- 
ble their  heads  sufficiently  about  her  to  add, 
that  it  would  most  likely  be  the  last. 

Next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Eglintoun  was 
attiring  herself  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tion of  Barnsbury  in   a  series  of  wedding 
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visits,  a  low  tap  was  heard  at  her  dressing- 
room  door,  and  Milicent  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

"  Not  dressed  yet,  child  ?  " — cried  her  pro- 
tectress. "  We  shall  be  having  the  whole 
town  here  in  a  minute  ! — Hark  !  there  is  a 
carriage  driving  into  the  courtyard ! — Do 
go  and  make  yourself  fit  to  be  seen." 

But  Milicent,  in  a  faint  voice,  not  only 
pleaded  inability  to  appear,  but  presumed  to 
make  a  request  (which  she  had  deferred  only 
till  the  bustle  of  the  wedding  was  over),  that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  visit  her  old  nurse 
in  her  native  village,  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health. 

Amazed  at  such  a  thing  as  a  poor  re- 
lation venturing  to  require  change  of  air, 
Mrs.  Eglington  turned  from  the  looking- 
glass  reflecting  her  own  rubicund  face,  to 
survey  her  trembling  protegee,  and  even  with 
the  harshest  intentions,  could  not  deny  that 
Milicent  was  alarmingly  altered.  The  tri- 
umphant mother  of  Lady  Grumpson  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Dormer  could  scarcely  un- 
derstand what  she  meant  by  looking  so  pale 
and  thin ! — 
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To  refuse  the  petition  thus  modestly  made 
was,  however,  impossible.  So  Milicent's 
place  was  taken  for  Glasgow  in  the  night- 
coach.  She  was  bidden  to  take  care  of 
herself,  and  lose  no  time  in  regaining 
strength ;  since,  now  the  girls  were  gone, 
she  would  be  doubly  wanted.  Mrs.  Eglin- 
toun  informed  her  that,  on  her  return,  she 
would  be  required  to  take  care  of  the  keys 
of  the  storeroom  and  linen-press ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  these  services  to  come,  and  the 
assistance  she  had  rendered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  daughters'  trousseau,  generously 
bestowed  upon  her  at  parting  a  Barnsbury 
note  for  20/. 

And  so,  poor  Milicent  went  home  to  die ! — 
What  else  remained  for  her  to  do  ? — For  she 
was  only  seventeen,  and,  after  all,  little  more 
than  a  rustic  ! — 
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PART  II. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed,  with  their 
sweeping  train  of  events,  —  dynasties  dis- 
placed,— families  extinguished, — fortunes  dis- 
sipated,—  kingdoms  destroyed, — when  the 
same  gallant — th,  transformed  from  heavy 
dragoons  into  lancers,  after  fourteen  years' 
absence  in  India,  welcomed  each  other  to 
their  native  country  in  the  old  barracks  at 
Hounslow. — They  had  been  hard  at  it  again, 
— fighting  with  somewhat  less  eclat,  though 
considerably  more  profit  than  in  the  penin- 
sula. And  a  fine  manly,  martial  set  of  look- 
ing fellows  they  were  ;  knocked  about  by 
the  chances  of  war  and  climate,  till  the  com- 
plexion of  the  whole  regiment  was  nearly 
that  of  a  well-dressed  curry. 

But  the  cholera  and  Bhurtpoor  had  deci- 
mated their  ranks,  and  little  trace  remained 
of  the  gallant  — th,  of  Barnsbury.     Colonel 
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De  Burgli  was  lying  under  a  liandsome  mo- 
nument at  Calcutta ;  Sir  Benjamin  Harman, 
C.B.,  minus  an  arm,  was  on  half-pay.  Even 
those  that  remained  of  the  old  stagers  had  so 
little  left  in  them  of  old  times,  that  the  pretty 
harberdasher  of  Barnsbury  (now  an  inn- 
keeper's sturdy  wife)  could  she  have  beheld 
the  stern,  square,  iron-headed  commander  of 
the  regiment,  would  have  staked  her  life 
that  Colonel  Fortescue  could  not  be  the  self- 
same graceful,  gracious,  smiling  captain,  to 
whom  Lady  Olivia  Moreton  was  known  to 
have  given  her  hand. 

His  appearance  did  not  much  matter.  He 
was  recognised  at  the  Horse-guards  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  army ;  and 
having  long  ceased  to  court  the  attention  of 
pretty  milliners,  and  being  as  much  a  wi- 
dower as  the  elopement  of  his  wife  could 
make  him,  gave  his  whole  time  and  thoughts 
to  the  discipline  of  his  regiment ;  so  that 
though  in  somewhat  pitiful  case  after  a  long 
and  perilous  passage  home,  every  one  knew 
that  the  lapse  of  six  months  would  suffice 
to  place  it  among  the  smartest  in  the  ser- 
vice. 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Fortescue  enjoyed  the 
most  distinguished  unpopularity  among  his 
officers ;  and  though  such  as  had  been  many 
years  in  the  — th,  made  excuses  for  his  tem- 
per, on  the  score  of  family  misfortunes,  the 
youngsters  had  no  patience  with  what  they 
called  the  tyranny  of  the  old  martinet.  It 
was  nothing  to  them  that  his  father  was 
ruined  bv  the  smash  of  the  commercial 
crisis  ;  or  that  his  handsome  wife  had  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  a  Neapolitan  prince  to 
his  own.  All  they  knew  was  that,  when  the 
colonel  dined  at  mess,  you  might  as  well 
have  dined  in  the  catacombs ;  and  happy 
were  those  whose  troops  were  quartered  at 
Hampton  Court,  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
harassing  interference, 

Hampton  Court  constitutes  at  all  times 
favourite  quarters.  There  is  London  near 
at  hand ; — there  is  the  palace  to  be  flirted 
with, — the  gardens  to  flirt  in, — the  tennis- 
court  to  play  in, — the  neighbourhood,  with 
all  its  infinite  variety  of  royal  parks,  for  re- 
creation. But  above  all,  there  are  within 
reach,  hundreds  of  charming  villas,  with 
thousands  of  charming  occupants,  which  the 
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Thames  seems  to  deposit  on  its  banks  as 
the  Nile  its  fertilizing  slime. 

The  gallant — th,  were  enchanted  to  find 
their  fine  band  listened  to  with  enthusiasni 
twice  a  week  in  the  palace-gardens ;  not 
only  by  its  horde  of  lovely  inmates,  but  by 
ladies  fair  and  dark  from  Richmond,  Twick- 
enham, Petersham,  Moulsey,  Kew,  and 
Sheen ;  exceeding  the  display  in  the  castle- 
yard  at  Barnsbury,  as  much  in  quality  as 
quantity, — in  numbers  by  hundreds — in  rank 
by  half  a-dozen  pages  of  Debrett. 

Very  soon,  these  charmers  became  indi- 
vidually known  to  the  veterans  of  Bhurt- 
poor ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  found 
their  way  into  most  of  the  parks,  places,  and 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  lodge-gate 
on  the  Moulsey-road,  towards  the  river,  with 
which  they  w^ere  acquainted  only  by  sight. 
On  arriving  at  Hampton  Court,  several  of 
them  had  been  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
lawn  and  flower-gardens,  and  two  or  three 
towering  old  cedars  visible  over  the  palings, 
to  inquire  the  name  of  the  place  and  pro- 
prietor; and  on  learning  that  the  villa  was 
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called  Ivj  Bank,  and  belonged  to  a  Mrs. 
Grey,  they  had  heard  pretty  nearly  all  that 
was  to  be  told  on  the  subject.  The  lady  was 
a  woman  of  independent  fortune  (an  invalid, 
having  an  only  daughter  scarcely  past  the 
age  of  childhood),  neither  paying  nor  re- 
ceiving visits. 

■  In  such  neighbourhoods  as  those  of  Rich- 
mond and  Hampton  Court,  perpetually  fluc- 
tuating, half  the  houses  being  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  yearly  tenants,  the  gossip  is  chiefly 
conjectural.  Little  is  known  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  half  the  showy  families  which 
band-playings  and  boat-races  bring  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  make  them  known  to  each 
other  by  sight ;  and  all  that  the  most  prying 
of  apothecaries  could  ascertain  concerning 
Mrs.  Grey  was,  that  she  was  a  pleasing 
woman  of  about  sixand-thirty,  devoting  her 
whole  time  to  the  care  and  education  of  her 
little  girl ;  that  she  spent  her  mornings  in  her 
flower-garden,  and  drove  out  in  the  evening, 
in  an  open  carriage  with  a  pair  of  fine  bays 
and  servants  in  undress  liveries ;  that  she  was 
punctual  at  church,  beloved  in  her  house- 
hold, and  respected  by  her  tradespeople. 
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There  was  nothing  in  all  this,  in  which 
the  tabby  coteries  of  Hampton  Court  could 
scratch  a  hole ;  unless  that,  having  been 
three  years  the  occupant  of  Ivy  Bank,  more 
ought  to  have  been  known  of  her.  It  was 
clear  she  was  not  a  member  of  the  noble 
families  of  Grey  of  Groby,  or  Howick,  or 
De  Ruthyn,  or  Wilton,  or  Kinfauns,  or  she 
must  have  been  known  to  one  or  other  of  the 
palace  dowagers.  But  if  a  nobody,  there  w^as 
reason  to  hope  she  was  a  respectable  nobody. 
The  local  authorities  of  church  and  state, 
— vicar,  churchwardens,  and  tax-gatherers, 
— thought  well  of  her.  She  might  possibly 
have  no  disgraceful  motive  for  the  seclusion 
of  her  life ;  and  the  scandal-mongers  had 
consequently  no  evil  suggestion  to  make 
when  Captain  Mordaunt  and  his  brother 
officers  sometimes  observed  (when  the  villas 
of  the  neighbourhood  came  under  discus- 
sion) "  Ivy  Bank  seems  one  of  the  prettiest 
places.  Tis  a  pity  one  can  never  get  a 
sight  of  it,  and  that  it  should  belong  to  such 
a  hermit  as  this  mysterious  Mrs.  Grey." 

One  or  two  of  them,  who  had  met  the 
fair   invalid   driving   in   her   open    carriage, 
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went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  she  was  a  pret- 
tyish  woman,  slight  and  pale,  affecting  a 
quaker-like  simplicity  of  dress,  rendered  more 
remarkable  by  the  brilliant  beauty  of  her 
little  girl,  and  the  rich  elegance  of  her 
attire. 

"  Eight  or  ten  years  hence,"  said  one  of 
the  subs,  "  that  child  may  be  worth  inquir- 
ing after.  At  present,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  scale  the  palings  of  Ivy  Bank  for 
the  sight  of  a  pale  widow,  a  romp  in  her 
spelling-book,  and  a  few  flower-beds  !" 

One  evening,  however,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  as  an  orderly  of  the  — th  lancers 
was  proceeding  along  a  cross-road  through 
Bushy  Park,  his  horse,  frightened  by  a  sud- 
den movement  of  the  deer  grazing  near  the 
road,  became  restive,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed  ;  and  as  it  was  dashing  along,  with  the 
brilliant  accoutrements  of  the  lancer  jingling 
and  glancing  in  the  sun,  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  carriage  in  which  Mrs.  Grey  and 
her  daughter  were  taking  their  customary 
drive,  rendering  her  horses  as  unmanageable 
as  the  restive  charger. 

Both  the  orderly  and  the  coachman  were 
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thrown  to  the  ground, — the  latter  danger- 
ously injured ; — and  when  Mrs.  Grey's  horses 
were  eventually  stopped  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  wheeler  re- 
ceived such  serious  injuries  from  the  concus- 
sion, as  to  be  killed  on  the  spot.  The  acci- 
dent, in  short,  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  the 
London  papers  made  the  most  of  it.  The 
orderly  was  said  to  have  been  killed,  as  well 
as  the  coach-horse,  the  value  of  which  was 
rated  at  two  hundred  guineas  ;  while  Mrs. 
Grey  was  stated  to  have  been  conveyed 
home  insensible,  and  in  a  most  precarious 
condition. 

She  did  keep  her  bed  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  the  value  of  the  coach-horse  really 
amounted  to  half  the  sum  specified ;  a  to- 
lerably near  approach  to  the  truth  for  a 
newspaper  announcement !  But  the  worst 
part  of  the  case  was  the  condition  of  the 
poor  lancer;  whose  leg  was  so  severely  la- 
cerated by  the  w^heels  of  the  carriage  that, 
on  being  carried  to  the  hospital,  he  had  to 
undergo  amputation  ;  and  the  palace  gossips 
were  loud  in  praises  of  the  forbearance  of 
the  lady  of  Ivy  Bank,  who,  instead  of  being 
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irritated  by  the  personal  and  pecuniary  in- 
jury she  had  sustained,  continued  to  evince 
the  greatest  sympathy  in  the  condition  of 
the  orderly,  and  was  said  to  have  forwarded 
a  handsome  benefaction  to  his  family. 

Such  might  possibly  be  the  case ;  for 
when  Colonel  Fortescue  visited  the  poor 
fellow  at  a  period  when  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger from  the  fever  that  ensued  on  the  ope- 
tion,  he  was  charged  with  a  message  from 
the  Bhurtpoor  soldier  to  his  benefactress, 
which  he  saw  fit  to  deliver  in  person.  The 
following  day,  after  an  inspection  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  colonel  made  his  appearance  at  the 
lodge-gate  of  Ivy  Bank. 

Now,  had  any  other  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms  applied  for  access  to  Mrs.  Grey, 
he  would  have  been  refused  by  her  servants. 
But  the  grand  event  of  the  terrible  accident 
was  still  so  recent,  that  the  visit  of  the 
colonel  of  the  — th  lancers  was  instantly 
connected  with  compensation  and  apology 
for  the  loss  of  the  bay  horse  and  contusions 
of  the  coachman  ;  and,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Maria,  an  intelligent  little  girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  who  was  practising  in  the 
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drawing-room,    Colonel    Fortescue   was   an- 
nounced. 

"  Let  mamma  know  ! — You  will  find  her 
in  the  conservatory,"  said  she,  and,  with  an 
instinctive  good-breeding,  scarcely  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  secluded  life  she 
led,  she  began  to  discuss  the  condition  of 
the  poor  fellow  who  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  so  much  mischief. 

Struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  her 
features.  Colonel  Fortescue  had  scarcely 
found  leisure  to  admire  the  easy  and  un- 
aifected  grace  of  her  manners,  when  the 
servant  returned,  announcing  that  Mrs.  Grey 
would  be  with  them  immediately. 

The  "  immediately,"  however,  was  pro- 
longed to  as  many  minutes  as  nearly  con- 
stitute a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  the  colonel 
would  perhaps  have  grown  a  little  impatient, 
had  not  his  companion  proposed  showing 
him  her  aviary,  her  mother's  conservatory, 
the  lawn  and  shrubberies. 

By  the  time  they  had  made  the  tour  of 
the  premises,  the  old  soldier's  brow  expanded 
into  unusual  cheerfulness ;  and  something 
almost  amounting  to  acquaintanceship  was 
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established  between  him  and  little  Maria. 
On  re-entering  the  drawing-room  from  the 
lawn,  they  found  the  jalousies  of  the  drawing- 
room  closed,  and  Mrs.  Grey  established  on 
the  sofa.  It  did  not  surprise  Maria,  aware 
of  her  mother's  habits  of  life,  to  see  her 
considerably  flurried  at  receiving  a  stranger. 
But  she  did  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  her  own 
previous  familiarity  with  Colonel  Fortescue, 
when  the  progress  of  the  visit  wrought  so 
little  increase  of  intimacy  between  him  and 
his  hostess. 

The  colonel,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in 
Mrs.  Grey  a  shy,  timid  invalid,  whose  voice 
was  so  pleasing,  that  he  could  only  regret 
she  exercised  it  so  sparingly.  Nevertheless, 
she  seemed  to  listen  with  interest,  when, 
after  delivering  his  message  from  the 
grateful  soldier,  he  proceeded  to  relate  se- 
veral startling  anecdotes  of  accidents  which 
had  occurred  in  India  to  his  men  from  the 
restiveness  of  horses.  He  had  many  stories 
to  tell,  of  native  skill  and  prowess  in  such 
emergencies,  and  found  every  encourage- 
ment to  narrate  them,  in  the  breathless  in- 
terest they  excited  in  his  little  companion. 
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Mrs.  Grey,  too,  listened  graciously,  though' 
silently  ;  and  when  at  the  close  of  his 
visit,  Maria  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
favour  them  with  a  sight  of  some  Indian 
amulets  which  he  had  mentioned  as  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  widow  of  a  native 
prince,  as  she  was  about  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile,  her  mother,  instead  of  checking 
her  for  the  indiscretion,  appeared  to  coincide 
in  the  wish.  An  acquiescent  promise  fol- 
lowed ;  and  though  the  lady  of  the  house 
contented  herself  with  a  formal  bow  at  part- 
ting,  the  little  girl  not  only  took  his  hand, 
but  accompanied  him,  laughing  and  talking, 
to  the  door,  as  though  they  had  been  friends 
a  twelvemonth. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  I  hope, 
mamma?"  cried  the  child,  flying  back  to 
the  sofa  after  Colonel  Fortescue's  departure; 
and,  receiving  no  answer,  she  stooped  to  im- 
press a  kiss  on  her  mother's  cheek,  and 
found  that  she  had  fainted  ! — 

Nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  occurrence, 
considering  Mrs.  Grey's  delicate  state  of 
health,  and  recent  accident ;  and  when,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  their  visitor  made  his 
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re-appearance   with  his  promised  treasures, 
no  mention  was  made  of  indisposition. 

From  that  period,  Colonel  Fortescue's 
visits  were  often  repeated.  Maria  welcomed 
him  like  a  friend.  So  pleasant  an  interrup- 
tion to  their  unincidental  life  was  scarcely  to 
have  been  hoped  for;  and  as  he  made  no 
attempt  to  introduce  others  of  his  regiment 
at  Ivy  Bank,  and  expressed  no  surprise  at  the 
absence  of  visitors,  they  soon  grew  accus- 
tomed to  him,  and  began  to  regard  him  as  a 
privileged  and  exceptional  guest.  His  man- 
ners were  so  grave, — his  general  aspect  so  dis- 
spirited, — he  was  so  old  of  his  age,  and  so 
evident  a  victim  to  the  afflictions  of  life,  that 
it  would  have  been  monstrous  in  a  gentle, 
patient,  Christianly  woman  like  Mrs.  Grey, 
to  deny  him  the  consolation  of  her  society. 

The  young  subs  of  the  gallant  — th,  now 
occasionally  whispered  to  each  other,  that 
"  Old  Forty  was  not  quite  so  great  a  brute 
as  formerly."  Insensibly  humanized  by  the 
influence  of  female  society,  the  conversation 
of  Mrs.  Grey,  and  the  music  and  prattle  of 
Maria,  were  expelling  the  Evil  Spirit  from 
the  soul  of  Saul ! 
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And  then  Ivy  Bank  was  such  a  sunny 
spot !  The  view  from  the  windows  over  the 
animated  river  towards  Bushy  Park,  was  so 
gay  and  cheering, — the  flower-beds  were  so 
bright — the  sheltering  elms  and  cedars  so 
pleasantly  shady  ! — What  more  natural  than 
for  the  melancholy  colonel  to  find  his  way 
thither  from  Hounslow,  again  and  again, 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  valetudi- 
narian, and  amuse  her  with  news  of  a 
busier  world? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  if  the  blinds  of  the 
drawing-room  happened  to  be  drawn  up,  he 
would  fix  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  her  mild 
countenance,  to  ascertain  whether  her  condi- 
tion were  really  so  infirm  as  she  seemed  to 
fancy.  But  he  was  careful  to  express  no  undue 
curiosity  on  the  subject.  He  seemed  content 
to  know  of  Mrs.  Grey  only  as  much  as  she 
was  pleased  to  tell  him.  Both  experienced 
a  certain  reluctance  to  recur  to  their  earlier 
days. — Perhaps  she  had  been  united  to  a 
bad  husband ;  just  as,  his  married  life  had 
been  most  unhappy ! — All  that  ever  trans- 
pired in  reference  to  her  youth  was  that, 
when  the  colonel   inquired  of  Maria,   who 
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had  taught  her  to  sing  Scottish  ballads 
with  such  pathos,  she  replied,  "  Mamma, 
who  is  a  Scotch  woman  !"-— And  once,  when 
Mrs.  Grey  was  expressing  deep  interest  in 
the  anecdotes  of  his  Indian  campaign,  she 
added,  "  every  thing  connected  with  India 
has  interest  in  my  eyes. — My  only  bro- 
ther, who  died  a  few  years  ago,  resided  fif- 
teen years  in  India.  To  him,  I  was  indebted 
not  only  for  my  fortune,  but  every  happier 
moment  of  my  life." 

The  avowal  appeared  somewhat  strange 
for  one  who  had  been  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
But  Colonel  Fortescue,  deeply  sighing,  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  for  him  to  criticise 
undue  prepossessions,  or  any  singularity  in 
the  affections  in  the  human  heart. 

Soon  afterwards,  Maria  was  showing  to 
their  friend,  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
her  mother,  a  book  of  Indian  sketches, — 
slight  things,  but  striking, — evidently  the 
production  of  an  amateur. 

"  These  are  excellent,  but  not  exactly  the 
work  of  an  artist,"observed  Colonel  Fortescue. 

"  They  were  done  by  mamma's  brother. 
They   were   sketched    on    the   spot   by   Sir 
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George  Grey,"  said  she.  Then  as  if  recol- 
lecting herself,  she  added,  "  But  do  not  tell 
mamma  you  have  seen  them;  for,  now  I 
think  of  it,  she  once  desired  me  not  to  show 
you  the  book.'' 

Colonel  Fortescue  was  greatly  surprised ; 
first,  at  so  much  mystery  about  a  trifle ; 
secondly,  that  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Grey 
should  bear  the  same  name  as  herself. 

"  Your  father  and  mother  were  related 
then  ?" — said  he,  abruptly  addressing  Maria. 

"  I  believe  not.  I  never  heard  so. — 
Mamma  once  entreated  me  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions about  my  father,  and  to  remember  him 
only  in  my  prayers  to  our  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven !" 

"But  he  is  no  more?" — persisted  the 
colonel,  feeling  a  little  anxious. — No  answer, 
however,  was  returned ;  and  by  the  direction 
of  Maria's  eyes  towards  the  door,  he  saw 
that  her  mother  was  entering  the  room. 

The  poor  colonel  could  not  fail  to  chew 
the  cud  of  certain  bitter  fancies  arising  from 
this  accidental  disclosure.  Fortescue  had 
the  worst  opinion  of  the  sex.  Injured  in 
the  tenderest  point,  under  circumstances  the 
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most  cruel,  he  had  ever  since  looked  upon 
woman  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  This  Mrs. 
Grey — this  quiet,  silent  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
affected  to  shun  society,  was  perhaps  an 
object  of  exclusion  from  its  pale  ! — She  had 
perhaps  deceived  in  her  time  some  trusting 
husband,  even  as  he  had  been  deceived  !  Or, 
worse  still.  Grey  being  manifestly  her 
maiden  name,  this  girl,  this  fatherless  child, 
might  be  the  offspring  of  her  maiden  frailty! 
—  Such  a  supposition  accounted  only  too 
well  for  her  self-denying  humility,  —  her 
Magdalen  depression.  Her  very  sobriety  of 
dress,  varying  only  between  black,  white, 
and  grey,  and  simple  in  form  as  that  of  a 
sectarian,  might  constitute  a  self-imposed 
penance ! 

Such  thoughts  as  these  rendered  the  rides 
of  Colonel  Fortescue  from  Hounslow  to 
Moulsey,  and  back  again,  far  less  agreeable 
than  heretofore.  His  mind  was  becomin<r 
disturbed  by  suspicions  such  as  he  had  de- 
termined should  never  again  distract  its 
composure.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
once  more  of  other  things  than  pipe-clay  and 
field-days.     The  senior  officers  scarcely  knew 
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what  to  make  of  him ;  and  a  facetious  whis- 
per was  current  among  the  subs,  that  Old 
Forty  had  been  heard  to  address  the  adjutant 
as  "Maria!" 

His  misgivings,  indeed,  eventually  so  trou- 
bled his  mind,  that  he  not  onlv  relaxed  in 
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his  visits  to  Ivy  Bank,  but  at  length  deter- 
mined never  to  return  there  more.  When 
the  little  girl  complained  to  her  mother  that 
they  saw  less  and  less  of  Colonel  Fortescue, 
Mrs.  Grey,  though  herself  deeply  mortified 
by  his  desertion,  replied  that  "  winter  was 
drawing  on, — that  the  days  were  shortening, 
— that,  as  their  friend  could  not  with  pro- 
priety visit  them  of  an  evening,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  find  his  way  there  from 
Hounslow." — And  though  Maria  persisted 
in  inquiring  wh^  he  "  could  not,  with  as 
much  propriety,  visit  them  by  candlelight 
as  daylight,"  there  was  nothing  in  the  an- 
swer she  received  satisfactory  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  twelve  years  old. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  colonel 
adhered  to  his  resolution,  the  dreariness  of 
spirit  produced  by  the  loss  of  summer  and 
of  the  associates  in  whom  he  had  taken  so 
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much  delight,  soon  rendered  him  as  morose 
as  previous  to  his  propitious  intimacy  at 
Ivy  Bank.  Having  occasion  to  pass  the 
lodge-gate,  his  horse  pulled  so  obstinately 
towards  it,  as  almost  to  overmaster  his  re- 
solutions ;  and  the  perplexity  he  experienced 
on  the  occasion  betrayed  to  him  what  he 
already  sorely  mistrusted, — that  the  frequency 
of  his  visits  to  the  gentle  widow  and  her 
child,  had  engendered  an  affection  towards 
them,  rendering  it  difficult,  indeed,  to  dis- 
pense with  their  society.  For,  but  that  he 
loved  this  mild-eyed,  low-voiced  Mrs.  Grey, 
— this  being  so  different  from  his  brilliant, 
dashing  wife, — what  would  it  have  mattered 
to  him  that  she  was  less  than  spotless  ? 

"At  my  age? — Absurd!'' — w^as  his  first 
answer  to  the  suggestions  of  a  busy  con- 
science. "  An  old  soldier,  covered  with 
scars, — a  man  of  fifty,  subject  to  gout  and 
rheumatism  ! — A  pretty  object,  truly,  to  fall 
in  love  with, — ay,  and  a  pretty  object  to  fall 
in  love  !" 

And  yet  in  one  of  those  fits  of  wayward- 
ness and  desperation  to  which  none  but 
lovers  and   despots  are    subject,    he   turned 
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his  horse's  head  round  again,  after  he  had 
passed  the  gate  of  Ivy  Bank  by  more  than  a 
mile,  and  made  boldly  for  the  house. 

It  was  drawing  so  near  to  Christmas,  that 
Mrs.  Grey's  notions  of  etiquette  as  regarded 
daylight,  candlelight,  and  visitors,  were  ir- 
reconcilable. Even  the  apothecary,  whose 
visits  were  always  made  before  dinner,  often 
made  them  after  dark ;  and  when  Colonel 
Fortescue  entered  the  drawing-room,  the  cry 
of  surprise  and  delight  which  greeted  his  re- 
appearance, reached  him  through  the  fitful 
atmosphere  of  firelight.  The  lamp  had  not 
yet  been  brought  in ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  was 
seated  in  her  easy-chair  near  the  fire-place, 
with  Maria  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  sheltering 
her  face  on  her  mother's  knee  behind  a 
large  screen. 

The  colonel  wisely  took  up  his  position 
among  them,  as  though  he  had  never  de- 
serted it ;  and  began  to  talk  as  hurriedly  of 
the  wretched  state  to  which  the  roads  were 
reduced  by  the  late  tremendous  rains,  as 
people  usually  do  who  talk  of  one  thing 
while  thinking  of  another.  But  if  his  manner 
were  agitated,  the  placid  voice  of  Mrs.  Grey 
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was  equally  tremulous ;  and  it  required  full 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  could 
subside  into  their  usual  serene  deportment. 

When  this  was  achieved,  however,  they 
all  three  felt  happier  together  than  they  had 
ever  felt  before.  Maria  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  moving  her  stool  to  the  colonel's 
feet,  and  resting  her  head  upon  his  knee 
instead  of  her  mother's.  For  there  is  some- 
thing in  winter  firelight  so  favourable  to 
confidence,  so  snug,  so  domestic,  that  the 
heart  expands  under  its  influence  ;  and  even 
the  gloomiest  spirits,  like  crickets,  are  apt 
to  chirrup  upon  the  hearth. 

Their  pleasant  gossip  was  interrupted,  just 
as  the  colonel  was  secretly  cursing  the  ne- 
cessity of  departure,  by  a  furious  shower  of 
rain  pelting  against  the  windows  with  such 
violence,  that  Mrs.  Grey  saw  fit  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  colonel's  groom  had  placed 
his  horses  under  cover.  On  ringing  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
still  more  provident. 

"  When  the  rain  came  on  so  heavy,  sir," 
said  the  butler,  respectfully  addressing  the 
colonel,    "  John    galloped    off  to    Hampton 
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Court  to  fetch  Captain  Mordant's  cab  to 
take  you  home.  John  said  you  had  been 
ill  lately." 

"  This  comes  of  having  servants  who  have 
lived  with  one  long  enough  to  take  the  li- 
berty of  thinking  for  themselves  !"  cried  the 
colonel,  a  little  in  the  tone  of  the  unpopu- 
lar commanding  officer  of  the  — th  lancers. 
— "  The  fellow  will  be  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  he  returns." 

"  Three-quarters  of  an  hour,  sir,  he  said,'' 
interposed  the  butler,  who,  seeing  no  cause 
for  disarranging  the  methodical  habits  of  his 
lady's  establishment  in  compliment  to  a 
shower  of  rain,  now  inquired  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
"  whether  he  should  serve  dinner." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  discomposure 
of  the  party,— the  embarrassment  of  the  lady 
while  entreating  the  gentleman  to  share 
their  family  meal,  or  the  embarrassment  of 
the  gentleman  in  accepting  it.  But  for 
Maria's  joyous  interference,  the  arrangement, 
perhaps,  had  never  been  brought  about, 
which,  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  found 
Colonel  Fortescue  peeling  walnuts  for  them 
both  at  dessert.     It  was  no  small  comfort  to 
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his  feelings  when,  in  recommending  the  Ma- 
deira by  which  the  walnuts  were  accompa- 
nied, his  hostess  observed,  "  It  is  old  East 
India  Madeira.  It  was  brought  over  by  my 
brother,  Sir  George  Grey."  She,  at  least, 
clearly  made  no  mystery  of  the  connexion. 

When  coffee  was  brought  in,  Colonel 
Fortescue  stammered  an  inquiry  to  the  ser- 
vants of  whether  John  were  returned. 
.  "He  came  back,  sir,  while  you  were  at 
table,  with  a  message  that  Captain  Mordaunt 
was  gone  to  town,"  replied  the  family  butler. 
"  As  you  were  settled  to  dine  and  spend  the 
evening  here,  I  advised  him  to  hurry  back 
to  Hounslow  and  fetch  your  carriage.  It  is 
still  raining  cats  and  dogs,  sir!"  added  the 
man,  seeing  that  the  colonel  was  preparing 
to  express  a  wrath  he  did  not  feel. 

And  so,  to  coffee  succeeded  tea ;  and  to 
tea  a  tap  at  the  door  from  Miss  Maria's 
attendant,  announcing  that  it  was  an  hour 
past  her  usual  bed-time : — a  trying  moment ! 
— But  Mrs.  Grey  probably  thought  she  should 
expose  herself  to  the  charge  of  prudishness 
by  detaining  the  little  girl  as  chaperon  to 
two  people  whose  united  ages  exceeded  four- 
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score  years.  After  Maria  had  kissed  her 
mother,  accordingly,  she  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room,  when  an  impulse,  almost 
as  instinctive  as  that  which  had  brought 
Colonel  Fortescue  that  afternoon  back  to 
the  gates  of  Ivy  Bank,  prompted  the  child 
to  return,  and  offer  to  him  the  same  filial 
salutation  as  to  Mrs.  Grey. 

While  imprinting  an  affectionate  kiss  on 
her  ivory  forehead,  emotions  choaked  in  the 
throat  of  the  startled  veteran  such  as  he 
had  never  again  expected  to  experience. 

But  this  little  incident  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  embarrassment  of  the  parties  who 
were  now  left  ttte-a-tete ; — and,  by  way  of 
improving  the  matter,  Fortescue,  who  was 
seated  near  his  hostess  on  the  sofa,  began 
talking  of  her  daughter. 

"  Maria  is  certainly  the  most  attaching, 
the  most  ingratiating  creature  I  ever  saw  of 
her  age,"  said  he,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  I 
do  not  wonder  you  are  so  fond  of  her, — I  do 
not  wonder  you  are  so  proud  of  her. — She  is 
named,  I  suppose,  after  yourself?" — 

'*No — my  name  is  Milicefit ! '''  replied  Mrs. 
Grey,  in  faint  accents,  her  eyes  involuntarily 
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fixing  themselves  on  the  face  of  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Milicent  f  " — repeated  he,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  trying  to  re- 
call some  recollection  which  had  half  escaped 
him ; — a  moment  afterwards  adding  with  a 
sigh, — '*  Yes,  I  once  knew  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Milicent, — ages  ago, — in  my  youth; 
— a  sweet  creature, — an  angel ! — But  she  died 
young,  poor  thing  !  The  happier  for  her ! 
I  MARRIED ! — /  was  mad  enough  to  call  down 
upon  myself  the  miseries  and  disgraces  of  an 
unhappy  marriage  ! — I  gave  my  hand  to  a 
beauty, — a  woman  of  rank, — a  woman  of 
fashion, — who  squandered  my  fortune,  and 
disgraced  my  name  !  When  I  accompanied 
my  regiment  to  India,  she  chose  to  remain 
behind ;  and  how  she  consoled  herself  during 
my  absence,  was  soon  no  secret  to  the  world. 
Already  heartbroken,  the  publicity  of  my 
divorce  converted  the  miserable  man  into  a 
savage. — I  dare  say  you  have  heard  me  called 
a  savage — a  brute — a — no  matter  !  It  was 
all  Olivia's  doing  !  She  left  me  nothing — 
nothing  in  this  world.  Luckily  we  had  no 
children.     Those  that  were  born  to  us,  died, 
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one  after  another. — I  wept  for  them,  the^i; 
— now  I  rejoice  over  their  early  graves. 
But,  pardon  me,  —  pardon  me  for  having 
agitated  you  thus!"  —  cried  he,  perceiving 
that  tears  were  streaming  down  the  pale 
cheeks  of  Mrs.  Grey.  "  I  seldom  revert  to 
these  things  !  But  the  kiss  of  that  darling 
child,  and  the  name  you  bear,  have  brought 
back  painful  reminiscences  of  former  days. 
Poor  Milicent,  —  poor  gentle  creature  !  — 
I  was  with  her,  I  remember,  at  Barnsbury, 
when  my  brother's  untimely  end  hastened 
my  ill-omened  marriage.  Milicent  was  only 
seventeen,  —  a  girl  —  almost  a  rustic ;  —  but 
how  superior  in  her  simplicity  to  those 
women  of  the  world  with  whom  I  have  been 
since  familiar  ! — I  have  often  wondered  since, 
whether  Milicent  bore  me  ill  will  for  the 
shameful  part  I  acted  towards  her !" 

"  Never!"  replied  Mrs.  Grey,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice.  "  All  I  ever  felt  towards  you 
was  sympathy  in  your  family  sorrows !" 

Already  Colonel  Fortescue  had  started 
from  his  seat ;  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  face  with  mingled  amazement,  joy,  and 
tenderness,  was  accusing  himself  of  being 
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the  blindest  and  stujDidest  ass  on  the  created 
earth,  to  have  been  so  slow  in  discoverinor 
the  truth.  Deeply  moved  by  recurrence  to 
his  domestic  sorrows,  he  no  longer  attempted 
to  control  his  emotions,  but  sobbed  aloud 
("brute"  and  "savage"  as  he  was)  while  re- 
verting to  all  they  had  been  to  each  other ! 

"How  you  must  have  loathed  me!"  said 
he ;  "  how  you  must  have  despised  me  !" 

"  No  !"  replied  the  happy  Milicent,  whose 
hand  was  now  clasped  in  his.  "  I  contented 
myself  with  rendering  your  ingratitude  to- 
wards me  still  more  ungrateful,  by  perse- 
vering fidelity  of  love.  Soon  after  my  return 
to  Scotland,  the  untimely  death  of  a  kins- 
man caused  my  brother  to  succeed  to  his 
title  and  estate.  He  returned  instantly 
from  India,  bringing  with  him,  alas !  the 
germs  of  a  fatal  disease.  Instead  of  enjoy- 
ing his  new  fortunes,  my  poor  brother  was 
forced  to  reside  in  a  milder  climate.  I  ac- 
companied him  to  Italy ;  where,  after  linger- 
ing for  years,  he  died  at  Naples  in  my  arms." 

"  And  I,  who  fancied  it  was  yourself  who 
had  fallen  a  victim  !  "  said  Colonel  Fortescue, 
perplexed  by  his  imperfect  recollections,  "  I 
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never  was  able  to  obtain  news  of  you.  I 
never  saw  the  Eglintouns  again.  Lady 
Olivia  would  not  hear  of  associating  with 
my  old  friends !  " 

"  Even  I  have  been,  by  circumstances, 
estranged  from  them,"  added  Milicent.  "But 
of  you^  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
tidings.  Your  welfare  was  ever  the  thing 
dearest  to  me  on  earth  ;  and  I  have  followed 
the  changes  and  chances  of  your  military 
career,  with  a  degree  of  interest  unapprehen- 
sible  by  man. —  Yowr  sex  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  joy  of  loving  for  loving's  sake  ! '' 

Intoxicated  for  a  moment  by  this  explicit 
avowal.  Colonel  Fortescue  pressed  the  hand 
of  Milicent  to  his  lips  with  almost  as  much 
passion  as  he  had  done  in  requital  of  her 
stitchery,  twenty  years  before.  But  at  that 
moment,  a  jealous  pang  shot  through  his  heart. 

"  You  loved  me  still,  you  say, — and  so 
tenderly, — and  yet,  Milicent,  you  married  T 
burst  involuntarily  from  his  lips. 

"  No,'^  replied  his  gentle  companion,  with 
an  unaltered  voice ;  "  I  am  still  single  for 
your  sake !" 

"  Single?''  reiterated  Fortescue,  scarcely 
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knowing  how  to  press  his  inquiries ;  "  wJio, 
then, — speak,  dearest  Milicent,  I  implore 
you, — wJio  was  the  father  of  Maria?" — 

"  Yourself!"  replied  his  companion,  with 
a  degree  of  placid  intrepidity  difficult  to 
account  for. 

"  You  are  trifling  with  me ! "  cried  the 
agitated  man,  on  finding  her  support  without 
a  blush,  the  scrutinizing  glance  he  fixed  upon 
her  face. 

"  I  never  trifled  with  you,  and  was  never 
more  earnest  than  at  this  moment!"  per- 
sisted Milicent,  with  somewhat  impaired 
composure.  "  That  child,  —  that  beloved 
child, — the  companion  of  my  solitude, — the' 
solace  of  my  cares,  —  is  your's,  —  was  Lady 
Olivia's,^'  continued  she,  shrinking  from  the 
burst  of  emotion  she  knew  must  arise  from 
her  confession.  "  From  her  hands, — her  dying 
hands, — ^did  I  receive  my  sweet  Maria ! " 

"  You  would  not  deceive  me, — I  know  you 
would  not  deceive  me!"  faltered  Colonel 
Fortescue,  '*  and  yet — " 

"  During  the  closing  months  of  her  miser- 
able life,"  resumed  Mrs.  Grey,  "  grievously 
did  she  atone  her  injuries  towards  you.     A 
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victim  to  the  brutality  of  him  for  whom  she 
forsook  husband,  home,  country, — the  cruel- 
est  retribution  she  had  to  undergo  was  the 
bitterness  shown  by  the  prince  towards  her 
little  girl,  born  after  your  departure  for  India, 
but,  as  he  well  knew,  your  child.  In  the 
agony  of  a  mother's  wounded  affections,  she 
determined  to  appeal  to  you  in  its  behalf. 
But  alas  !  you  were  far  away  !  Months,  long 
months,  must  elapse  ere  her  letter  could 
reach  you;  and  even  when  received,  how 
could  she  hope  you  would  consent  to  receive 
the  little  outcast,  or  how  was  it  ever  to  be 
transmitted  to  your  care? — At  that  period, 
by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  I  visited  Naples. 
At  Sorrento  we  inhabited  the  same  house ; 
and  on  discovering  the  dying  English  lady, 
described  by  the  people  of  the  house  as  in  so 
deplorable  a  condition,  to  be  her  whose  head 
had  lain  in  your  bosom, — I  visited  her — I 
comforted  her  last  hours, — I  accepted  the 
sacred  deposit  of  your  child, — I  cheered  the 
expiring  penitent, — I  closed  her  dying  eyes ! 
— My  tears  consecrated  her  wasted  remains 
for  the  tomb !" 

Those   of  Colonel   Fortescue    were    now 
falling   without   restraint :    and    once    more 
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seizing  the  hand  of  his  blessed  Milicent,  he 
strained  it  to  his  heart. 

"  The  letter  consigned  to  me  for  you  by 
Lady  Olivia,  is  still  in  my  keeping,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Grey ;  "  when  you  are  more  composed, 
I  will  place  it  in  your  hands.  Finding  that 
your  professional  career  would  detain  you 
for  years  in  a  climate  fatal  to  children,  I  had 
not  courage  to  lose  sight  of  the  darling  girl 
whom  soon,  very  soon,  I  began  to  love  as  a 
mother.  Your  affection  for  her  was  doubt- 
ful ; — mine,  certain.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  complete  her  education  before  I 
resigned  her  to  the  hands  of  a  father  of 
whose  tenderness  of  nature  I  had  no  very 
satisfactory  experience.  —  Forgive  me  !  I 
now  feel  of  what  injustice  I  was  guilty,  and 
of  what  cruelty,  in  depriving  you  so  long  of 
the  comfort  and  affections  of  your  child  ! " 

"  Forgive  2/021  f' — faltered  Colonel  For- 
tescue.  "  Alas !  in  what  attitude  of  humili- 
ation can  I  best  implore  at  once  your  par- 
don, and  an  extension  of  your  mercies  to- 
wards me  and  mine ! — Let  me  see  her  again. 
Bring  her  once  more  to  my  arms — my  child 
— ^my  lovely  girl, — t/our  gift,  Milicent — the 
treasure  you  have  preserved  for  me  ! " 


'  ^  .'.^' 


"i 
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Deep,  indeed,  was  the  emotion  of  the 
gratified  Mrs.  Grey,  as  she  placed  the  won- 
dering, weeping,  yet  delighted  child,  on  the 
bosom  of  her  father,  hurriedly  explaining  the 
mystery  of  their  unsuspected  relationship. 

"  But  surely  you  are  my  mamma?"  whis- 
pered poor  Maria,  clinging  with  one  arm  to 
her  fond  and  faithful  friend.  "  I  shall  still — 
still,  and  always  be  your  child  ! '' 

Instead  of  answering,  Mrs.  Grey  imprinted 
an  affectionate  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  the 
child,  which,  somehow  or  other,  brought  her 
almost  into  contact  with  that  of  the  colonel. 

"  And  we  shall  all  live  together — all  be 
happy  together  V  —  persisted  Maria,  still 
detaining  her. 

"  You  cannot — you  must  not  refuse  my 
poor  little  girl !" — faltered  the  old  soldier, 
almost  beside  himself  with  joy. 

''Our  poor  little  girl!"  was  the  scarcely 
audible  reply  of  Milicent.  And  before 
Colonel  Fortescue  got  into  his  carriage  to 
return  to  Hounslow  that  night,  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed Winter  proved  more  aus. 

picious  than  Summer  to  the  true  and  faith- 
ful love  of  Milicent. 


^Z^'-^- 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  KNIGHTS. 


PART  I. 

It  would  seem  as  though  chivalry  were 
one  of  the  errors  of  Popery ;  —  so  com- 
pletely did  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  orders 
of  knighthood  evaporate  at  the  Reformation. 
The  blind  enthusiasm  of  ignorance  having 
engendered  superstitions  of  every  kind  and 
colour,  the  blow  struck  at  the  altar  of  the 
master  idol,  proved  fatal  to  all. 

In  Elizabeth's  time,  the  forms  and  senti- 
ment of  chivalry  were  kept  up  by  an  effort ; 
and  the  parts  enacted  by  Sidney  and  Ra- 
leigh, appear  studied  rather  than  instinctive. 
At  all  events,  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  was 
the  last  of  English  knights,  as  he  was  the 
first  of  his  time.  Thenceforward,  the  valour 
of  the  country  assumed  a  character  more 
professional. 
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But  the  fact  thus  demonstrated  in  Eng- 
land, is  more  remarkable  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  infallibility  of  Rome  once  as- 
sailed, every  faith  was  shaken.  Loyalty  was 
lessened,  chivalry  became  extinct ;  expiring 
in  France  with  Henri  IV.  and  the  League, — 
in  Portugal  with  Don  Sebastian  of  Bra- 
ganza,  —  and  in  Spain  with  Charles  V., — 
exterminated  root  and  branch  by  the  pen 
of  Cervantes. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  effervescences, 
however,  of  those  crumbling  institutions,  is 
connected  with  Spanish  history,  in  the  per- 
son of  Don  John  of  Austria ; — a  prince  who, 
if  consecrated  by  legitimacy  to  the  annals 
of  the  throne,  would  have  glorified  the  his- 
toric page  by  a  thousand  heroic  incidents. 
But  the  sacrament  of  his  baptism  being 
unhappily  unpreceded  by  that  of  marriage, 
he  has  bequeathed  us  one  of  those  ano- 
malous existences, — one  of  those  incomplete 
destinies, — which  embitter  our  admiration 
with  disappointment  and  regret. 

On  both  sides  of  royal  blood,  Don  John 
was  born  with  qualifications  to  adorn  a 
throne.     It   is   true   that   when   his   infant 
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son  was  entrusted  bv  Charles  V.  to  the 
charge  of  the  master  of  his  household,  Don 
Quexada,  the  emperor  simply  described  him 
as  the  offspring  of  a  lady  of  Ratisbon,  named 
Barbara  Blomberg.  But  the  Infanta  Clara 
Eugenia  was  confidentially  informed  by  her 
father  Philip  II.,  and  confidentially  informed 
her  satellite  La  Cueva,  that  her  uncle  was 
"  every  way  of  imperial  lineage  ;"  and  but 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  crime,  Don 
John  might  have  been  seated  on  one  of 
those  thrones  to  which  his  legitimate  brother 
Philip  imparted  so  little  distinction. 

Forced  by  the  will  of  Charles  V.  to  re- 
cognize the  consanguinity  of  Don  John,  and 
treat  him  with  brotherly  regard,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  hateful  life  of  the  father 
of  Don  Carlos  seems  to  have  been  to  thwart 
the  ambitious  instincts  of  his  brilliant  Faul- 
conbridge.  For  in  the  boiling  veins  of  the 
young  prince,  abided  the  whole  soul  of 
Charles  V., — valour,  restlessness,  ambition ; 
and  his  romantic  life  and  mysterious  death 
bear  alike  the  tincture  of  his  parentage. 

That  was  indeed  the  age  of  the  romance 
of  royalty  ! — Mary  at  Holyrood,  —Elizabeth 
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at  Kenilworth, — Carlos  at  the  feet  of  his 
mother-in-law, — the  Bearnais  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  —  have  engraved  their  type  in  the 
book  of  universal  memory.  But  Don  John 
escapes  notice, — a  solitary  star  outshone  by 
dazzling  constellations.  Commemorated  by 
no  medals,  flattered  by  no  historiographer, 
sung  by  no  inspired  "  godson,"  anointed  by 
neither  pope  nor  primate,  his  nook  in  the 
temple  of  fame  is  out  of  sight,  and  for- 
gotten. 

Even  his  master  feat,  the  gaining  of  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  brings  chiefly  to  our  re- 
collection that  the  author  of  Don  Quixote 
lost  his  hand  in  the  action ;  and  in  the 
trivial  page  before  us,  we  dare  not  call  our 
hero  by  the  name  of  "  Don  Juan,"  by  which 
he  is  known  in  Spanish  history,  lest  he  be 
mistaken  for  the  popular  libertine ! 

And  thus,  the  last  of  the  knights  has 
been  stripped  of  his  name  by  the  hero  of 
the  "Festin  de  Pierre,"  of  his  honours  by 
Cervantes,  as  by  Philip  II.  of  a  throne. 

Hard  fate,  for  one  described  by  all  the 
writers  of  his  time  as  a  model  of  manly 
grace  and  Christian  virtue  ! — How  charming 
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is  the  account  given  by  the  old  Spanish 
writers  of  the  noble  youth,  extricated  from 
his  convent  to  be  introduced  on  the  high- 
road to  a  princely  cavalier,  surrounded  by 
his  retinue,  whom  he  is  first  desired  to 
salute  as  a  brother,  and  then  required  to 
worship  as  the  king  of  Spain  ! 

We  are  told  of  his  joy  on  discovering  his 
filial  relationship  to  the  great  emperor,  so 
long  the  object  of  his  admiration.  We  are 
told  of  his  deeds  of  prowess  against  the 
Turk  at  Lepanto,  —  at  Tunis  against  the 
Moor.  We  are  told  of  the  proposition  of 
Gregory  XIII.  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
with  the  crown  of  Barbary,  and  of  the  desire 
of  the  revolted  nobility  of  Belgium  to  raise 
him  to  their  tottering  throne  ;  nay,  we  are 
even  assured  that  "  la  couronne  d'Hibernie  " 
was  offered  to  his  acceptance.  And  finally, 
we  are  told  of  his  untimely  death  and  glo- 
rious funeral — mourned  by  all  the  knight- 
hood of  the  land ! 

But  we  hear  and  forget.  Some  mysterious 
counter-charm  has  stripped  his  laurels  of 
their  verdure.  Even  the  lesser  incidents  of 
the  life   of  Don  John  are  replete  with  the 
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interests  of  romance.  When  appointed  by 
Philip  II.  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  that  he  might  deal  with  the  heretics 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  with  the  faithful  of 
Mahomet,  such  deadly  vengeance  was  vowed 
against  his  person  by  the  Protestant  party 
headed  by  Horn  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
that  it  was  judged  necessary  for  his  highness 
to  perform  his  journey  in  disguise.  Attired 
as  a  Moorish  slave,  he  reached  Luxembourg 
as  the  attendant  of  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  brother 
of  Prince  Amalfi,  at  the  moment  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Spain  were  butchering  eight 
thousand  citizens  in  his  revolted  city  of 
Antwerp ! — 

The  arrival  of  the  new  governor  afforded 
the  signal  for  more  pacific  measures.  The 
dispositions  of  Don  John  were  humane — his 
manners  frank.  Aware  that  the  Belgian 
provinces  were  exhausted  by  ten  years  of  civil 
war,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  Spanish  troops 
he  had  to  lead  against  them  was  so  misera- 
bly in  arrear,  as  to  compel  them  to  act^  of 
atrocious  spoliation,  the  hero  of  Lepanta 
appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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counteraction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
following  spring,  peace  and  an  amnesty 
were  proclaimed. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Marche,  (known  by 
the  name  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,)  promised 
as  much  tranquillity  as  was  compatible  with 
the  indignation  of  a  country  which  had  seen 
the  blood  of  its  best  and  noblest  poured 
forth,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
citizens  sacrificed  without  mercy  or  calcu- 
lation. 

But,  though  w^elcomed  to  Brussels  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  States,  Don  John  appears  to 
have  been  fully  sensible  that  his  head  was 
within  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  The  blood  of 
Egmont  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the  earth ; 
the  echoes  of  the  edicts  of  Alva  yet  lingered 
in  the  air ;  and  the  very  stones  of  Brussels 
appeared  to  rise  up  and  testify  against  a 
brother  of  Philip  II. ! 

Right  thankful,  therefore,  was  the  young 
prince  when  an  excuse  was  afforded  for  es- 
tablishing himself  in  a  more  tenable  posi- 
tion, by  an  incident  which  must  again  be 
accounted  among  the  romantic  adventures 
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of  his  life.  For  the  sudden  journey  of  the 
fascinating  Margaret  of  Valois  to  the  springs 
of  Spa,  on  pretence  of  indisposition,  was 
generally  attributed  to  a  design  against  the 
heart  of  the  hero  of  Lepanto. 

A  prince  so  remarkable  for  his  gallantry 
of  knighthood,  could  do  no  less  than  wait 
upon  the  sister  of  the  French  king,  on  her 
passage  through  Namur;  and,  once  esta- 
blished in  the  citadel  of  that  stronghold  of 
the  royalists,  he  quitted  it  no  more.  In 
process  of  time,  a  camp  was  formed  in  the 
environs,  and  fortresses  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mouse  under  the  inspection  of  Don 
John ;  nor  was  it  at  first  easy  to  determine 
whether  his  measures  were  actuated  by  mis- 
trust of  the  Protestants,  or  devotion  to  the 
worst  and  most  Catholic  of  wives  of  the  best 
and  most  Huguenot  of  Kings. 

The  blame  of  posterity,  enlightened  by 
the  journal  of  Queen  Margaret's  proceedings 
in  Belgium,  bequeathed  for  our  edification 
by  the  alienated  queen  of  Henri  IV.,  has 
accused  Don  John  of  blindness,  in  the  right- 
royal  reception  bestowed  on  her,  and  the 
absolute    liberty   accorded   her   during   her 
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residence  at  Spa,  where  she  was  opening  a 
road  for  the  arrival  of  her  brother  the  Duke 
of  Alen^on.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that 
her  attack  upon  his  heart  met  with  defeat. 
But  the  young  governor  is  said  to  have 
made  up  in  chivalrous  courtesies  for  the  dis- 
appointment of  her  tender  projects ;  and 
Margaret,  if  she  did  not  find  a  lover  at 
Namur,  found  the  most  assiduous  of  knights. 

Many,  indeed,  believe  that  his  attentions 
to  the  French  princess  were  as  much  a  feint 
as  her  own  illness  ;  and  that  he  was  as  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  keeping  at  bay  his  here- 
tic subjects,  as  her  highness  by  the  desire 
of  converting  them  into  the  subjects  of 
France.  It  was  only  those  admitted  into 
the  confidence  of  Don  John  who  possessed 
the  clue  to  the  mystery. 

Ottavio  Gonzaga,  on  his  return  from  a 
mission  to  Madrid  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  by  Don  John,  was  the  first  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  suspicions  to  which 
the  sojourn  of  Margaret  had  given  rise. 

"  I  own  I  expected  to  find  your  highness 
in  better  cheer,"  said  he,  when  the  first 
compliments  had  been  exchanged.     "  Such 
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marvels  have  been  recounted  in  Spain  of 
your  fetes  and  jousts  of  honour,  that  I  had 
prepared  myself  to  hear  of  nothing  at  head- 
quarters but  the  silken  pastimes  of  a  court." 

"  Instead  of  which,"  cried  Don  John, 
"  you  find  me,  as  usual,  in  my  steel  jerkin, 
with  no  milder  music  at  command  than  the 
trumpets  of  my  camp ;  my  sole  duty,  the 
strengthening  of  yonder  lines,"  continued  he, 
(pointing  from  a  window  of  the  citadel,  near 
which  they  were  standing,  commanding  the 
confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,)  "  and 
my  utmost  diversion,  an  occasional  charge 
against  the  boars  in  yonder  forest  of  Mar- 
lagne  !" 

"  I  cannot  but  suppose  it  more  than  occa- 
sional,^' rejoined  Gonzaga ;  "  for  I  must  pay 
your  highness  the  ill  compliment  of  avow- 
ing, that  you  appear  more  worn  by  fatigue 
and  weather  at  this  moment,  and  in  this 
sunless  clime,  than  at  the  height  of  your 
glorious  labours  in  the  Mediterranean! — 
Namur  has  already  ploughed  more  wrinkles 
on  your  brow  than  Barbary  or  Lepanto." 

"  Say  rather  in  my  heart  T — cried  the  im- 
petuous  prince.      "  Since  you  quitted   me, 
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six  months  ago,  Gonzaga,  I  have  known  no- 
thing but  cares  !  To  you,  I  have  no  scruple 
in  avowing,  that  my  position  in  this  country 
is  hateful.  So  long  accustomed  to  war 
against  a  barbarous  enemy,  I  could  almost 
fancy  myself  as  much  a  Moor  at  heart,  as  I 
appeared  in  visage  on  my  way  to  Luxem- 
bourg, whenever  I  find  my  sword  uplifted 
against  a  Christian  breast ! — Civil  war,  Otta- 
vio,  is  a  hideous  and  repugnant  thing  !" — 

"  The  report  is  true,  then,  that  your  high- 
ness has  become  warmly  attached  to  the 
people  of  these  rebel  provinces?"  demanded 
Gonzaga,  not  choosing  to  avow  the  rumour 
prevalent  in  Spain,  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  to  the  prince  by  the  Barlai- 
mont  faction,  of  converting  his  viceroyalty 
into  the  sway  of  absolute  sovereignty. 

"  So  much  the  reverse,  that  the  evil  im 
pression  they  made  on  me  at  my  arrival,  has 
increased  a  hundred-fold  !  I  abhor  them  yet 
more  and  more.  Flemings  or  Braban^ons, 
Hainaulters  or  Walloons,  Catholic  or  Calvin- 
ist,  the  whole  tribe  is  my  aversion ;  and  de- 
spite our  best  endeavours  to  conceal  it,  I  am 
convinced  the  feeling  is  reciprocal !" 
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"  If  your  highness  was  equally  candid  in 
your  avowals  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,"  ob- 
served Gonzaga  gravely, — "  I  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  hopes  she  is  said  to  entertain 
of  having  won  over  the  governor  of  Mons 
to  the  French  interest,  during  her  transit 
through  Flanders." 

"  Ay,  indeed  ? — Is  such  her  boast  ?" — cried 
the  prince,  laughing.  "  It  may  indeed  be 
so  ! — for  never  saw  I  a  woman  less  scrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  or  use  of  arms  to  fight  her 
battles.  But,  trust  me,  whatever  her  ma- 
jesty may  have  accomplished,  is  through  no 
aiding  or  abetting  of  mine." 

"  Yet  surely  the  devoted  attentions  paid 
her  by  your  highness" 

"  My  highness  made  them  appear  devoted 
in  proportion  to  his  consciousness  of  their 
hollowness !  I  promise  you,  my  dear  Ottavio, 
there  is  no  tenderer  leaning  in  my  heart 
towards  Margaret  de  Valois,  than  towards 
the  most  thicklipped  of  the  divinities  who 
competed  for  our  smiles  at  Tunis." 

Gonzaga  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was 
convinced  that,  for  once,  Don  John  w^as 
sinking  the  friend  in  the  prince.     His  pro- 
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longed  absence  had  perhaps  superseded  him 
in  his  post  as  confidant. 

"  Trust  me,"  cried  the  young  soldier,  dis- 
cerning his  misgivings — "  I  am  as  sincere 
in  all  this  as  becomes  our  friendship.  But 
that  God  has  gifted*  me  with  a  happy  tem- 
perament, I  should  scarcely  support  the 
disgusts  of  my  present  calling.  It  is  cruel 
to  inherit  as  a  birthright  the  brand  of  such 
an  ignominy  as  mine ;  but  as  long  as  I 
trusted  to  conquer  a  happier  destiny, — to 
carve  out  for  myself  fortunes  as  glorious 
as  those  to  which  my  blood  all  but  entitles 
me,  —  I  bore  my  cross  without  repining. 
The  ardent  hope  of  distinction  lent  vigour 
to  my  arm  in  battle— and  taught  prudence 
to  my  mind  in  council.  I  was  resolved 
that  even  the  base-born  of  Charles  V.  should 
die  a  king  !" 

Gonzaga  listened  in  startled  silence.  To 
hear  the  young  viceroy  thus  bold  in  the 
avowal  of  sentiments  which  of  late  he  had 
been  hearing  imputed  to  him  at  the  Escu- 
rial  as  the  direst  of  crimes,  filled  him  with 
amazement. 

"  But  these  hopes  have  expired  !"  resumed 
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Don  John.  "  The  harshness  with  which, 
on  my  return  triumphant  from  Barbary,  my 
brother  refused  to  ratify  the  propositions 
of  the  Vatican  in  my  favour,  convinced  me 
that  I  have  nothing  to  expect  from  Philip 
beyond  the  perpetual  servitude  of  a  satel- 
lite." 

Gonzaga  glanced  mechanically  round  the 
chamber  at  the  emission  of  these  treason- 
able words.  But  there  was  nothing  in  its 
rude  stone  walls  to  harbour  an  eavesdropper. 

"  Nor  is  this  all !"  cried  his  noble  friend. 
"  My  discovery  of  the  unbrotherly  senti- 
ments of  Philip  has  tended  to  enlighten 
me  towards  the  hatefulness  of  his  policy. 
The  reserve  of  his  nature, — the  harshness 
of  his  soul, — the  austerity  of  his  bigotry, — 
chill  me  to  the  marrow  !  The  Holy  Inqui- 
sition deserves,  in  my  estimation,  a  name 
the  very  antithesis  of  holy." 

"  I  beseech  your  highness  !"  cried  Ottavio 
Gonzaga, — clasping  his  hands  together  in 
an  irrepressible  panic. 

"Never  fear,  man! — There  be  neither 
spies  nor  inquisitors  in  our  camp  ;  and  if 
there  were,  both   they  and  you  must  even 
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hear  me  out !" — cried  Don  John.  "  There 
is  some  comfort  in  discharging  one's  heart 
of  matters  that  have  long  lain  heavy  on 
it ;  and  I  swear  to  you,  Gonzaga,  that,  in- 
stead of  feeling  surprised  to  find  my  cheeks 
so  lank,  and  my  eyes  so  hollow,  you  would 
rather  be  amazed  to  find  an  ounce  of  flesh 
upon  my  bones,  did  you  know  how  careful 
are  my  days,  and  how  sleepless  my  nights, 
under  the  perpetual  harassments  of  civil 
war !  —  The  haughty  burgesses  of  Ghent, 
whom  I  could  hate  from  my  soul  but  that 
they  are  townsmen  of  my  illustrious  father, 
the  low-minded  Walloons,  the  morose  Bruge- 
ois,  the  artful  Braban^ons — all  the  varied 
tribes,  in  short,  of  the  old  Burgundian 
duchy,  —  vie  with  each  other  which  shall 
succeed  best  in  thwarting  and  humiliating 
me.  And  for  what  do  I  bear  it  ? — What 
honour  or  profit  shall  I  reap  from  my  pa- 
tience ?  —  what  thanks  derive  for  having 
wasted  my  best  days  and  energies,  in  bruis- 
ing with  my  iron  heel  the  head  of  the 
serpent  of  heresy  ? — Why,  even  that  Philip, 
— for  some  toy  of  a  mass  neglected  or  ave 
forgotten, — may  give  me  over  to  the  tender 
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questioning  of  his  grand  inquisitor,  as  the 
shortest  possible  answer  to  my  pretensions 
to  a  crown ; — while  the  arrogant  nobility 
of  Spain,  when  roused  from  their  apathy 
towards  me  by  tidings  of  another  Lepanto, 
a  fresh  Tunis,  will  exclaim  with  modified 
gratification  — '  There  spoke  the  blood  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  !— Not  so  ill  fought  for 
a  bastard  ! '  " — 

Perceiving  that  the  feelings  of  his  high- 
ness were  chafed,  the  courtier,  as  in  voca- 
tion bound,  assured  him  he  underrated  the 
loyalty  of  his  fellow  countrymen  of  the  Pen- 
insula; and  that  his  services  as  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries  were  fully  appreciated. 

"So  fully,  that  I  should  be  little  sur- 
prised to  learn  the  axe  was  already  sharp- 
ened to  take  off  my  head !"  cried  Don  John, 
with  a  scornful  laugh.  "And  such  being 
the  exact  state  of  my  feelings  and  opinions, 
my  trusty  Gonzaga,  I  ask  you  whether  I 
am  likely  to  have  proved  a  suitable  Pe- 
trarcn  for  so  accomplished  a  Laura  as  the 
sister  of  Henri  III  ?" 

"  I  confess  myself  disappointed,"  replied 
the  crafty  Italian , — "  I  was  in  hopes  your 
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highness  had  found  recreation  as  well  as 
glory  in  Belgium.  During  my  sojourn  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  I  supported  with  patience 
the  ceremonious  gravity  of  the  Escurial,  in 
the  belief  that  you  were  enjoying  meanwhile 
those  festal  enlivenments,  which  none  more 
nobly  adorn." 

"If  such  an  expectation  really  availed 
to  enliven  the  Escurial,"  cried  Don  John 
recklessly,  "  your  friendship  must  indeed 
possess  miraculous  properties !  —  However, 
you  may  judge  with  your  own  eyes  the 
pleasantness  of  my  position ;  and  every  day 
that  improves  your  acquaintance  with  the 
ill  blood  and  ill  condition  of  this  accursed 
army  of  the  royalists,  ill-paid,  ill-disciplined, 
and  ill-intentioned,  will  inspire  you  with 
stronger  yearnings  after  our  days  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  I  was  master  of  my- 
self and  of  my  men." 

"And  all  this  was  manifested  to  Marga- 
ret,— and  all  this  will  serve  to  comfort  tne 
venomous  heart  of  the  queen-mother !" — 
^ — ejaculated  Gonzaga,  shrugging  his  should- 
ers. 

"  Not  a  syllable, — not  a  circumstance  ! — 

N  2 
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The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  far  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  manoeuvres  of  her  own 
bright  eyes,  to  take  heed  of  those  of  my 
camp." 

"  Your  highness  is  perhaps  less  well  aware 
than  might  be  desirable,  how  many  things 
a  woman's  eyes  are  capable  of  doing  at 
one  and  the  same  time ! "  retorted  the 
Italian. 

"I  only  wish,"  cried  Don  John  impa- 
tiently, "  that  instead  of  having  occasion 
to  read  me  those  Jeremiads,  you  had  been 
here  to  witness  the  friendship  you  so  strange- 
ly exaggerate !  A  ball, — an  excursion  on 
the  Mouse, — a  boar  hunt  in  the  forest  of 
Marlagne, — constitute  the  pastimes  you  are 
pleased  to  magnify  into  an  imperial  ova- 
tion." 

*'  Much  may  be  confided  amid  the  splen- 
dour of  a  ball-room,  —  much  in  one  poor 
half  hour  of  a  greenwood  rendezvous  !"  — 
persisted  the  provoking  Ottavio. 

"  Ay — much  indeed  !"  responded  Don  John, 
with  a  sigh  so  deep  that  it  startled  by  its  sig- 
nificance the  attention  of  his  brother  in  arms. 
''  But  not  to  such  a  woman  as  the  Queen 
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of  Henri  the  Bearnais  !"  resumed  the  Prince. 
"  By  our  Lady  of  Liesse !  I  wish  no  worse 
to  that  heretic  prince,  than  to  have  placed 
his  honour  in  the  keeping  of  the  geiite 
MargoC 

Fain  would  Gonzaga  have  pursued  the 
conversation,  which  had  taken  a  turn  that 
promised  wonders  for  the  interest  of  the 
despatches  he  had  undertaken  to  forward 
to  the  Escurial,  in  elucidation  of  the  designs 
and  sentiments  of  Don  John,  —  towards 
whom  his  allegiance  was  as  the  kiss  of 
Judas ! — But  the  imperial  scion  (who,  when 
he  pleased,  could  assume  the  unapproach- 
ability  of  the  blood  royal)  made  it  apparent, 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  be 
questioned.  Having  proposed  to  the  new- 
comer, to  whom,  as  an  experienced  com- 
mander, he  destined  the  colonelship  of  his 
cavalry,  that  they  should  proceed  to  a  sur- 
vey of  the  fortifications  at  Bouge,  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and,  escorted  by  Nig- 
nio  di  Zuniga,  the  Spanish  aide-de-camp  of 
the  prince,  proceeded  to  the  camp. 

The  affectionate  deference  testified  to- 
wards the  young  governor  by  all  classes,  on 
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his  appearance  in  public,  appeared  to  Gon- 
zaga  strangely  in  contradiction  with  the 
declarations  of  Don  John,  that  he  was  no 
favourite  in  Belgium.  The  Italian  forgot 
that  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Counts  of 
Mansfeld  and  Barlaimont,  while  doffing  their 
caps  to  the  representative  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  had  as  much  right  to  behold  in  him- 
self the  devoted  friend  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  as  he  to  regard  them  as  the  faithful 
vassals  of  government. 

A  fair  country  is  the  country  of  Namur  ! 
— The  confluent  streams, — the  impending 
rocks, — the  spreading  forests  of  its  environs, 
comprehend  the  finest  features  of  landscape  ; 
nor  could  Ottavio  Gonzaga  feel  surprised 
that  his  prince  should  find  as  much  more 
pleasure  in  those  breezy  plains  than  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  Brussels,  as  he  found  se- 
curity and  strength. 

On  the  rocks  overhanging  the  Mouse,  at 
some  distance  from  the  town,  stands  the 
village  of  Bouge,  fortified  by  Don  John  ; 
to  attain  which  by  land,  hamlets  and  thickets 
were  to  be  traversed;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  Walloon  peasant  children  rush 
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from  the  cottages  to  salute  the  royal  train, 
making  their  heavy  Flemish  chargers  swerve 
aside  and  perform  their  lumbering  cabrioles 
far  more  deftly  than  the  cannonading  of  the 
rebels,  to  which  they  were  almost  accus- 
tomed. 

As  they  cut  across  a  meadow  formed  by 
the  windings  of  the  Mouse,  they  saw  at  a 
distance  a  group  formed,  like  most  groups 
congregated  just  then  in  the  district,  of 
soldiers  and  peasants ;  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  prince  being  directed,  Nignio  di  Zuni- 
ga,  his  aide-de-camp,  was  despatched  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  gathering. 

"  A  nothing,  if  it  please  your  highness !'' 
was  the  reply  of  the  Spaniard — galloping 
back,  hat  in  hand,  with  its  plumes  streaming 
in  the  breeze,  —  that  the  Prince's  train, 
which  had  halted,  might  resume  its  pace. 

^*  But  a  nothing  of  what  sort  ?" — persisted 
Don  John,  who  appreciated  the  trivialities  of 
life  very  differently  from  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

"  A  village  grievance ! — An  old  woman 
roaring  her  lungs  out  for  a  cow  which  has 
been  carried  off  by  our  troopers !" — grumbled 
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the  aide-de-camp,  with  less  respect  than  was 
usual  to  him. 

"And  call  you  that  a  nothing  f — exclaim- 
ed his  master.  "  By  our  lady  of  Liesse,  it  is 
an  act  of  cruelty  and  oppression — a  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  us  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
village ! — And  many  villages,  my  good  Nignio, 
represent  districts,  and  many  districts  pro- 
vinces, and  provinces  a  country;  and  by  an 
accumulation  of  such  resentments  as  the  in- 
dignation of  this  old  crone,  will  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Catholic  faith  be  driven  out  of 
Flanders! — See  to  it! — I  want  no  further 
attendance  of  you  this  morning! — Let  the 
cow  be  restored  before  sunset,  and  the  ma- 
rauders punished." 

"  But  if,  as  will  likely  prove  the  case,  the 
beast  is  no  longer  in  its  skin?  "  demanded 
the  aide-de-camp.  "  If  the  cow  should  have 
been  already  eaten,  in  a  score  of  messes  of 
pottage  ?" — 

"  Let  her  have  compensation.'' 

"  The  money  chest  at  head- quarters,  if  it 
please  your  highness,  is  all  but  empty,''  re- 
plied Nignio,  glancing  with  a  smile  towards 
Gonzaga, — as  though  they  were  accustomed 
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to  jest  together  over  the  reckless  openness 
of  heart  and  hand  of  their  young  chief. 

"  Then,  by  the  blessed  shrine  of  St.  Jago, 
give  the  fellows  at  least  the  strappado  ! " 
cried  Don  John,  out  of  all  patience.  "  Since 
restitution  may  not  be,  be  the  retribution 
the  heavier." 

"  It  is  ever  thus,"  cried  he,  addressing 
himself  to  Gonzaga,  as  the  aide-de-camp  re- 
sumed his  plumed  beaver,  and  galloped  off 
with  an  imprecation  between  his  lips,  at 
having  so  rustic  a  duty  on  his  hands,  instead 
of  accompanying  the  parade  of  his  royal 
master.  "  It  goes  against  my  conscience 
to  decree  the  chastisement  of  these  fellows. 
For  they  that  fight  must  feed  ;  and  hunger, 
that  eats  through  stone  walls,  is  apt  to  have 
a  nibble  at  honesty.  My  royal  brother 
or  those  who  have  the  distribution  of  his 
graces,  is  so  much  more  liberal  of  edicts 
and  anathemas  than  of  orders  on  the  trea- 
sury of  Spain,  that  money  and  rations  are 
evermore  wanting.  If  these  Protestants 
persist  in  their  stand  against  us,  I  shall 
have  to  go  forth  to  all  the  Catholic  cities 
of  the   empire,   preaching,    like    Peter   the 
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Hermit,  to  obtain  contributions  from  the 
pious  ! " 

"  His  Majesty  is  perhaps  of  opinion,"  ob- 
served Gonzaga,  "  that  rebels  and  heretics 
ought  to  supply  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops  sent  to  reduce  them  to  submission." 

"  A  curious  mode  of  engaging  their  affec- 
tions toward  either  the  creed  or  prince  from 
which  they  have  revolted  1"  cried  Don  John. 
"  But  you  say  true,  Ottavio.  Such  are  pre- 
cisely the  instructions  of  my  royal  brother ; 
whom  the  Almighty  soften  with  a  more 
Christian  spirit  in  his  upholding  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ! — I  am  bidden  to  re- 
gard myself  as  in  a  conquered  country.  I 
am  bidden  to  feel  myself  as  I  may  have  felt 
at  Modon  or  Lepanto.  It  may  not  be, — it 
may  not  be  ! — These  people  were  the  loyal 
subjects  of  my  forefathers.  These  people 
are  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ." 

"  Let  us  trust  that  the  old  woman  may 
get  back  her  cow,  and  your  highness's  tender 
conscience  stand  absolved," — observed  Gon- 
zaga with  a  smile  of  ill-repressed  derision. 
"  I  fear,  indeed,  that  the  Court  of  the  Escu- 
rial  is  unprepared  with   sympathy  for  such 


grievances." 
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"  Gonzaga  ! " — exclaimed  Don  John,  sud- 
denly reining  up  his  horse,  and  looking  his 
companion  full  in  the  face,  "  these  are  black 
and  bitter  times ;  and  apt  to  make  kings, 
princes,  nobles,  ay,  and  even  prelates,  forget 
that  they  are  men ;  or  rather  that  there  be 
men  in  the  world  beside  themselves." 

Then  allowing  his  charger  to  resume  its 
caracoling,  to  give  time  to  his  startled  friend 
to  recover  from  the  glow  of  consciousness 
burning  on  his  cheek, — he  resumed  with  a 
less  stern  inflexion  :  "  It  is  the  vexation  of 
this  conviction  that  hath  brought  my  face 
to  the  meagreness  and  sallow  tint  that  ac- 
cused the  scorching  sun  of  Barbary.  I  love 
the  rush  of  battle.  The  clash  of  swords  or 
roar  of  artillery  is  music  to  me.  There  is 
joy  in  contending,  life  for  life,  with  a  traitor, 
and  marshalling  the  fierce  battalions  on  the 
field. — But  the  battle  done,  let  the  sword 
be  sheathed  ! — The  struggle  over,  let  the 
blood  sink  into  the  earth,  let  the  deadly 
smoke  disperse,  and  give  to  view  once  more 
the  peace  of  heaven ! — The  petty  aggrava- 
tions of  daily  strife, — the  cold-blooded  op- 
pressions of  conquest, — the  contest  with  the 
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peasant  for  his  morsel  of  bread,  or  with  his 
chaste  wife  for  her  fidelity, — are  so  revolting 
to  my  conscience  of  good  and  evil,  that  as 
the  Lord  liveth  there  are  moments  Avhen  I 
am  tempted  to  resign  for  ever  the  music 
I  love  so  well  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and 
betake  myself,  like  my  royal  father,  to  some 
drowsy  monastery,  to  listen  to  the  end  of 
my  days  to  the  snuffling  of  Capuchins  !" 

Scarce  could  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  so  recently 
emancipated  from  the  Escurial,  refrain  from 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  this  heinous 
declaration  ! — But  he  contained  himself. — 
It  w^as  his  object  to  work  his  way  still  fur- 
ther into  the  confidence  of  his  royal  com- 
panion. 

"  The  chief  pleasure  I  derived  from  the- 
visit  of  the  French  princess  to  Namur,^'  re- 
sumed Don  John,  "  was  the  respite  it  af- 
forded from  the  contemplation  of  such  mi- 
series and  such  aggressions.  I  was  sick  at 
heart  of  groans  and  murmurs, — weary  of  the 
adjustment  of  grievances.  To  behold  a  wo- 
man's face,  whereof  the  eyes  were  not  red 
with  weeping,  was  something  / " 

"  And  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Queen  of  Na- 
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varre  are  said  to  be  of  the  brightest !"  ob- 
served Gonzaga  with  a  sneer. 

"  As  God  judgeth  my  soul,  I  noted  not 
their  hue  or  brightness  ! "  exclaimed  Don 
John.  "  Her  voice  was  a  woman's  —  her 
bearing  a  woman's — her  tastes  a  woman's. 
And  it  brought  back  the  memory  of  better 
days  to  hear  the  silken  robes  of  her  train  rust- 
ling around  me,  instead  of  the  customary  clang 
of  mail;  and  merry  laughs  instead  of  perpetual 
moans,  or  the  rude  oaths  of  my  Walloons  !" 

An  incredulous  smile  played  on  the  hand- 
some features  of  the  Italian. — 

"  Have  out  your  laugh  !"  cried  Don  John. 
"  You  had  not  thought  to  see  the  lion  of  Le- 
panto  converted  into  so  mere  a  lap-dog ! — Is 
it  not  so  V 

.  "  As  little  so  as  I  can  admit  without  the 
disrespect  of  denial  to  your  highness," — re- 
plied Gonzaga,  with  a  low  obeisance.  "  My 
smile  was  occasioned  bv  wonder  that  one  so 
little  skilled  in  feigning  as  the  royal  lion  of 
Lepanto,  should  even  hazard  the  attempt. 
There,  at  least — and  there  alone — is  Don 
John  of  Austria  certain  of  defeat ! " 

"  I  might,  perhaps,  waste  more  time  in 
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persuading  you  that  the  air  of  Flanders  hath 
not  taught  me  lying  as  well  as  compassion," 
replied  the  Infant ;  "  but  that  yonder  green 
mound  is  our  first  redoubt.  The  lines  of 
Bouge  are  before  you." 

Professional  discussion  now  usurped  the 
place  of  friendly  intercourse.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince,  the  drums  of  headquarters  beat 
to  arms  ;  and,  a  moment  afterwards,  Don 
John  was  surrounded  by  his  officers,  exhi- 
biting, in  the  issuing  of  his  orders  of  the  day, 
the  able  promptitude  of  one  of  the  first  com- 
manders of  his  time,  tempered  by  the  digni- 
fied courtesy  of  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

Even  Ottavio  Gonzaga  was  too  much  en- 
grossed by  the  tactical  debates  carrying  on 
around  him,  to  have  further  thought  of  the 
mysteries  into  which  he  was  resolved  to 
penetrate. 

It  was  not  till  the  decline  of  day,  that  the 
prince  and  his  etat  major  returned  to  Namur; 
invitations  having  been  frankly  given  by  Don 
John  to  a  score  of  his  officers,  to  an  enter- 
tainment in  honour  of  the  return  of  his 
friend. 

Amid  the  jo  vial  ty  of  such  an  entertain- 
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ment,  Gonzaga  entertained  little  doubt  of 
learning  the  truth.  The  rough  railleries  of 
such  men  were  not  likely  to  respect  so  slight 
a  circumvallation  as  the  honour  of  female 
reputation;  and  the  glowing  vintage  of  the 
Moselle  and  Rhine  would  bring  forth  the 
secret  among  the  bubbles  of  their  flowing 
tides. 

And,  in  truth,  scarcely  were  the  salvers 
withdrawn,  when  the  potations  of  these 
mailed  carousers  produced  deep  oaths  and 
uproarious  laughter ;  amid  which  was  toasted 
the  name  of  Margaret,  with  the  enthusiasm 
due  to  one  of  the  originators  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  from  the  most  Catholic 
captains  of  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain. 

The  admiration  due  to  her  beauty,  was, 
however,  couched  in  terms  scarcely  war- 
ranted on  the  lips  of  men  of  honour,  even 
by  such  frailties  as  Margaret's ;  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  Gonzaga,  no  restraint  was  im- 
posed by  the  presence  of  her  imputed  lover. 
It  seemed  an  established  thing,  that  the 
name  of  Margaret  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence in  the  ears  of  Don  John ! 
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That  very  night,  therefore,  (the  banquet 
being  of  short  continuance,  as  there  was  to 
be  a  field-day  at  daybreak,  under  the  reviewal 
of  the  prince,)  Ottavio  Gonzaga  resolved  to 
address  himself  for  further  information  to 
Nignio ;  to  whom  he  had  brought  confident 
tial  letters  from  his  family  in  Spain,  and 
who  was  an  ancient  brother  in  arms. 

Having  made  out  without  much  difficulty 
the  chamber  occupied  by  the  Spanish  cap- 
tain, in  a  tower  of  the  citadel  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  there  was  some 
excuse  for  preventing  his  early  rest  with  a 
view  to  the  morrow's  exercises,  in  the  plea 
of  news  from  Madrid. 

But,  as  the  Italian  anticipated,  ere  he  had 
half  disburdened  his  budget  of  Escurial 
gossip,  Nignio  di  Zuniga  had  his  own  griev- 
ances to  confide.  Uppermost  in  his  mind, 
was  the  irritation  of  having  been  employed 
that  morning  in  a  cow-hunt ;  and  from  exe- 
crations on  the  name  of  the  old  woman,  en- 
riched with  all  the  blasphemies  of  a  trooper's 
vocabulary, — it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
glide  to  the  general  misdemeanours  and  ma« 
lefactions  of  the  sex. 
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For  Gabriel  Nignio  was  a  man  of  iron, — 
bred  in  camps,  with  as  little  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  nature  as  his  royal 
master  King  Philip ;  and  it  was  his  devout 
conviction,  that  no  petticoat  should  be  al- 
lowed within  ten  leagues  of  any  Christian 
encampment ;  and  that  women  were  in- 
flicted upon  this  nether  earth,  for  the  abase- 
ment of  the  nobler  sex. 

"  As  if  that  accursed  Frenchwoman,  and 
the  nest  of  jays,  her  maids  of  honour,  were 
not  enough  for  the  penance  of  an  unhappy 
sinner  for  the  space  of  a  calendar  year  ! '' — 
cried  he,  still  harping  upon  the  old  woman. 

"The  visit  of  Queen  Margaret  must  in- 
deed have  put  you  to  some  trouble  and 
confusion,"  observed  Gonzaga  carelessly. 
"  From  as  much  as  is  apparent  of  your  house- 
holding,  I  can  scarce  imagine  how  you  ma- 
naged to  bestow  so  courtly  a  dame  here  in 
honour ;  or  with  what  pastimes  you  managed 
to  entertain  her." 

*'  The  sequins  of  Lepanto  and  piastres  of 
his  holiness  were  not  yet  quite  exhausted," 
replied  Nignio.  "  Even  the  Namurrois  came 
down  handsomely.    The  sister  of  two  French 
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kings,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, was  a  person  for  even  the  thick-skulled 
Walloons  to  respect  It  was  not  money  that 
was  wanting — it  was  patience.  O,  those 
Parisians  ! — Make  me  money-keeper,  blessed 
Virgin,  to  the  beast  garden  of  the  Escurial, 
but  spare  me  for  the  rest  of  my  days  the 
honour  of  being  seneschal  to  the  finikin 
household  of  a  queen  on  her  travels  !  " — 

Impossible  to  forbear  a  laugh  at  the  fer- 
vent hatred  depicted  in  the  war-worn  fea- 
tures of  the  Castilian  captain,  "  I'  faith,  my 
dear  Nignio,"  said  Gonzaga,  "  for  the  squire 
of  so  gallant  a  knight  as  Don  John  of 
Austria,  your  notions  are  rather  those  of 
Mahound  or  Termagaunt !  What  would 
his  highness  say,  were  he  to  hear  you  thus 
bitter  against  his  Dulcinea?" 

"  His  Dulcinea !  " — ejaculated  the  aide-de- 
camp with  an  air  of  disgust,  "  God  grant  it ! 
—  for  a  princess  of  Valois  blood,  reared 
under  the  teaching  of  a  Medici,  had  at  least 
the  recommendations  of  nobility  and  ortho- 
doxy in  her  favour." 

"  As  was  the  case  when  Anna  di  Men- 
do9a  effected  the  conquest  over  his  boyish 
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affections,  so  generously  pardoned  by  his 
.royal  brother  ! — But  after  such  proof  of  the 
hereditary  aspirings  of  Don  John,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  me  of  his  highness's 
derogation." 

"  Would  /  could  say  as  much ! " — exclaim- 
ed Nignio  with  a  groan.  "  But  such  a  cow- 
hunt  as  mine  of  this  morning,  might  con- 
vince the  scepticism  of  St.  Thomas." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  calen- 
dar, have  the  affections  of  the  prince  in 
common  with  your  exploit  ? "  said  Gonzaga. 
"  Would  you  have  me  infer  that  the  son 
of  Charles  V.  is  enamoured  of  a  dairy 
wench  ?  " —  « 

"  Of  worse^ — of  a  daughter  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  !  " — cried  Nignio — stretching  out  his 
widely  booted  legs,  as  though  it  were  a 
relief  to  him  to  have  disburthened  himself 
of  his  mystery. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  understanding 
you,"  replied  the  Italian, — no  further  versed 
in  Scripture  history  than  was  the  pleasure  of 
his  almoner. 

"  You  are  his  highness's  friend^  Gonzaga ! " 
resumed  the  Spanish  captain.    "  Even  among 
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his  countrymen,  none  so  near  his  heart ! — 
I  have  therefore  no  scruple  in  acquainting 
you  with  a  matter,  wherein,  from  the  first, 
I  determined  to  seek  your  counteraction. 
Though  seemingly  but  a  straw  thrown  up 
into  the  air,  I  infer  from  it  a  most  evil  pre- 
dilection on  the  part  of  Don  John; — fatal 
to  himself, — to  us,  his  friends, — and  to  the 
country  he  represents  in  Belgium." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  serious  indeed  ! "  cried 
his  companion,  delighted  to  come  to  the 
point.  *'  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  some  mere 
matter  of  a  pair  of  rosy  lips  and  a  flaunting 
top-knot ! " 

"  At  the  time  Queen  Margaret  visited 
Namur,"  began  the  aide-de-camp — 

"  I  knew  it !  " — interrupted  Gonzaga,  "  I 
was  as  prepared  for  it  as  for  the  opening  of 
a  fairy  legend — '  On  a  time  there  lived  a 
king  and  queen ' " 

"  Will  you  tell  the  story,  then,  or  shall 
I  ? " — cried  Nignio,  impatient  of  his  inter- 
ruption. 

"  Yourself^  my  pearl  of  squires, — granting 
me  in  the  first  place  your  pardon  for  my  ill 
manners.'" — 
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"  When  Margaret  de  Valois  visited  Na- 
mur,"  resumed  Nignio,  "  the  best  diversions 
we  had  to  offer  to  so  fair  and  pious  a  prin- 
cess were,  first  a  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral 
for  her  safe  journey ;  next,  an  entertainment 
of  dancing  and  music  at  the  town  hall ; — and 
a  gallant  affair  it  was,  as  far  as  silver  dra- 
peries, and  garlands  of  roses,  and  a  blaze  of 
light  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  city,  may  be  taken  in  praise. 
The  queen  had  brought  with  her,  as  with 
malice  prepense,  six  of  the  loveliest  ladies  of 
honour  gracing  the  court  of  the  Louvre/' 

"  I  knew  it!" — again  interrupted  Gonzaga  ; 
— and  again  did  Nignio  gravely  inquire  of 
him  whether  (since  so  well  informed)  he 
would  be  pleased  to  finish  the  history  in  his 
own  way? 

"  Your  pardon,  your  pardon  !"  cried  the 
Italian,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips. 
"  Henceforward  I  am  mute  as  a  carp  of  the 
Meuse." 

"  It  afforded,  therefore,  some  mortification 
to  this  astute  princess, — this  daughter  of 
Herodias,  with  more  than  her  mother's  cun- 
ning and  cruelty  in  her  soul, — to  perceive 
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that  the  Spanish  warriors,  who  on  that 
occasion  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  assem- 
bled nobility  of  Brabant  and  Namur,  were 
more  struck  by  the  Teutonic  charms  of 
these  fair-haired  daughters  of  the  north,  (so 
antipodal  to  all  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  our  sunburned  provinces,)  than  by  the 
mannered  graces  of  her  pleasure-worn  Pari- 
sian belles." — 

"  Certain  it  is,"  observed  Gonzaga,  "  that 
there  is  no  greater  contrast  than  between 
our  wild-eyed,  glowing  Andalusians,  and  the 
slow-footed,  blue-eyed  daughters  of  these 
northern  mists,  whose  smiles  are  as  moon- 
shine to  sunshine !" 

"  After  excess  of  sunshine,  people  prefer 
the  milder  radiance  of  the  lesser  light.  And 
I  promise  you  that,  at  this  moment,  if  there 
be  pillows  sleepless  yonder  in  the  camp  for 
the  sake  of  the  costly  fragile  toys  called 
womankind,  the  lovelorn  lads  have  cause  to 
regret  the  sojourn  of  Queen  Margaret  in 
Belgium,  only  as  having  brought  forth  from 
their  castles  in  the  Ardennes  or  the  frog- 
eries  of  the  Low  Country,  the  indigenous 
divinities  that  I  would  were  at  this  moment 
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at  the  bottom  of  their  muddy  moats,  or  of 
the  Sambre  flowing  under  yonder  win- 
dow!"— 

"  It  is  one  of  these  Braban^on  belles, 
then,  who'' 

Gabriel  Nignio  di  Zuniga  half  rose  from 
his  chair,  as  a  signal  for  breaking  off  the 
communication  he  was  not  allowed  to  pur- 
sue in  his  own  way. — Taking  counsel  of  him- 
self, however,  he  judged  that  the  shorter 
way  was  to  tell  his  tale  in  a  shorter  man- 
ner, a^d  set  further  molestation  at  defiance. 

"  In  one  word,"  resumed  he,  with  a  vi- 
vacity of  utterance  foreign  to  his  Spanish 
habits  of  gradiloquence, — "  at  that  ball,  there 
appeared  among  the  dancers  of  the  Coranto 
exhibited  before  the  tent  of  state  of  Queen 
Margaret,  a  young  girl  whose  tender  years 
rendered  the  exhibition  almost  an  indis- 
cretion ;  —  and  whose  aerial  figure  ap- 
peared to  make  her  sojourn  there,  or  any 
other  spot  on  earth,  a  matter  of  wonder.^ — 
Her  dress  was  simple,  her  fair  hair  streamed 
on  her  shoulders.  It  was  one  of  the  angels 
of  your  immortal  Titian,  minus  the  wings  ! — 
Such  was,  at  least,  the  description  given  me 
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by  Don  John,  to  enable  me  to  ascertain 
among  the  Namurrois  her  name  and  line- 
age, for  the  satisfaction  (he  said)  of  the 
queen,  whose  attention  had  been  fascinated 
by  her  beauty." 

"  And  you  proceeded,  I  doubt  not,  on 
your  errand  with  all  the  good  grace  I  saw 
you  put  into  your  commission  of  this 
morning?" — cried  Gohzaga,  laughing. 

"  And  nearly  the  same  result ! — My  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  his  highness  was  verbatim  the 
same ;  that  the  matter  was  not  worth  asking 
after. — This  white  rose  of  the  Mouse  was 
not  so  much  as  of  a  chapteral-house. — Some 
piece  of  provincial  obscurity  issued  from 
the  shade  to  fill  a  place  in  the  royal  Co- 
ranto,  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of 
one  of  the  noble  daughters  of  the  house  of 
Croy.  Still,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  cow- 
hunt,  his  highness  had  the  malice  to  per- 
sist !  And  next  day,  instead  of  allowing 
me  to  attend  him  in  his  barging  with  the 
royal  Cleopatra  of  this  confounded  Cydnus 
of  Brabant,  I  was  despatched  into  every 
quarter  of  Namur  to  seek  out  a  pretty  child 
with  silken  hair  and  laughing   eyes,  whom 
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some  silly  grandam  had  snatched  from  its 
nursery  to  parade  at  a  royal  fete. — Holy  St. 
Laurence  !  how  my  soul  grilled  within  my 
skin ! — I  did,  as  you  may  suppose,  as  much 
of  his  highness's  pleasure  as  squared  with 
my  own  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  inform- 
ing him,  on  his  return,  that  the  bird  had 
flown.''— 

"  And  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter?" — 
"  I  hoped  so  !  But  I  am  not  precisely 
the  confessor  his  highness  is  likely  to  select 
when  love  constitutes  the  sin.  At  all  events, 
the  bustle  of  Margaret's  departure  for  Spa, 
the  care  of  the  royal  escort,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  that  decency  required  us  to  taka 
upon  ourselves  of  the  cost  of  our  hospitality, 
"engrossed  my  time  and  thoughts.  But  the 
first  time  the  Infant  beset  me,  (as  he  has 
doubtless  done  yourself,)  with  his  chapter 
of  lamentations  over  the  sufferings  of  Bel- 
gium,— the  lawlessness  of  the  camp, — the 
former  loyalty  of  the  provinces, — the  ten- 
derness of  conscience  of  the  heretics, — and 
the  eligibility  of  forbearance  and  peace, — 
I  saw  as  plain  as  though  the  word  were 
inscribed   by  the    burning  finger   of  Satan, 

VOL.  II,  o 
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that  the  turquois  eyes  and  flaxen  ringlets 
were  the  text  of  all  this  snivelling  huma- 
nity !" 

"  Blessings  on  the  tender  consciences  of 
the  heretics,  who  were  burning  Antwerp  and 
Ghent,  and  plundering  the  religious  houses 
and  putting  their  priests  to  the  sword!" 
ejaculated  Gonzaga. 

"  The  exigencies  of  the  hour,  however, 
left  little  leisure  to  Don  John  for  the  nurs- 
ing of  his  infant  passion ;  and,  a  few  weeks 
past,  I  entertained  hopes  that.  Queen  Mar- 
garet being  safe  back  at  her  Louvre,  the 
heart  of  the  prince  was  safe  back  in  its 
place ;  more  especially  when  he  one  day 
proposed  to  me  an  exploit  savouring  more 
of  his  days  of  Lepanto  than  I  had  expected 
at  his  hands  again.  Distracted  by  the  false 
intelligence  wherewith  we  were  perpetually 
misled  by  the  Braban^on  scouts,  Don  John 
determined  on  a  sortie  in  disguise,  towards 
the  intrench ments  of  the  enemy,  betwixt 
the  Sambre  and  Dyle.  Rumour  of  the  re- 
inforcements of  English  troops  despatched  to 
the  heretics  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  rendered  him 
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anxious ;  and  bent  upon  ascertaining  the  ex- 
act cantonments  of  Colonel  Norris  and  his 
Scottish  companies,  we  set  forward  before 
daybreak  towards  the  forest  of  Marlagne,  as 
for  a  hunting  expedition ;  then  exchanging 
our  dresses  for  the  simple  suits  of  civilians 
at  the  house  of  the  verderer,  made  our  way 
across  the  Sambre  towards  Gembloux." 

"  A  mad  project ! — But  such  were  ever 
the  delight  of  our  Quixote!" — cried  Gon- 
zaga. 

"  Tn  this  instance,  all  prospered.  We 
crossed  the  country  without  obstacle,  mounted 
on  two  powerful  Mecklenburgers ;  and,  be- 
fore noon,  were  deep  in  Brabant.  The  very  . 
rashness  of  the  undertaking  seemed  to  re- 
store to  Don  John  his  forgotten  hilarity  of 
old !  He  was  like  a  truant  schoolboy,  that 
has  cheated  his  pedagogue  of  a  day's  bird- 
nesting  ;  and  eyes  more  discerning  than  those 
of  the  stultified  natives  of  these  sluggish 
provinces,  had  been  puzzled  to  detect  under 
the  huge  patch  that  blinded  him  of  an  eye, 
and  the  slashed  sleeve  of  his  sad-coloured  suit 
that  showed  him  wounded  of  an  arm,  the 
gallant  host  of  Queen  Margaret !     *  My  soul 

o2 
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comes  back  into  me  with  this  gallop  across 
the  breezy  plain,  unencumbered  by  the 
trampling  of  a  guard!'  cried  the  Prince. 
'  There  is  the  making  in  me  yet  of  another 
Lepanto  !  But  two  provinces  remain  faith- 
ful to  our  standard  :  his  highness  of  Orange 
and  the  Archduke  having  filched,  one  by 
one,  from  their  allegiance  the  hearts  of 
these  pious  Netherlanders ;  who  can  no  bet- 
ter prove  their  fear  of  God  than  by  ceasing 
to  honour  the  king  he  hath  been  pleased 
to  set  over  them.  Nevertheless,  with  Lux- 
emburg and  Namur  for  our  vantage-ground, 
and  under  the  blessing  of  his  holiness,  the 
banner  under  which  I  conquered  the  infidel, 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  float  victorious  under 
this  northern  sky  !' 

"  Such  was  the  tenour  of  his  discourse 
as  we  entered  the  wood,  half-way  through 
which,  the  itinerary  I  had  consulted  in- 
formed me  we  must  cross  a  branch  of  the 
Dyle.  But  on  reaching  the  ferry-house  of 
this  unfrequented  track,  we  found  only  two 
sumpter-mules  tied  to  a  tree  near  the  hovel, 
and  a  boat  chained  to  its  stump  beside  the 
stream.     In  answer  to  our  shouts,  no  ves- 
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tige  of  a  ferryman !  and  behold  the  boat- 
chain  was  locked,  and  the  current  too  deep 
and  strong  for  fording. 

"  Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire ! 
No  boat  without  a  boatman !"  cried  the 
Prince  ;  and  leaping  from  his  horse,  which 
he  gave  me  to  hold,  and  renewing  his  vo- 
ciferations, he  was  about  to  enter  the  ferry- 
house,  when,  just  as  he  reached  the  wooden 
porch,  a  young  girl,  holding  her  finger  to 
her  lips  in  token  of  silence,  appeared  on  the 
threshold  !" 

"  She   of  the    turquois    eyes   and   flaxen 
ringlets,    for    a    hundred    pistoles!" — cried 
Gonzaga.     "Such  then  was  the  bird's  nest, 
that  made  him  so  mad  a  truant !" 

"  As  she  retreated  into  the  house,"  re- 
sumed Nignio,  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, "  his  highness  followed,  hat  in  hand, 
with  the  deference  due  to  a  gouvernante  of 
Flanders.  But  as  the  house  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  shed  of  boards,  by  drawing  a  trifle 
nearer  the  porch,  not  a  syllable  of  their 
mutual  explanation  escaped  me. 

"'Are  you  a  follower  of  Don  John?' — 
was  the  first  demand  of  the  damsel.     *  Do 
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you  belong  to  the  party  of  the  States  V — 
the  next ;  to  both  which  questions,  a  nega- 
tive was  easily  returned.  After  listening 
to  the  plea,  fluently  set  forth  by  the  Prince, 
that  he  was  simply  a  Zealand  burgess,  tra- 
velling on  his  own  errand,  and  sorely  in 
fear  of  falling  in  (God  wot)  with  either  Pro- 
testants or  Papists,  the  damsel  appeared  to 
hail  the  arrival  of  so  congenial  an  ally  as  a 
blessing ;  acquainted  him  with  a  rash  frank- 
ness of  speech  worthy  of  his  own,  that  she 
was  journeying  from  the  Ardennes  towards 
the  frontier  of  Brabant,  where  her  father 
was  in  high  command  ;  that  the  duenna  her 
companion,  outwearied  by  the  exercise,  was 
taking  her  siesta  within  ;  for  that  her  pacing 
nag  having  cast  a  shoe  on  reaching  the 
wood,  the  ferryman  had  undertaken  to  con- 
duct to  the  nearest  smithy  the  venerable 
chaplain  and  serving-man  constituting  her 
escort. 

"  '  Half  a  league  hence,'  said  she,  '  my 
father's  people  are  in  waiting  to  escort  me 
during  the  rest  of  my  journey.' 

"  '  Yet  surely,  gentle  lady,'  observed  the 
prince,  '  considering  the  military  occupation 
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of    the   province,   your    present    protection 
is  somewhat  of  the  weakest?" — 

"  *  It  was  expressly  so  devised  by  my 
father !'  replied  the  open-hearted  girl.  '  The 
Spanish  cavaliers  are  men  of  honour,  who 
war  not  against  women  and  almoners.  A 
more  powerful  attendance  were  likely  to 
provoke  animosity.  Feebleness  is  some- 
times the  best  security.' 

"  Home  is  a  woman's  only  security  in 
times  like  these  ! ' — cried  the  prince  with  ani- 
mation. 

"  '  And  therefore  to  my  home  am  I  re- 
called,' rejoined  the  young  girl,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  '  Since  my  mother's  death  I  have  been 
residing  with  her  sister  in  the  Ardennes. 
But  my  good  aunt  having  had  the  weakness 
to  give  way  to  my  instances,  and  carry  me 
to  Namur  last  summer  to  take  part  in  the 
entertainments  offered  to  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, my  father  has  taken  offence  at  both  of 
us  :  and  I  am  sent  for  home  to  be  submitted 
to  sterner  keeping.' 

"  You  will  believe  that,  ere  all  this  is 
mutually  explained,  more  time  had  elapsed 
than  1  take  in  telling  it ;  and  I  could  per- 
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ceive  by  the  voices  of  the  speakers  that  they 
had  taken  seats,  and  were  awaiting,  without 
much  impatience,  the  return  of  the  ferry- 
man. 

"  The  compassion  of  the  silly  child  was 
excited  by  the  severe  accident  which  the 
stranger  described  as  the  origin  of  his  frac- 
tures and  contusions;  nor  need  I  tell  you 
that  the  persuasive  voice  and  deportment 
of  Don  John  are  calculated  to  make  one 
more  experienced  than  this  pretty  Ulrica 
forget  his  unseemly  aspect  and  indigent  ap- 
parel." 

"  And  all  this  time,  the  careful  gouver- 
nante  snored  within,  and  the  obsequious 
aide-de-camp  held  at  the  door  the  bridles  of 
the  Mecklenburgers  ! " 

"  Precisely.  Nor  found  I  the  time  hang 
much  heavier  than  the  prince  ;  for  at  first 
mistrustful,  like  yourself,  that  the  recon- 
naissance into  which  he  had  beguiled  me 
was  a  mere  pretext,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
ascertain,  sigh  by  sigh,  and  word  by  word, 
the  grounds  on  which  he  stood  with  the 
enemy.  And  you  should  have  heard  how 
artfully  he  contrived  to  lead  her  back  to  the 
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fetes  of  Namur;  asking,  as  with  the  curiosity 
of  a  bumpkin,  details  of  the  royal  entertain- 
ment !  No  small  mind  had  I  to  rush  in  and 
chuck  the  hussy  into  the  torrent  before  me, 
when  I  heard  the  little  fiend  burst  forth 
into  the  most  genuine  and  enthusiastic 
praises  of  the  royal  giver  of  the  feast. — *  So 
young,  so  handsome,  so  affable,  so  courteous, 
so  passing  the  kingliness  of  kings.* — She  ad- 
mitted, moreover,  that  it  was  her  frantic 
desire  of  beholding  face  to  face  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  which  had  produced  the  concession 
on  the  part  of  her  kinswoman  thus  severely 
visited  by  her  father. 

"  '  But  surely,'  pleaded  this  thoughtless 
prattler.  '  one  may  admire  the  noble  deport- 
ment of  a  Papist,  and  perceive  the  native 
goodness  beaming  in  his  eyes  without  peril 
of  salvation  ?  This  whole  morning  hath  my 
father's  chaplain  (who  will  be  here  anon) 
been  giving  scripture  warrant  that  I  have  no 
right  to  importune  heaven  with  my  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  Don  John ! — Yet,  as 
my  good  aunt  justly  observes,  the  great 
grandson  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  has  his 
throne  firm  in  our  hearts,  beyond  reach  of 

o  5 
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overthrow  from  all  the  preachments  of  the 
Reformers.'  " — 

"  And  you  did  not  fling  the  bridles  to  the 
devil,  and  rush  into  the  rescue  of  the  un- 
guarded soldier  thus  mischievously  assailed?" 
— cried  Gonzaga. 

"  It  needed  not !  The  old  lady  could  not 
sleep  for  ever ;  and  I  had  the  comfort  to 
hear  her  rouse  herself,  and  suitably  repre- 
hend the  want  of  dignity  of  her  charge  in 
such  strange  familiarity  with  strangers.  To 
which  the  pretty  Ulrica  replied,  '  That  it  was 
no  fault  of  hers  if  people  wanted  to  con- 
vert a  child  into  a  woman  !'  " 

A  moment  afterwards,  the  ferrvman  and 
cortege  arrived  together ;  and  a  more  glo- 
rious figure  of  fun  than  the  chaplain  of  the 
heretic  general,  hath  seldom  bestridden  a 
pacing  nag  !  However,  I  was  too  glad  of 
his  arrival  to  be  exceptions  ;  and  the  whole 
party  were  speedily  embarked  in  the  ferry, 
taking  their  turn  as  the  first  arrived  at  the 
spot ;  while  we  twain  abided,  watching  the 
punt  across  the  stream,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  strength  of  the  current,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  float  down  some  hundred  yards 
to  reach  the  opposite  shore. 
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"  Hat  in  hand  stood  the  prince,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  precious  freight,  and  those 
of  Ulrica  fixed  in  return  upon  her  new  and 
pleasant  acquaintance ;  when,  Jesu  Maria  ! 
— as  every  thing  evil  ordained  it, — behold, 
the  newly-shod  palfrey  of  the  pretty  Bra- 
bancponne,  irritated  by  the  clumsy  veterin- 
aryship  of  a  village  smithy,  began  suddenly 
to  rear  and  plunge,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
old  dunderhead  by  whom  it  was  held  ! — The 
ass  of  a  ferryman,  in  his  eagerness  to  lend 
his  aid,  let  go  his  oar  into  the  stream  ;  and 
between  the  awkwardness  of  some  and  the 
rashness  of  others,  in  a  moment  the  party 
were  carried  round  by  the  eddy  of  the  Dyle  ! 
— The  next,  and  Ulrica  was  struggling  in 
the  waters" 

"And  in  the  next,  in  the  arms  of  the 
prince,  who  had  plunged  in  to  her  rescue  r — 

"  You  know  him  too  well  not  to  foresee 
what  follows.  Take  for  granted,  there- 
fore, the  tedious  hours  spent  at  the  ferry- 
house,  in  restoring  to  consciousness  the  ex- 
hausted women,  half-dead  with  cold  and 
fright.  Under  the  unguarded  excitement  of 
mind  produced  by  such  an  incident,  I  ex- 
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pec  ted,  every  moment,  the  self-betrayal  of 
my  companion.  But  that  evil  we  escaped. 
And  vrhen,  late  in  the  evening,  the  party 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Don  John 
was  alive  to  the  danger  of  escorting  the  fair 
Ulrica  even  so  far  as  the  hamlet  where  her 
father's  people  were  in  waiting." 

"  And  where  he  must  have  been  inevitably 
recognized !" — 

"  The  certainty  of  falling  in  with  the 
troopers  of  Horn,  rendered  it  expedient  for  us 
to  return  to  Namur  with  only  half  the  ob- 
ject of  his  highness  accomplished.  But  the 
babble  of  the  old  chaplain  had  acquainted 
us  with  nearly  all  we  wanted  to  know, — 
namely,  the  number  and  disposal  of  the 
Statists,  and  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
English  auxiliaries." 

"  And  this  second  parting  from  Ulrica  ?" — 

"  Was  a  parting  as  between  friends  for 
life ! — The  first  had  been  the  laughing  fare- 
well of  pleasant  acquaintance.  But  now, 
ere  she  bade  adieu  to  the  gallant  preserver 
of  her  life,  she  shred  a  tress  of  her  silken 
hair,  still  wet  with  the  waters  of  the  Dyle, 
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which  she  entreated  him  to  keep  for  her 
sake.  In  return,  he  placed  upon  her  finger 
the  ruby  presented  to  him  by  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  republic 
engraved  on  the  setting ;  telling  her  that 
chance  had  enabled  him  to  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  that,  in  any  strait  or  peril,  that  signet, 
despatched  in  his  name  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  would  command  protection." 

"  As  I  live,  a  choice  romance — and  worthy 
the  pages  of  our  matchless  Boccaccio!"  cried 
the  Italian.  "  A  thousand  pities  but  that 
the  whole  batch  of  Orangists  had  been  car- 
ried down  the  Dyle  ! — However,  the  enemy's 
lines  lie  between  them.  They  will  meet  no 
more.  The  Calvinist  colonel  has  doubtless 
his  daughter  under  lock  and  key ;  and  his 
highness  too  much  work  cut  out  for  him  by 
the  rebels,  to  have  time  for  peeping  through 
the  key-hole. — So  now,  good-night. — For 
love-tales  are  apt  to  beget  drowsiness ;  and 
we  must  be  a-foot  by  daybreak. 

And  having  betaken  himself  to  the  cham- 
ber provided  for  him,  Ottavio  Gonzaga  lost 
not  an  hour  or  a  syllable,  in  transcribing  all 
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he  had  learned  from  the  Spanish  aide-de- 
camp,— that  the  state  of  mind  and  feeling  of 
the  young  viceroy  might  be  speedily  laid 
open  to  the  full  and  uncongenial  investiga- 
tion of  his  royal  brother  of  the  Escurial. 
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PART  II. 

A  FORTNIGHT  afterwards  was  fought  that 
famous  battle  of  Gembloux,  which  added  a 
new  branch  to  the  laurels  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  constitutes  a  link  of  the  radiant 
chain  of  military  glories  binding  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  soil  of  one  of  the  ob- 
scurest of  its  countries  ! — Gembloux,  Ramil- 
lies,  Nivelle,  Waterloo,  lie  within  the  circuit 
of  a  morning's  journey,  as  well  as  within  the 
circle  of  eternal  renown. 

By  this  brilliant  triumph  of  the  royalists, 
six  thousand  men-at-arms,  their  standards, 
banners,  and  artillery,  were  lost  to  the  States. 
The  cavalry  of  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
Ottavio  Gonzaga,  performed  prodigies  of  va- 
lour;  and  the  vanguard,  under  that  of  Gas- 
pardo  Nignio,  equally  distinguished  itself. 
But  the  heat  of  the  action  fell  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  which  had  marched  from 
Namur  under  the  command  of  Don  John ; 
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being  composed  of  the  Italian  reinforcements 
despatched  to  him  from  Parma  by  desire  of 
the  Pope,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew, 
Prince  Alexander  Farnese. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  with  surprise,  that 
when  the  generals  of  the  States, — the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  and  Prince  of  Orange, — re- 
treated in  dismay  to  Antwerp,  Don  John, 
instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage  with  the 
energy  of  his  usual  habits,  seemed  to  derive 
little  satisfaction  or  encouragement  from  his 
victory. 

It  might  be,  that  the  difficulty  of  control- 
ling the  predatory  habits  of  the  German  and 
Burgundian  troops  wearied  his  patience  ;  for 
scarce  a  day  passed  but  there  issued  some 
new  proclamation,  reproving  the  atrocious 
rapacity  and  lawless  desperation  of  the  army. 
But  neither  Gonzaga  nor  Nignio  had  much 
opportunity  of  judging  the  cause  of  his 
cheerlessness ;  for,  independent  of  the  en- 
Qfrossino:  duties  of  their  several  commands, 
the  leisure  of  Don  John  was  entirely  be- 
stowed upon  his  nephew,  Alexander  Farnese, 
who,  only  a  few  years  his  junior  in  age,  was 
a  brother  in  affection. 
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To  him  were  confided  the  growing  cares 
of  his  charge, — the  increasing  perplexities  of 
his  mind.  To  both  princes,  the  name  of 
Ulrica  had  become,  by  frequent  repetition,  a 
sacred  word ;  and  though  Don  John  had  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  her  father,  the 
Count  de  Cergny,  was  unengaged  in  the 
action  of  Gembloux,  his  highness  had  reason 
to  fear  that  the  regiment  of  Hainaulters 
under  his  command,  constituted  the  garrison 
of  one  or  other  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of 
Brabant,  to  which  it  was  his  duty  to  direct 
the  conquering  arms  of  his  captains. 

The  army  of  the  States  having  taken  re- 
fuge within  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  the  royal- 
ists, instead  of  marching  straight  to  Brus- 
sels, according  to  general  expectation,  ef- 
fected in  the  first  instance  the  reduction  of 
Tirlemont,  Louvain,  D'Arschot,  Sichem,  and 
Diest. — Nivelle,  the  capital  of  Walloon  Bra- 
bant, next  succumbed  to  their  arms — Mau- 
beuge,  Chimay,  Barlaimont ; — and,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  the  new  and  beautiful  town 
of  Philippeville. 

But  these  heroic  feats  were  not  accom- 
plished   without   tremendous    carnage,    and 
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deeds  of  violence  at  which  the  soul  sickened. 
At  Sichem,  the  indignation  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  against  a  body  of  French  troops  which, 
after  the  battle  of  Gembloux,  had  pledged 
itself  never  again  to  bear  arms  against  Spain, 
caused  them  to  have  a  hundred  soldiers 
strangled  by  night,  and  their  bodies  flung 
into  the  moat  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel ; 
after  which,  the  town  was  given  up  by  Prince 
Alexander  to  pillage  and  spoliation  ! 

Terrified  by  such  an  example,  Diest  and 
Leeuw  hastened  to  capitulate.  And  still,  at 
every  fresh  conquest,  and  while  receiving  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  submis- 
sion of  fortresses,  and  capitulation  of  van- 
quished chiefs,  the  anxious  expectation  en- 
tertained by  Don  John  of  an  appeal  to  his 
clemency  accompanying  the  Venetian  ring, 
was  again  and  again  disappointed  ! — 

At  times,  his  anxieties  on  Ulrica's  account 
saddened  him  into  utter  despondency.  He 
felt  convinced  that  mischance  had  overtaken 
her.  All  his  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  Count  de  Cergny  having 
availed  him  nothing,  he  trusted  that  the 
family  must  be  shut  up  in  Antwerp,  with 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Archduke ;  but 
when,  every  night,  ere  he  retired  to  a  sol- 
dier's rugged  pillow,  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
that  long  fair  tress  which  seemed  to  ensure 
the  blessings  of  an  angel  of  purity  and  peace, 
the  hopes  entertained  by  Don  John  of  tidings 
of  the  gentle  Ulrica  became  slighter  and 
still  more  slight. 

He  did  not  the  more  refrain  from  issuing 
such  orders  and  exacting  such  interference 
on  the  part  of  Alexander  Farnese,  as  pro- 
mised to  secure  protection  and  respect  to  the 
families  of  all  officers  of  the  insurgent  army 
who  might,  in  any  time  or  place,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  royalists. 

To  Alexander,  indeed,  to  whom  his  noble 
kinsman  was  scarcely  less  endeared  by  his 
chivalrous  qualities  than  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  motive  of 
these  instructions,  the  charge  was  almost 
superfluous.  So  earnest  were,  from  the  first, 
his  orders  to  his  Italian  captains  to  pursue 
in  all  directions  their  inquiries  after  the 
Count  de  Cergny  and  his  family,  that  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  course  to  preface  their 
accounts  of  the  day's  movements  with — "  No 
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intelligence,  may  it  please  your  highness,  of 
the  Count  de  Cergny  ! " 

The  siege  of  Limburg,  however,  now  ab- 
sorbed his  attention  ;  for  it  was  a  stronghold 
on  which  the  utmost  faith  was  pinned  by  the 
military  science  of  the  States.  But  a  breach 
having  been  made  in  the  walls  by  the  Spa- 
nish artillery  under  the  command  of  Nicolo 
di  Cesi,  the  cavalry,  commanded  in  person 
by  the  Prince  Alexander,  and  the  Walloons 
under  Nignio  di  Zuniga,  forced  an  entrance ; 
when,  in  spite  of  the  stanch  resistance  of  the 
governor,  the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king. 

Of  all  his  conquests,  this  was  the  least  ex- 
pected and  most  desirable ;  in  devout  con- 
viction of  which,  the  Prince  of  Parma  com- 
manded a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  the 
churches  ;  hastening  to  render  thanks  to  the 
God  of  Battles  for  an  event  by  which  further 
carnage  was  spared  to  either  host. 

Escorted  by  his  etat  major,  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cathedral  to  join  in  the  august 
solemnization ;  when,  lo  !  as  he  quitted  the 
church,  a  way-worn  and  heated  cavalier  ap- 
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proaclied,  bearing  despatches ;  in  whom  the 
prince  recognised  a  faithful  attendant  of  his 
household,  named  Paolo  Rinaldo,  whom  he 
had  recently  sent  with  instructions  to  Camille 
Du  Mont,  the  general  charged  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Brabant. 

"  Be  their  blood  upon  their  head ; "  was 
the  spontaneous  ejaculation  of  the  prince, 
after  perusing  the  despatch.  Then,  turning 
to  the  officers  by  whom  he  was  escorted,  he 
explained,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  fortress 
of  Dalem,  which  had  replied  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  Du  Mont  only  by  the  scornful 
voice  of  its  cannon,  had  been  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  its  garrison  put  to» 
the  sword ! 

"Time  that  some  such  example  taught  a 
lesson  to  these  braggarts  of  Brabant !" — 
responded  Nignio,  who  stood  at  the  right 
hand  of  Prince  Alexander.  "The  nasal 
twang  of  their  chaplains  seems  to  have  over- 
mastered, in  their  ears,  the  eloquence  of  the 
ordnance  of  Spain  ! — Yet,  there  is  somewhat 
more  unction  in  the  preachments  of  our  mus- 
keteers than  the  homilies  of  either  Luther  or 
Calvin  ! " 
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He  spoke  unheeded  of  the  prince ;  for 
Alexander  was  engaged  apart  in  a  colloquy 
with  his  faithful  Rinaldo,  who  had  respect- 
fully placed  in  his  hands  a  ring  of  great  cost 
and  beauty. 

"Seeing  the  jewel  enchased  with  the  arms 
of  the  Venetian  republic,  may  it  please  your 
highness,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  judged  it  bet- 
ter to  remit  it  to  your  royal  keeping." 

"  And  from  whom  was  it  plundered  ?  " 
cried  the  prince,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
emotion. 

"  From  hands  that  resisted  not ! " — replied 
Rinaldo  gravely. — "  I  took  it  from  the  finger 
of  the  dead  !  "— 

"And  when,  and  where?" — exclaimed  the 
prince,  drawing  him  still  further  apart,  and 
motioning  to  his  train  to  resume  their  march 
to  the  States'  house  of  Limburg. 

"The  tale  is  long  and  grievous,  may  it 
please  your  highness  !  "  said  Rinaldo.  "  To 
comprise  it  in  the  fewest  words,  know  that, 
after  seeing  the  governor  of  Dalem  cut  down 
in  a  brave  and  obstinate  defence  of  the  ban- 
ner of  the  States  floating  from  the  walls  of 
his  citadel,  I  did  my  utmost  to  induce  the 
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Baron  de  Cevray,  whose  Burgundians  carried 
the  place,  to  proclaim  quarter.  For  these 
fellows  of  Hainaulters,  (who,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, fought  like  dragons,)  having  lost  their 
head,  were  powerless ;  and  of  what  use  hack- 
ing to  pieces  an  exhausted  carcass  ? — But 
our  troops  were  too  much  exasperated,  by 
the  insolent  resistance  they  had  experienced 
to  hear  of  mercy ;  and  soon  the  conduits  ran 
blood,  and  shrieks  and  groans  rent  the  air 
more  cruelly  than  the  previous  roar  of  the 
artillerv.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the 
instructions  I  have  ever  received  from  your 
highness,  I  pushed  my  way  into  all  quarters, 
opposing  what  authority  I  might  to  the  bru- 
tality of  the  troopers." 

"Quick,  quick!" — cried  Prince  Alexan- 
der in  anxious  haste — "  Let  me  not  suppose 
that  the  wearer  of  this  ring  fell  the  victim 
of  such  an  hour  ? " — 

"  In  passing  the  open  doors  of  the  church, 
my  ears  were  assailed  with  cries  of  female 
distress : — nor  could  I  doubt  that  even  that 
sanctuary  (held  sacred  by  our  troops  of 
Spain!)  had  been  invaded  by  the  impiety  of 
the   German   or   Burgundian   legions  ! — As 
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usual,  the  chief  ladies  of  the  town  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  high  altar;  but  there,  even  there,  had 
they  been  seized  by  sacrilegious  hands  ! — The 
fame  of  the  rare  beauty  of  the  daughter  of 
the  governor  of  Dalem,  attracted,  among  the 
rest,  two  daring  ruffians  of  the  regiment  of 
Cevray" — 

"  You  sacrificed  them  on  the  spot  ?  " — de- 
manded the  prince,  trembling  with  emotion. 
"  You  dealt  upon  them  the  vengeance  due  ?" 

"  Alas  !  sir,  the  vengeance  they  were  mu- 
tually dealing,  had  already  cruelly  injured 
the  helpless  object  of  the  contest ! — Snatched 
from  the  arms  of  the  Burgundian  soldiers  by 
the  arm  of  a  German  musketeer,  a  deadly 
blow,  aimed  at  the  ruffian  against  w4iom  she 
was  wildly  but  vainly  defending  herself,  had 
lighted  on  one  of  the  fairest  of  human  forms  ! 
The  blood  of  this  innocent  being,  scarce  past 
the  age  of  childhood,  was  streaming  on  her 
assailants;  and,  when,  rushing  in,  I  pro- 
claimed, in  the  name  of  God  and  of  your 
highness,  quarter  and  peace,  it  was  an  insen- 
sible body  I  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  pollu- 
tion ! " 
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"Unhappy  Ulrica!"  faltered  the  prince, 
"  and  O  my  more  unhappy  kinsman  !" 

"  Apprised,"  resumed  Rinaldo,  "  by  the 
sorrowful  ejaculations  of  her  female  compa- 
nions of  the  high  condition  of  the  victim,  I 
bore  the  insensible  lady  to  the  hospital  of 
Dalem,  and  the  utmost  skill  of  our  surgeons 
was  employed  upon  her  wounds.  Better  had 
it  been  spared  ! — The  dying  girl  was  roused 
only  to  the  endurance  of  more  exquisite  tor- 
ture; and  while  murmuring  a  petition  for 
*  mercy — mercy  to  her  father  V  that  proved 
her  still  unconscious  of  her  family  misfor- 
tunes,— she  attempted  in  vain  to  take  from 
her  finger  the  ring  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
deliver  to  your  highness. — With  her  last 
breath,  she  faltered, '  For  Ids  sake,  Don  John 
will  perhaps  show  mercy  to  my  poor  old 
father ! '  "— 

Prince  Alexander  averted  his  head  as  he 
listened  to  these  mournful  details. 

"She  is  at  rest,  then?" — said  he,  after  a 
pause. 

"Before  nightfall,  sir,  she  was  released!" — 

"  Return  in  all  haste  to  Dalem,  Rinaldo," 
rejoined    the   prince,^   "  and    complete   your 
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work  of  mercy,  by  seeing  such  honours  of 
interment  as  the  times  admit,  bestowed  on 
the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Cergny  !  " 

Though  weary  and  exliausted,  not  a  mur- 
mur escaped  the  lips  of  Rinaldo  as  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  duty.  For  though  habi- 
tuated by  the  details  of  that  cruel  and  deso- 
lating warfare  to  spectacles  of  horror, — the 
youth, —  the  beauty, —  the  innocence, —  the 
agonies  of  Ulrica,  had  touched  him  to  the 
heart ;  nor  was  the  tress  of  fair  hair  worn 
next  the  heart  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  more 
fondly  treasured,  than  the  one  this  rude  sol- 
dier had  shorn  from  the  brow  of  death  in* 
the  ward  of  a  public  hospital,  albeit  its  silken 
gloss  was  tinged  with  blood  ! — 

Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the 
storming  of  Dalem,  when  a  terrible  rumour 
went  forth  in  the  camp  of  Bouge,  where  Don 
John  had  entrenched  his  division  of  the  roy- 
alist army,  that  the  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  attacked  by  fatal  indisposition  ! 

For  some  weeks  past,  his  strength  and 
spirits  had  been  declining.  When,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Rymenam  on  the  Dyle,  near  Mechlin, 
not  far  from  the  ferry  of  the  wood,  he  suf- 
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fered  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  English 
troops  under  Horn,  and  the  Scotch  under 
Robert  Stuart,  the  unusual  circumstance  of 
the  defeat  of  so  able  a  general,  was  uni- 
versally attributed  to  prostration  of  bodily 
strength. 

Soon  afterwards,  it  was  intimated  to  the 
army  that  he  had  ceded  the  command  to  his 
nephew,  Prince  Alexander  Farnese ;  and 
regret  for  the  origin  of  his  secession  super- 
seded every  other  consideration. 

For  the  word  had  gone  forth  that  he  was 
to  die ! — In  the  full  vigour  of  his  manhood 
and  energy  of  his  soul,  a  fatal  blow  had 
•reached  Don  John  of  Austria  ! —  , 

A  vague  but  horrible  accusation  of  poison 
was  generally  prevalent ; — his  leniency  to- 
wards the  Protestants  having  engendered 
suspicions  of  heresy, — and  the  orthodoxy  of 
Philip  II.  was  known  to  be  remorseless, — and 
the  agency  of  Ottavio  Gonzaga  at  hand  ! — 

But  the  kinsman  who  loved  and  attended 
him,  knew  better.  From  the  moment  Prince 
Alexander  beheld  the  ring  of  Ulrica  glitter- 
ing on  his  wasted  hand,  he  entertained  no 
hope  of  his  recovery ;  and  every  time  he 
issued  from  the  tent  of  Don  John,  and  noted 
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the  groups  of  veterans  praying  on  their 
knees  for  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  their 
emperor,  while  the  younger  soldiers  called 
aloud  in  loyal  affection  upon  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  Lepanto,  tears  came  into  his  eyes  as 
he  passed  on  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

For  he  knew  that  their  intercessions  were 
in  vain, — that  the  hours  of  the  sufferer  were 
numbered. 

In  a  momentary  respite  from  his  suffer- 
ings, the  sacraments  of  the  church  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  dying  prince ;  having  re- 
ceived which  with  becoming  humility,  he 
summoned  around  him  the  captains  of  the 
camp,  and  exhorted  them  to  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  and  fidelity  to  his  noble  suc- 
cessor in  command. 

It  was  the  first  of  October — the  anniver- 
sary of  the  action  of  Lepanto, — on  a  glorious 
autumnal  day  of  golden  sunshine,  that  he 
ordered  the  curtains  of  his  tent  to  be  drawn 
aside,  that  he  might  contemplate  for  the  last 
time  the  creation  of  God  ! — 

Raising  his  head  proudly  from  a  soldier's 
pillow,  he  uttered  in  hoarse  but  distinct 
accents  his  last  request, — that  his  body  might 
be  borne  to  Spain,  and  buried  at  the  feet  of 
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his  father ;  his  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the 
glories  of  the  orb  of  day, — his  mind  upon  the 
glories  of  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  kings ! — 

But  that  pious  wish  reflected  the  last  flash 
of  reason  in  his  troubled  mind.  His  eyes 
became  suddenly  inflamed  with  fever,  his 
words  incoherent,  his  looks  haggard.  Hav- 
ing caused  them  to  sound  the  trumpets  at 
the  entrance  of  his  tent,  as  for  an  onset,  he 
ranged  his  battalions  for  an  imaginary  field 
of  battle,  disposed  his  manoeuvres,  and  gave 
the  word  to  charge  against  the  enemy.* 
Then,  sinking  back  upon  his  pillow,  he 
breathed  in  subdued  accents, — "  Let  me  at 
least  avenge  her  innocent  blood. — Why,  why 
could  I  not  save  thee,  my  Ulrica  ! " — 

It  was  thus  he  died. — When  Nignio  di 
Zuniga  (cursing  in  his  heart  with  a  four-fold 
curse  the  heretics  whom  he  chose  to  consider 
the  murderers  of  his  master)  stooped  down 
to  lay  his  callous  hand  on  the  heart  of  the 
hero, — the  pulses  of  life  were  still ! — 

There  was  but  one  cry  throughout  the 
camp — there   was   but  one    thought   among 

*  The  foregoing  details  are  strictly  historical. 
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his   captains : — Let   the   bravest   knight    of 
Christendom  be  laid  nobly  in  the  grave  ! " 

Attired  in  the  suit  of  mail  in  which  he 
had  fought  at  Lepanto,  the  body  was  placed 
on  a  bier,  and  borne  forth  from  his  tent  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold ;  and,  having  been  saluted  by  the  re- 
spect of  the  whole  army,  transmitted  from 
post  to  post  through  the  camp,  on  those  of 
the  colonels  of  the  regiments  of  all  nations 
constituting  the  forces  of  Spain. 

Which  of  them  was  to  surmise  that  upon 
the  heart  of  the  dead  lay  the  love-token  of 
a  heretic  ? — A  double  line  of  troops,  infantry 
and  cavalry  in  alternation,  formed  a  road  of 
honour  from  the  camp  of  Bouge  to  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Namur ;  and  when  the  people 
saw,  borne  upon  his  bier  amid  the  deferen- 
tial silence  of  the  soldiers  bareheaded  and  with 
their  looks  towards  the  earth,  the  gallant  one 
so  untimely  stricken,  arrayed  in  his  armour 
of  glory  and  with  a  crown  upon  his  head 
after  the  manner  of  the  princes  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  on  his  finger  the  ruby  ring  of 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  they  thought  upon  his 
knightly  qualities,  —  his  courtesy,  genero- 
sity,   and  valour, — till    all    memory  of   his 
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illustrious  parentage  became  effaced.  They 
forgot  the  prince  in  the  man, — "  and  behold 
all  Israel  mourned  for  Jonathan  !  " 

A  regiment  of  infantry,  trailing  their  hal- 
berts,  led  the  march,  till  they  reached 
Namur,  where  the  precious  deposit  was  re- 
mitted by  the  royalist  generals,  Mansfeldt, 
Villefranche,  and  La  Cros,  to  the  hands  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Namur.  By  these, 
it  was  borne  in  state  to  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Alban ;  and,  during  the  celebration  of  a 
solemn  mass,  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar  till  the  pleasure  of  Philip  II. 
should  be  known  concerning  the  fulfilment 
of  the  last  request  of  Don  John. 

It  was  by  Ottavio  Gonzaga  the  tidings  of 
his  death  were  conveyed  to  Spain ;  it  was 
by  Ottavio  Gonzaga  the  king  intimated,  in 
return,  his  permission  that  the  conqueror  of 
Lepanto  should  share  the  sepulture  of 
Charles  V. :  and  all  that  now  remains  to 
Namur  in  memory  of  one  of  the  last  of 
Christian  knights,  the  Maccabeus  of  the 
Turkish  hosts,  who  expired  in  its  service 
and  its  gates,  is  an  inscription  placed  on  its 
high  altar  by  the  piety  of  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  intimating  that  it  afforded  a  temporary 
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resting-place  to  the  remains  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  * 

*  Thus  far  the  courtesies  of  fiction.  For  those  who  prefer 
the  bareness  of  historical  fact,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  authentic  details  of  the  interment  of  one  whose  posthu- 
mous destinies  shared  the  incompleteness  of  his  baffled  life. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  contestations  arising  from  the  transit 
of  a  corpse  through  a  foreign  state,  Nignio  di  Zuniga,  charged 
by  Philip  with  the  duty  of  conveying  it  to  Spain,  under  sanc- 
tion of  a  passport  from  Henri  III.,  caused  it  to  be  dismembered, 
and  the  parts  packed  in  three  budgets,  {botigeltes,)  and  laid 
upon  packhorses  ! — 

On  arriving  in  Spain,  the  parts  were  readjusted  with  wires .' 
— "  On  remplit  le  corps  de  hourre,''^  says  the  old  chronicler  from 
which  these  details  are  derived,  "  et  ainsi  la  structure  en  aiunt 
ete  comme  retablie,  on  le  revetit  de  ses  armes,  et  le  jit  voir  au 
roi,  tout  debout  appuye  sur  son  baton  de  general,  de  sorte  qu'il 
semblait  encore  vivant.  L'aspect  d'un  mort  si  illustre  ayant  ex- 
cite quelques  larmes,  on  le  porta  a  I'Escurial,  dans  V  Eglise  de 
St.  Laurens  auprez  de  son  pere.^^ 

Such  is  the  account  given  in  a  curious  old  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  published  at  Amsterdam  early  in 
the  succeeding  century.  A  still  greater  insult  has  been  offered 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  last  of  Christian  knights,  in 
Casimir  Delavigne's  fine  play  of  "  Don  Juan  d'Autriche," 
where  he  is  represented  as  affianced  to  a  Jewess  ! 
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